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FOOD RESEARCH AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


By R. C. Mason 
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The Campus of Leland Stanford University, Where the New Institute for Food Research Will Be Established 


ATIONAL interest has at- 
tended the announcement 
that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York has en- 
tered into an agreement 
with Leland Stanford Jr. University of 
California to provide a seven hundred 
thousand dollar fund by which a food re- 
search institute is to be established at 
the university for the intensive study of 
the problems of the production, distribu- 
tion and consumption of food. 

Need for such an institute was first 
suggested to the Carnegie Corporation 
by Herbert Hoover, and the selection of 
Stanford University as its home was due, 
in part, to the fact that it is the point 
at which the great and unique collection 
of documentary material relative to the 
economic side of the war gathered by 
Mr. Hoover during the war is deposited. 

The value of such an institute as it is 
now proposed to establish was empha- 
sized by experience during the war, when 
the study of food supply in its different 
phases was necessary in order to attain 
maximum efficiency in the rationing of 
the nations involved. The knowledge thus 
acquired clearly indicates the great im- 
portance of continued research. 

The general field of the institute will 
be the problems arising after food has 
left the farmers’ hands. A special fea- 
ture of the work will be the scientific 
study of the marketing and distribution 
of food products. The objects of the in- 
stitute, however, are thoroughly practi- 
cal, and will, it is hoped, contribute to 
the welfare of the producer and consum- 
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er by eliminating present wastes in the 
process of marketing nearly all kinds of 
food. 

Three scientific men to be appointed as 
directors will have authority to deter- 
mine the scientific policies of the insti- 
tute and the problems to be studied. 
There will also be an advisory commit- 
tee made up of men of national promi- 
nence, representing agricultural, consum- 
er, economic and other groups of the 
community, one of whom will be Mr. 
Hoover. It is the hope of the Carnegie 
Corporation that eventually the new or- 
ganization will be known as the Hoover 
Institute. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
Stanford, has issued a statement in which 
he says that the establishment of the in- 
stitute emphasizes the recognition being 
given the West as an educational center. 

“The Hoover war collection, the out- 
growth of Herbert Hoover’s work and 
observations during the war and estab- 
lished by him, is already one of the larg- 
est single collections of documentary 
material bearing on the economic phases 
of food production, distribution and con- 
sumption in existence, and naturally be- 
comes an instrument of immense value 
and possibilities in the studies which the 
institute will prosecute,” the statement 
continues. _ 

“The Pacific Coast will thus become 
the center of a worldwide and continuing 
study of a subject that lies at the foun- 
dation of every sort of material human 
activity, and to the West will come a 
group of exceptionally qualified students, 


chosen from all parts of the country for 
training for a new kind of public service, 
the need and possibilities of which have 
been demonstrated by Mr. Hoover more 
than by any other single man.” 

Mr. Hoover is a director of Stanford 
University, and the accompanying pic- 
tures give an idea of the beauty of this 
seat of learning, which is located at 
Palo Alto, a few miles outside of San 
Francisco. 


THE UNFAIR COMPETITOR 


Legal Aspect of an Advertisement Claimed 
to Be False or Mis- 
leading 

A. feed manufacturer sends us an ad- 
vertisement published in a trade periodi- 
cal by the manufacturer of a feed mixer. 
Complaint is made that the advertise- 
ment is misleading, to the prejudice of 
feed manufacturers. The machine is of- 
fered to retail feed dealers as a sup- 
posed means of eliminating the whole- 
sale dealer. The advertisement states 
that feeds can be mixed at $1 a ton with 
this machine, and concludes with this 
statement to which our correspondent 
takes special exception on the ground 
that it is misleading: 

“If you’ve been buying feeds you have 
been paying from $5 to $19.50 per ton 
for the actual work of mixing. Why not 
save this money instead of giving it to 
the feed manufacturer?” 

Assuming that the advertisement is 
false or misleading in the statement that 
the machine will mix feeds at $1 a ton, 
or in the statement that wholesale feed 








prices are loaded from $5 to $19.50 per 
ton to cover the actual work of mixing, 
or in both statements, we are asked to 
discuss the question whether the law af- 
fords feed manufacturers a remedy 
against such methods of attempting to 
install the advertised machines at the 
expense of the wholesale feed trade. 

Although the question presents novel 
features which do not appear to have 
been litigated in any reported case, we 
do not regard the law as being so im- 
potent to do justice that it cannot re- 
dress a wrong of this kind. Even a cur- 
sory glance at decisions involving an- 
alogous legal principles is convincing 
that a remedy does exist. 

We believe that an action lies to re- 
cover damages if specific injury can be 
traced by a feed manufacturer to mis- 
leading advertising of this character. If 
such proof cannot be made, but injury is 
manifest, we believe that an action for 
injunction against continuance of the un- 
fair practice would lie. And no reason 
is manifest why several feed manufac- 
turers or wholesale dealers might not 
join in such injunction suit as parties 
complainant. Because of the difficulty 
of proving specific damage, it may be 
that an injunction suit would be the 
more feasible remedy. It is also prob- 
able that, so far as interstate commerce 
is involved, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion would entertain a complaint against 
continuation of the practice. 

Were legal proceedings to be institut- 
ed, it is probable that the first defense to 
be brought forward would be that, as- 
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suming that the statements in the ad- 
vertisement are false, no particular feed 
manufacturer or wholesale dealer is hit 
by the advertisement. However, we 
doubt that this contention would suc- 
ceed, should complainants show injury, 
or tendency to injury, with reasonably 
clear proof. The situation is analogous 
to the suit brought by Minnesota millers 
years ago to enjoin a miller in Milwau- 
kee from branding his flour in such way 
as to intimate that it was made in Min- 
neapolis or Minnesota. Defendant stood 
on a similar defense,—that his practice 
did not constitute unfair competition 
against any particular Minnesota miller, 
—but the courts promptly knocked the 
defense from under him and granted an 
injunction against continuance of the 
fraud. 

In the case of Emack vs. Kane, 34 
Fed. 46, a federal judge made observa- 
tions here pertinent. That was a case 
where complainant sued to enjoin de- 
fendant from driving away complainant’s 
patrons by unjustly charging that com- 
plainant was infringing defendant’s pat- 
ent. Holding that a court of equity had 
jurisdiction to enjoin continuance of the 
libel, and that complainant was not lim- 
ited to an action at law for damages, the 
court said: ’ 

“IT cannot believe that a man is reme- 
diless against persistent and continued 
attacks upon his business and property 
rights in his business, such as have been 
perpetrated by these defendants against 
the complainant, as shown by the proof 
in this case. It shocks my sense of jus- 
tice to say that a court of equity cannot 
restrain systematic and methodical out- 
rages like this, by one man upon an- 
other’s property rights. If a court of 
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equity cannot restrain an attack like this 
upon a man’s business, then the party is 
certainly remediless, because an action 
{for damages] in most cases would do 
no good, and ruin would be accomplished 
before an adjudication would be reached. 

“True, it may be said that the injured 
party has a remedy at law, but that 
might imply a multiplicity of suits which 
equity often interposes to relieve from; 
but the still more cogent reason seems 
to be that a court of equity can, by its 
writ of injunction, restrain the wrong- 
doer, and thus prevent injuries which 
could not be fully redressed by a verdict 
and judgment for damages at law. Re- 
dress for a mere personal slander or 
libel may perhaps properly be left to 
the courts of law, because no falsehood, 
however gross and malicious, can wholly 
destroy a man’s reputation with those 
who know him; but statements and 
charges intended to frighten away a 
man’s customers, and intimidate them 
from dealing with him, may wholly 
break up and ruin him financially, with 
no adequate remedy if a court of equity 
cannot afford protection by its restrain- 
ing writ.” 

Perhaps, the simplest and most effec- 
tive way of securing redress in a case of 
this kind is to complain to the Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

The act of Congress creating the com- 
mission gives it power to issue orders re- 
quiring one to desist from any “unfair 
method of competition in commerce.” 
Because the federal government’s con- 
trol over commerce is limited to that car- 
ried on between points in different 
states, or a place in one of the states 
and a foreign place, the commission’s 
functions do not extend to purely intra- 
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state business. But there are indications 
that the future will develop similar state 
boards which will bear the same relation 
to intrastate business as the federal com- 
mission does to interstate and foreign 
commerce. In any event, an order of 
the federal commission is efficacious 
against any concern doing an interstate 
business, and enforcement of an order 
against unfair practices in interstate 
commerce naturally tends to stop the 
practice in intrastate business as well. 

The act provides that when the com- 
mission has reason to believe that any 
person, partnership, or corporation has 
been or is using any unfair method of 
competition in commerce, and that action 
by the commission will serve the public 
interest, it shall issue a complaint, stat- 
ing the charge, and fixing a time and 
place for hearing. If the complaint is 
upheld, an order to “cease and desist” is 
issued. If the order be disobeyed, the 
commission may institute proceedings in 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals to enforce it. 

Although “competitors” are usually 
engaged in the same specific business 
pursuit, that is not necessary to consti- 
tute them business rivals within the 
meaning of that term. As stated by one 
authority, competition is “the act of 
seeking or endeavoring to gain what an- 
other is endeavoring to gain at the 
time.” (12 Corpus Juris, 237.) The real 
contest is for the buyer’s dollars. If 
they are spent for a feed mixer, they 
will, at least, spoil one or two sales by 
the wholesale dealer—until it shall be 
demonstrated that the manufacturer of 
the feed mixer was overly optimistic as 
to the economy and service expected 
from the machine. 


—‘Food Research at Stanford University.” 
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As throwing light, not only on prece- 
dents pertinent to the particular matter 
before us, but as showing the scope that 
the Federal Trade Commission has cov- 
ered in proceeding to stop unfair busi- 
ness methods in respect to false or mis- 
leading advertisements, etc., we give the 
substance of certain practices against 
which compiaints have been issued by the 
commission: 

Making injurious statements relative 
to a competitor’s products and financial 
standing. 

Falsely advertising that the offender 
is selling goods at cost or less than cost. 

Publishing misleading advertisements 
inducing belief that an article has been 
certified by a government bureau. 

Misrepresenting goods as being of a 
certain kind, whereas they are in fact 
adulterated. 

Matter published by mail order house, 
containing misleading statements deroga- 
tory to regular dealers, and as to bene- 
fits to be derived by dealing with re- 
spondent. (The proceedings in this case, 
in which the commission made an order 
May 27, 1919, might be found to consti- 
tute a pertinent authority on the ques- 
tion raised by our correspondent.) 

Disparaging the business of competi- 
tors by means of misleading statements 
and advertisements falsely depicting the 
claimed advantages of the offender's 
product. 

Misleading statements as to source, 
purity and vitality of the offender’s 
product. 

Publishing a false list of average mar- 
ket prices for purpose of comparison 
with the offender’s lower prices, and 
falsely representing that the offender’s 
retail prices are lower than current 
wholesale prices. (The commission’s or- 
der in the latter of these two cases— 
dated Nov. 1, 1920—would be a prece- 
dent for stopping a practice of mis- 
stating how economically a machine 
may be operated in grinding a ton of 
feed, or how expensively feed is ground 
for sale to retail dealers.) 

Publishing misleading advertisements 
disparaging the product of competitors. 

Publishing misleading advertisements 
to induce belief that goods can be bought 
cheaper from the offender than from 
his competitors. 

Making false statements relative to 
the offender’s own and his competitor's 
product. 

As showing how simply abuses may be 
corrected on proceedings before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, we quote the fol- 
lowing conference ruling made by the 
commission, in a case which appears to 
closely resemble the one suggested by 
our correspondent: 

“On application for the issuance of a 
complaint, it appeared that a manufac- 
turer engaged in interstate commerce is- 
sued a publication in which . . 
formation of a character unfair and det- 
rimental to the applicant’s business was 
circulated. Upon investigation by the 
commission the applicant advised that 
the use of the alleged unfair method had 
been discohtinued; and the party com- 
plained of assured the commission that 
its policy had changed with a change of 
management and no such practice would 
in the future be engaged in either against 
the applicant or any other competitor. 
Held, That the method of competition 
complained of having been permanently 
discontinued, it does not appear to the 
commission that a proceeding by it in 
respect thereof would be in the interest 
of the public.” A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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“T see,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“that Barney Barooch an’ his fellow farmers is gettin’ up 
kind of soviet with the idea of holdin’ their wheat 
till prices go up and then sharin’ their 
losses through co-operation. 
: as I know the idea may w ork out all 


\\is that when wheat’s worth a dollar 
.an’ six bits a bushel that’s all you 
“ean get for it, an’ they ain’t ever 
PA ye a farmers’ aid society formed 
= vet that laid up a cent of profit for anybody 
ess'n maybe it was for the schemers that got it up. 
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A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 

When, only a few months ago, Mr. 
Hoover announced that it would require 
the huge sum of thirty million dollars 
to continue the work of feeding the chil- 
dren of central Europe until July 1, that 
America was the sole nation in position 
to give this relief, and that he would at- 
tempt to secure it from the people of 
this country, there were many who felt 
that, notwithstanding his wonderful suc- 
cess in the past, “the Chief” had under- 
taken something that was impossible of 
accomplishment, and that, for once, he 
would fail in his effort. 

A more inopportune time in which to 
make such an appeal could hardly have 
been found; the country was just begin- 
ning to realize the vastness and the seri- 
ousness of the recession in business which 
was under way; men who, only a few 
weeks earlier, had confidently believed 
themselves to be possessed of large 
means, suddenly found their assets so 
shrunken in value as actually to threaten 
their continued solvency; credit, which 
had been easy and apparently unbound- 
ed, was shortened to the narrowest lim- 
its; -operations, hitherto active and in- 
creasing, became slow and diminishing 
in volume. The prospect was depressing, 
and anticipations of even more serious 
business and financial trouble to come 
were prevalent. Increasing unemploy- 
ment gave a basis for these gloomy fore- 
bodings. 

Under such circumstances, to ask the 
American people for a gift of thirty mil- 
lion dollars seemed to be expecting al- 
together too much. To obtain even half 
that sum would appear miraculous. Mr. 
Hoover, however, was not deterred on 
this account from making the effort. 
Miracles were not unknown to him; he 
had encountered many of them in his 
work of feeding the Belgians, therefore 
he went at his apparently hopeless task 
with the same indomitable courage, the 
same marvelous energy and the same 
calm faith in American humanity that 
he had shown in his previous great un- 
dertakings. 

The result has fully justified his sub- 
lime confidence in the generosity of his 
fellow-countrymen. Counting individual 
pledges and promises of further contri- 
butions from various state chairmen, the 
total amount secured for this cause is 


now, approximately, twenty-nine million 
dollars. Owing to the reduced cost of 
the commodities used in feeding the chil- 
dren of central Europe, and the lessened 
overseas freight charges, this sum will 
cover all requirements, and, financially, 
Mr. Hoover’s work is accomplished. 

Thirty millions of dollars, given by 
people who are feeling very seriously 
the effects of a collapsed boom in busi- 
ness, is a sum immeasurably greater than 
the same amount would be if contributed 
during the period of extravagant and 
careless expenditure and inflated values. 
It means much more because it was giv- 
en, not from a storehouse of great 
plenty, but from resources shrunken and 
greatly depleted, by those who are keen- 
ly feeling the need of carefully hus- 
banding that which they possess in reali- 
zation. that the lean years are before 
them. It indicates selfsacrifice and self- 
denial on the part of those who gave, and 
therefore, as a donation to humanity, it 
is uhequaled by any act in human history. 

To Mr. Hoover and to him alone be- 
longs the credit of accomplishing this 
very wonderful thing. That he has had 
able assistance in his work is true; it is 
also true that many agencies have joined 
with him, and that they have labored 
zealously and successfully in behalf of 
the cause, but it is undeniable that, with- 
out his leadership and direction, not only 
would it never have reached its success- 
ful conclusion, but very probably the ap- 
peal would have failed utterly to impress 
the American people. 

Daily, almost hourly, Americans who 
are on the list of those who are supposed 
to be able to contribute are being urgent- 
ly solicited to give money or personal 
service, or both, in support of organized 
movements in behalf of causes almost as 
worthy of support as that of the children 
of central Europe. These appeals, for 
the most part, fall upon stony places or 
evoke but trivial or half-hearted, per 
functory response. What Mr. Hoover 
accomplishes quietly, quickly and with- 
out unnecessary machinery or undue so- 
licitation, these organizations entirely 
fail to achieve with all their flamboyant 
and imposing methods, their wealth of 
publicity, their backing of names social- 
ly and financially prominent, and their 
lachrymose and heartrending appeals. 

» Why does Mr. Hoover succeed while 


these well-meaning people fail? Why 
can he smite the rock and bring forth a 
quickly flowing stream, in money and 
service, while they pound: it thrice as 
hard and get back but the echo of their 
blows? There is no secret in the answer. 
It is all quite simple, but, even so, it is 
utterly beyond the comprehension of 
those who are eager to enroll their names 
on the list of the world’s benefactors 
without first understanding the essentials 
of success, and without being willing to 
forego a certain pomposity of organiza- 
tion and machinery which is fatal to ef- 
fective results. 

It is to be observed that before Mr. 
Hoover undertakes to receive contribu- 
tions from the public, he is first of all 
absolutely certain that help is actually 
needed, and that, when received, it will 
neither be wasted nor misapplied; next 
he makes sure and certain the way, not 
only for the money received from the 
public to go to the treasurer of the or- 
ganization, but also for the needed re- 
lief to reach its exact object, and all 
along this way he zealously guards 
against extravagance, waste or careless- 
ness in administration. He first perfects 
an effective organization, in which, in- 
stead of the “decorative personalities” 
affected by most relief movements, he 
employs men of efficiency and practical 
knowledge, who: know exactly what they 
are trying to do and are able to do it 
without bluster, pretense or undue and 
nauseating publicity. 

Having established his machinery of 
relief on a sound, effective and business- 
like basis, he then asks for the money to 
put it in operation, and he always gets 
it, because he has faith in the generosity 
and the human kindness of the American 
people, and they have confidence in his 
integrity, wisdom and efficiency. He nev- 
er emphasizes or exaggerates the horrors 
of a given situation; the “sob story” and 
the excruciating picture are not em- 
ployed overtime to secure results. He 
tells the plain, unvarnished, simple truth, 
in unemotional language, without dram- 
atic spotlights, shows the actual need, 
points out and provides the practical 
remedy, and when he is done he is fin- 
ished. He leaves no vague strings hang- 
ing; the certified accountant, and not the 
bewildered and sympathetic amateur, 
closes his books. 

The contributor knows when he gives 
his subscription that it goes, subject to 
the least possible delay and the .lowest 
possible “overhead,” to the exact spot he 
intended it to reach; that it is applied, 
without waste or loss, in the most prac- 
tical and useful form; that the recipient 
is aided to help himself, and that, once 
the work is done, it will not have to be 
continued indefinitely. When the final 
report comes, duly audited and certified, 
he has the satisfaction of finding his con- 
fidence in Mr. Hoover fully justified in 
the results achieved, and knows that he 
did not give vainly. 

Mr. Hoover’s method combines all that 
is good in organized charity and modern 
science with the best elements of old- 
fashioned personal giving. It unites the 
practical with the humane; a great, un- 
derlying, unostentatious understanding 
of needs with a sound, straightforward 
plan of help which does not pauperize 
but encourages selfrespect and sel fhelp. 
It also includes a very broad and sym- 
pathetic knowledge of the shy spirit of 
the American people, hence it succeeds 
gloriously while that of others fails mis- 


erably. 
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THE SCANDAL MONGER 

The mild comments of The .North- 
western Miller, made not long ago, con- 
cerning the surreptitious circulation of 
ugly rumors affecting the financial stand- 
ing of various concerns in the trade, do 
not seem to have been sufficiently vigor- 
ous to have made much impression upon 
those reptilian persons who are engaged 
in this propaganda of lies and misrepre- 
sentations. : 

It is therefore deemed wise again to 
call attention to this growing evil, in the 
hope that some of those who are thus 
being secretly slandered will bring to 
book and hold strictly responsible the 
scandal mongers and rumor circulators 
who, having but little business of their 
own to attend to, are very busy defaming 
others. ' 

Unhappily, millers themselves are not 
entirely guiltless of participation in this 
particularly vicious practice. Not by 
outright statement but by the more in- 
sidious and even more damaging use of 
innuendo, some of them have undoubted- 
ly aided in the spreading of these stories. 
Sometimes this is perhaps the result of 
thoughtlessness or occasioned by the de- 
sire to appear to be well informed. In 
other cases, envy and ill will toward com- 
petitors have undoubtedly been a.part 
of the animus for this gossiping activity. 

Lest it unwittingly appear to have a 
hand in thus disseminating the present 
crop of seeds of scandal, The North- 
western Miller hastens to state as plainly 
and positively as possible that this is not 
written in defense of any one concern in 
the trade, nor yet of any two nor of any 
half dozen. No such concern to its 
knowledge, and its sources of informa- 
tion are undoubtedly more intimate and 
more reliable than that of any other in- 
stitution or organization in or in any 
way connected with this industry, needs 
any such defense. No concern of any 
considerable trade importance is at this 
time in any financial peril or in need of 
public defense against injurious gossip 
and scandal mongering. 

With no concern or concerns particu- 
larly in mind or as having invited or 
needing specific defense, the sole object 
of this publication is to repudiate and 
repel as unworthy the attention, much 
less the belief, of honest men, the horde 
of ugly tales now being stealthily passed 
about from traducer to traducer in this 
industry. If it were possible for it to 
do so this journal would here print the 
names of some of the old established con- 
cerns of normally unimpeachable respon- 
sibility which are just now victims of 
this campaign of innuendo. Unfortu- 
nately, because there is a certain truth 
in the adage that the best way to give 
rumor credence is to deny it, this cannot 
be done. 

With all of its force, however, The 
Northwestern Miller urges that the clean 
and decent minded men, who constitute 
an overwhelming majority of the trade 
body, not only themselves sedulously ab- 
stain from the repetition of gossip but, 
as opportunity offers, stop such as comes 
to them both by refusing to believe or 
repeat it and also by pointing out to the 
tale bearer the danger in his perform- 
ance and the possibility that somewhere 
in the vicious circle the scandalizer of 
others may have to take a bitter dose 
of his own medicine. No matter who he 
may be or what the relations of associa- 
tion or friendship, every fair minded man 
in this industry should resolutely turn 
his back on the scandal monger. 
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A FANTASTIC PROPOSAL 

The promoters of the plan for holding 
wheat through farmers’ pools and mar- 
keting it through a growers’ organization 
assert that not less than two hundred 
and fifty million bushels of wheat will 
shortly be held in a pool under a five- 
year agreement, and that the marketing 
of this vast amount of: grain will be con- 
trolled by a central committee, which 
will regulate its flow to market in such 
fashion as to “stabilize” prices. 

The word “stabilize” is, of course, used 
euphemistically, the true purpose of the 
organizers of the movement being to sus- 
tain or advance prices. In operation, if 
it ever operates, the growers’ pool and 
marketing organization would mean the 
control by a small group of men, ulti- 
mately no doubt by its strongest indi- 
vidual member, of approximately one 
fourth of the country’s wheat crop, to 
be used as a club to make bread con- 
sumers pay a higher price for the loaf. 

One wonders what the proposers of 
this greatest of all “trusts” imagine 
the consumers of bread, constituting all 
of the people of the United States, are 
going to do when this happens. Surely 
none of them believe that the two mil- 
lion farmers, which it is promised shall 
be included in the pooling scheme, will 
be permitted freely and joyously to 
sandbag the consumer in their own selfish 
interest. Assuming the possibility of 
complete success for the scheme, and that 
wheat growers, through a price dictator- 
ship, will be able to sit tight and force 
prices upward by merely refusing to sell 
their crop, the cheerful acquiescence of 
bread eaters in being thus held up does 
not seem to fit into the picture. 

It may be that the farmers, through 
long political coddling, are prepared to 
assume for themselves rights denied by 
law to other classes of producers. It is 
possible that the degree of immunity 
permitted to labor unions in trespassing 
upon public rights may have led the 
owner of six hundred and forty acres of 
land to believe that he can hold his wheat 
crop and public sympathy at the same 
time; but if he believes this, he is count- 
ing without his host. 

The bread eater will not be held up 
for a higher price than the free operation 
of supply and demand would cause him 
to pay, and he will not be at all con- 
cerned whether he is told to stand and 
deliver by the bakers in a price combi- 
nation, the millers in a trust, the grain 
dealers by agreement, or the farmers in 
a pool. The sole fact of importance to 
him will be that he is being done out of 
his money, and he can be counted on to 
resent the farmers’ sandbagging just as 
vigorously as he has always insisted that 
the commercjal machinery of manufac- 
ture and distribution be kept free from 
trust control. 

The wheat growers, in their ambitious 
and selfish schemes for aggrandizement, 
have evidently overlooked the fact that 
their proposal involves the price of 
bread; and interference with the cost of 
the loaf has for hundreds of years been 
regarded, by Anglo-Saxons at least, as 
but a few degrees removed from sacri- 
lege. : 

This fact the wheat growers and their 
leaders will quickly discover if by any 
chance their plans are developed on a 
sufficiently broad scale to be instrumental 
in affecting the price of wheat. Their 


“stabilization” of prices will be exposed 
for what it is meant to be,—a combina- 
tion in restraint not only of trade but 
of the right of every family to good 
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bread at the lowest possible cost. Just 
as the baker, the miller, the grain dealer 
and every other part of the bread pro- 
ducing machinery must take loss in the 
readjustments from wartime levels, the 
grower of wheat must accept his price 
reduction; and public sentiment and the 
law, which sooner or later interprets it, 
will no more permit two million organ- 
ized wheat growers to enter into combi- 
nation than it has heretofore permitted 
any other combination of capital to in- 
terfere with its rights. 





THE REAL EXPORT BARRIER 

A recent report of the French cus- 
toms bureau conceals in its figures of 
imports during the past three years an 
extraordinary story of French industry 
and recuperative power, and incidental- 
ly goes far toward answering the ques- 
tion of what is the matter with America’s 
export flour trade at present. The sub- 
stance of this report is that French 
wheat imports have increased from thir- 
ty million bushels in the first ten months 
of 1918 to sixty-seven million in the cor- 
responding period of 1920, while flour 
imports have declined in the same time 
from 5,933,861 barrels to 1,328,388. As 
there has been no falling off in the 
French wheat crop, but rather a slight 
gain, and as exports of either wheat or 
flour have been almost negligible, these 
figures indicate that in 1920 the French 
mills produced some seven million bar- 
rels of flour more than in 1918, four and 
a half millions of which represented de- 
creased imports, and the remaining two 
and a half millions an actual increase in 
domestic flour consumption. 

In 1918 the war was still in progress, 
and every available man in France was 
needed to block the great Teutonic on- 
rush which, in May and June, so nearly 
swept through the allies’ line. The peo- 
ple were on strict rations, and the activ- 
ity of the French flour mills was neces- 
sarily beld down to the minimum of na- 
tional safety. Great quantities of flour 
were purchased abroad, because the local 
mills could not secure sufficient labor to 
grind imported wheat. Whereas, in the 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1914, France 
had imported only a hundred and sixty- 
six thousand barrels of flour, as against 
seventy-eight million bushels of wheat, 
its imports in 1917-18 were three million 
eight hundred and sixty thousand barrels 
of flour, while wheat imports had dropped 
to fifty-one million bushels. 

The armistice released for productive 
labor millions of Frenchmen, including 
not only those who had fought at the 
front, but those who had been called 
away from their normal tasks to aid in 
the production and transportation of 
war material. These men were available 
for just such work as flour milling, and 
their employment was an immediate 
economic necessity. The total flour pro- 
ducing capacity of the French mills, esti- 
mated before the war at something like 
fifty-five million barrels annually, was 
readily capable of expansion, particular- 
ly by making fuller use of the fourteen 
thousand little country mills scattered all 
over the nation, and the figures indicate 
that this expansion has actually taken 
place. 

A comparison of import figures for 
other European countries indicates an 
exactly similar phenomenon. The United 
Kingdom, which in 1917-18 imported 14,- 
560,000 barrels of flour, had reduced its 
imports in 1919-20 to 6,476,000, while its 
wheat imports went up from one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight to one hundred 


and ninety million bushels. Italy, in the 
same period, cut its flour imports al- 
most exactly in half, and nearly doubled 
its imports of wheat. Even the neutral 
nations have been similarly affected, not 
by the release of men from military 
service, but by the disappearance of 
their abnormal trade in war material. 
Norway, for example, has reduced its 
flour imports from six hundred and fifty- 
two thousand barrels in 1916-17 to three 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand in 
1919-20, while increasing its imports of 
wheat from 2,640,000 bushels to 3,571,000. 
Switzerland, which did a thriving trade 
in special manufactures throughout the 
war, imported only one ‘fourth as ‘much 
flour in 1919-20 as in the preceding year, 
while its wheat imports more than 
doubled. 

It has often been alleged that the re- 
cent decline in the flour export trade is 
peculiar to the United States, but the 
loss has actually been much less con- 
spicuous so far than in the case of other 
exporting nations. Canada’s flour ex- 
ports, for instance, have been cut prac- 
tically in half; in 1917-18 Canadian flour 
shipments abroad amounted to 10,826,633 
barrels, while in 1919-20 they were 5,572,- 
688. Canadian wheat exports, which in 
1917-18 were about forty-two million 
bushels, were nearly seventy-eight mil- 
lion in the last fiscal year. Argentina 
exported only sixty per cent as much 
flour in 1920 as in 1919, but shipped 
abroad sixty-five per cent more wheat. 

It is impossible to escape the conclu- 
sion that the immense export trade in 
flour during the war years was a direct 
result of abnormal conditions, which 
made it impossible for most of the bellig- 
erent nations and their neutral neighbors 
to operate their flour mills at anything 
like full capacity. These conditions have 
disappeared, and Europe is now faced 
with the necessity of providing employ- 
ment for an enormous number of men, 
particularly in industries which will 
bring a profit to the people as a whole. 





WHO WILL GET THE WHEAT? 

Argentina expects to have about a hun- 
dred and twenty million bushels of wheat 
to sell abroad in the current year. Aus- 
tralia’s exportable surplus has not as yet 
been announced, but it is likely to be in 
the neighborhood of a hundred million 
bushels. India, with a large wheat crop 
already harvested, will add some fifty 
million bushels to the supply, and Man- 
churia, after having prohibited all wheat 
and flour exports less than two months 
ago, has already revoked its decision, and 
will sell its surplus grain abroad, 

Taken together, there is enough of this 
wheat to have a very important influence 
on Europe’s demand for American grain, 
and conditions are such as greatly to 
favor its prompt sale. The determining 
factor at present is the foreign exchange 
situation. A year ago Argentine wheat 
was relatively more costly than Ameri- 
can, for the reason that Argentine money 
was at a premium. In mid March of 
1920 the Argentine paper dollar, worth 
at par 42.44 cents, stood at 43.25 cents 
in New York; its present value is 34.62 
cents. This is equivalent to a discount 
of nineteen per cent from the price of 
every bushel of Argentine wheat, as com- 
pared with last year’s values, and yet in 
the first four months of 1920 Argentina 
sold far more wheat abroad than in any 
previous entire year in her history. 

For Indian wheat the difference is still 
more conspicuous. The rupee, which a 
year ago was worth 47.25 cents, is now 
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valued at 26.75, a decline of forty per 
cent. As for China, the value of the 
tael has been cut more than half in the 
past twelve months, falling with the sud- 
den decline in the market price of silver. 

In so far as the American wheat price 
is made in Liverpool, an economic half 
truth which in recent years has lost much 
of its weight, these discounts on wheat 
from other countries are of material im- 
portance. They mean that Europe can 
buy immense supplies of wheat without 
paying .the heavy supertax imposed by 
the premium of the dollar, and since, 
even at last year’s rates, it was willing 
and able to buy all the wheat that Argen- 
tina, Australia and India could spare, it 
is reasonably certain that the same thing 
will be true again this year. 

This applies, above all, to the coun- 
tries of continental Europe, most of 
which are in a like position with the 
wheat exporting nations so far as de- 
preciated exchange values are concerned. 
Spain, for example, is always a consider- 
able buyer of Argentine wheat and flour; 
in 1919 and 1920 its Argentine purchases 
averaged well over nine million bushels 
of wheat and twenty thousand barrels of 
flour. Since a year ago the value of the 
Spanish peseta has dropped twenty-eight 
per cent, which puts a further premium 
on purchases in those countries which 
have likewise shown a decline in currency 
values. 

Since March of 1920 the French 
franc has declined thirty-two per cent in 
value, the Italian lira fifty-two per cent, 
the Belgian franc twenty-nine, the Dan- 
ish and Norwegian krone about five, and 
the German mark twenty-seven. All 
these nations were extensive wheat buy- 
ers in Argentina in 1920, and since im- 
ported wheat or flour are absolutely nec- 
essary to all of them, it is to be assumed 
that they will be even more eager this 
year than last to do their buying in coun- 
tries where the exchange tax is less heavy 
than it is in the United States. 

So far as wheat exports from the Unit- 
ed States are concerned, it looks very 
much as though Europe, with the possible 
exception of the United Kingdom and 
Sweden, would draw most of its supplies 
for the remainder of the crop year from 
other sources. Had Argentina, Australia, 
Manchuria and India been able to make 
the most of their opportunities, the same 
reasoning might easily apply to flour ex- 
ports, but this has emphatically not been 
the case. Argentina, instead of increas- 
ing its export flour trade, has permitted 
it to fall off lamentably in the past year; 
Australia’s over-sea flour shipments have 
diminished instead of increasing; Man- 
churian flour has suffered severely from 
the poor quality of some of the European 
shipments; India still remains essentially 
an exporter of the raw material only. 

While exchange conditions naturally 
affect both the wheat and the flour trade 
of the United States, their influence on 
the two is by no means equal. In wheat 
the whole advantage now lies with the 
southern exporting nations, but in flour, 
even despite the tax of exchange, the 
United States still retains the foreign 
markets. How long it can continue to do 
so remains to be seen, but just at present 
economic conditions appear to favor the 
flour exporter in his competition with the 
wheat seller. Europe has every induce- 
ment to buy wheat elsewhere than in the 
United States, but if it is to make exten- 
sive purchases of flour, the United States 
and Canada are still the preferred buy- 
ing markets. 
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{REVIEW OF THE WEEK | 


The week’s flour market was badly un- 
settled by the general weakness in wheat, 
following the appearance of the govern- 
ment report showing wheat stocks esti- 
mated as still in farmers’ hands. The 
fact that, with a wheat crop 150,000,000 
bus smaller than the year before, these 
farm supplies appeared to be 43,000,- 
000 bus larger than on March 1, 1920, 
had an immediately discouraging effect 
on those who had vaguely believed in 
higher prices soon to come. 

Prices for patents were down 30@60c 
per bbl on an average, with very little 
business reported, as most of the pn tes | 
was done from stocks already in secon 
hands. Clears, on the other hand, held 
up better, owing to the continued export 
inquiry, with a fair amount of actual 
buying indicated. Millfeed continued in 
moderate demand but at higher prices, 
owing to the smallness of supplies. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 12 .. $9.35 $8.95 $9.40 
March 6 ...... 9.70 9.35 9.60 
Feb. 36 .cccccee 9.60 9.35 9.55 
Feb. 1 .ccccccs ° 9.50 9.20 9.75 
Jan, 2 ..ceeses - 10.15 9.80 10.10 
Dee, 1 ccocccces 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1 «...2-++- 11.46 11.00 10.85 
OO B ccctcocee BER 11.80 11.55 
Bept. 1 cccccoee 13.90 12.45 12.10 
CS Ee ¥ 12.80 12.60 
July 1 eee 13.40 13.35 
June 1 ° 14.55 13.86 
May 15* . 15.05 13.85 
Mayl1. 14.30 13.05 
April 1... 13.30 12.35 
March 1... 12.80 12.25 





The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





, Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 12 ...... $6.85 80 $7.10 
March 6 ....-+. 6.95 6.75 7.15 
Feb, 26 ....++-+ 6.80 6.95 7.25 
Feb, 1 ....c.e08 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Tan, 3 wccceees ° 7.30 7.36 7.36 
Dec, 1 .ccceeeee 7.00 6.75 7.20 
Nov, 1 .....eeee 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Oct. L-cccccccce 10.80 10.00 10.05 
Sept. 1 .cccccce 10.88 10.25 9.65 
Aug. 1.. «- 11.30 10.86 9.80 
July 1 ° 11.256 10.85" 10.50 
June 19* ....... 11.55 11.15 10.80 
June 1 ....eees 11.05 10.95 10.70 
May 1 .....-..-- 10.36 10.55 10.35 
April 1 ...eeeee 9.80 10.35 9.95 


March 1....... 9.45 9.65 9.50 

*Calendar year high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
March 6-12 ......- 39 52 37 
Feb, 27-March 5.. 36 62 39 
February average 45 * 62 39 
January average.. 44 60 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
Noyember av’ge.. 60 65 38 
October average... 55 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 80 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 


* prompt shipment. 
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An re average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on March 12 
was $30.25 per ton, which compares with 
the recent low point of $27.40, reached 
on Feb. 19, the high point of $59.80 
reached in May, and with the following 
first-of-the-month quotations: 


6S vic. cd. COR SE DO .. 5s. QOS 
ET eae 3 ae ere 





Nov. 1... +. 35.95 May 1... ++ 67.76 
Oct. 1 .. - 40.00 Aprill... 64.40 
- 47.10 March 1 .... 47.65 

Feb. 1 .....+++ 47.30 


sseseues Oe 





LONDON MARKET QUIET 


Rumored That Government Is Trying to De- 
control Mills by April 1—Market in 
Holland Firm, with Demand Good 


Lonvon, Enc., March 15.—(Special 
Cable)—Very little business is passing, 
as it is rumored that the government is 
endeavoring to decontrol British mills by 
April 1, instead of July 1. Buyers are 
awaiting developments. The Holland 
market is firm, with good demand for 
Heavy buying of 
clears and low grades. Quotations, in 
guilders (par value 40.2c, current ex- 
change rate, 34.40c), per sack of 220 
Ibs: spring wheat export patents, 32; 
spring wheat clears, 24; spring wheat 
low grades, 18; Manitoba export patents, 
32; Manitoba clears, 26; Kansas patents, 
29; Kansas straights, 25. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 

Equivalent quotations, per barrel of 196 
lbs, at current exchange rate: 32fl, $9.83; 
24fl, $7.37; 18fl, $5.53; 26f1, $7.99; 29f, $8.91; 
25fl, $7.68. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 16.) 
Nasyivitte.—Business dull following 

break in prices, in sympathy with wheat. 

Millfeed quiet. 

PurtapeteniA.—F lour dull and lower, 
in sympathy with decline in wheat. Mill- 
feed quiet but steady. 

Cotumsus.—No change in flour situa- 
tion. Buyers holding off in anticipation 
of lower prices. Feed quiet. 

Mitwavxkee.—Flour easy. Spring pat- 
ent 35c lower; straight down 40@50c; 
first clear 50c higher; rye flour 15c lower. 
Business slow and dull. Millfeed firmer 
and more active. 

Bautimore.—Flour weak and hard to 
sell at quotations, though many mills, 
especially those near by, are slow to re- 
duce, on the ground that farmers do not 
care to part with their wheat at market 
prices. Feed steady and featureless. 


Sr. Louis.—-Flour market weak and de- 
pressed, with little or no demand ap- 
parent. Actual values difficult to deter- 
mine, and all quotations strictly nominal. 
Only sales reported were few small lots 
of soft wheat flour to southern markets. 
Millfeed fairly steady, and demand quiet. 

Curcaco.—The weakness in the wheat 
market has set the flour trade back some- 
what, and values are lower by 30@40c 
bbl. It is rumored here that a Canadian 
mill has consigned 100 cars of flour to 
be sold at best price obtainable. Locally 
the buying continues to be of small lots. 


Boston.—Demand for fiour slow, with 
market lower on all grades, the trade 
meeting only most pressing needs. Spring 
and hard winter wheat millers’ agents 
are pressing sales at concessions from 
asking prices. Soft winter flours lower. 
Millfeed dull, with market steady on 
wheat feeds and lower on other feeds. 
Corn products and barley steady. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour business very un- 
satisfactory in Southwest this week, ow- 
ing to unsettled condition of the market. 
One mill, however, reports sales in ex- 
cess of output. Inquiries are numerous, 
but instructions are slim. Fair export 
demand for clears continues. Millfeed 
practically the same, with good demand 
for bran. Shorts dull, and supplies 
meager. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mar. 13 Mar. 15 
Mar. 12 Mar.5 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ...211,750 202,485 197,700 258,070 
St. Paul .ccsrvce 9,530 5,085 7,425 10,484 
Duluth-Superior 11,145 15,530 10,740 8,520 
Milwaukee ..... 3,830 6,190 10,000 12,000 

Totals vcvcess 236,255 229,290 225,865 289,070 
Outside mills*..150,315 ..... e pOGB wcccce 

Ag’gate sprg.386,570 ...... 330,830 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 16,800 23,100 19,600 36,600 
St. Louist ..... 34,700 31,500 41,400 51,400 
Buffalo ........ 136,760 134,550 80,355 95,130 
Rochester ..... 5,700 8,000 5,950 11,100 
Chicago ....... 20,000 15,250 20,000 22,250 


Kansas City.... 75,300 75,100 54,600 64,000 
Kansas City}. ..214,500 218,170 234,100 228,200 


Omaha ........ 14,325 15,105 13,215 13,530 
Toledo ........ 16,900 17,400 12,500 39,445 
Toledof ....... 52,580 69,995 35,765 60,980 
Indianapolis ... 7,645 6,555 7,840 56,060 
Nashville** .... 69,925 88,780 136,395 85,435 
Portland, Oreg.. 20,505 18,235 24,145 30,750 
i oe 17,365 19,480 39,885 24,880 
TOOGR .iicccn 21,025 28,215 53,020 34,000 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Mar. 13 Mar. 15 


Mar.12 Mar.5 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 39 37 36 49 
Be, POM se cdscseve 40 22 32 64 
Duluth-Superior .. 30 42 30 - 23 
Outside mills* .... 41 36 29 60 
Average spring.. 39 36 33 50 
Milwaukee ........ 16 26 42 67 
Oe Pe 33 46 39 73 
eS, eee 45 41 54 66 
oo Se 82 81 48 57 
Rochester ........ 31 43 32 60 
GUGNSS 6 ckccccons 68 54 82 83 
Kansas City ...... 66 66 56 79 
Kansas Cityt ..... 48 49 53 54 
CEE ccccwsccses 62 55 56 
EE: we iwnceesees 35 36 26 82 
Toledof .......... 37 39 35 72 
Indianapolis ...... 34 29 34 22 
Nashville** ....... 40 47 61 39 
Portland, Oregon.. 42 38 56 72 
BOGEIO cc cicccccce 33 37 76 53 
BOCOME oci tc ceves 36 50 93 59 
eee ee 43 42 48 63 


Flour output for week ending March 12 at 
all above points shows an increase of 1 per 
cent from week ending March 5. P 

*Minnesota, Dakota and lowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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CROP IN BEST CONDITION 


Winter Wheat in Southwest Thrives During 
Ideal Weather—Further Advanced Than 
Normally—Spring Seeding Begins 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Balmy weather and _ inter- 
mittent showers throughout the South- 
west have been beneficial to the growing 
wheat. There is ample moisture, and but 
little wind damage. The predicted bliz- 
zard in Missouri failed to materialize. 
Spring seeding is in full swing. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 15.—(Special 
Telegram) — Weather conditions have 
been exceptionally favorable for the 
growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois: The plant is further 
advanced than normally for this time of 
the year. Several good showers and mild 
temperatures the past three days have 
further benefited the crop. All sections 
report excellent conditions. 


Totepo, Ouro, March 12.—As a result 
of recent weather conditions, which have 
been extremely favorable, it is now pos- 
sible to say something quite definite in 
regard to the condition of the growing 
wheat. The weather has been almost 
ideal and, as a consequence, fields have 
made rapid progress and given a true in- 
dication of how they came through the 
winter. It seems clear that comparative- 
ly little damage has been done. In the 
great majority of cases, fields are look- 
ing very good, and present an unusually 
fine and green appearance. 


It is decidedly exceptional when a field 
looks backward and gives signs of having 
been winter killed. The winter has been 
so mild that there has been comparative- 
ly little frost in the ground at any time. 
In this immediate section, it is doubtful 
if there is any frost whatever in the 
ground at the present time. Some alter- 
nate freezing and thawing took place 
during the winter, but the plant appears 
to have survived it in practically all in- 
stances. 








Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
oe ee Sree: 1,116 748 232 ioe 
Consolidated 1,098 171 65 59 
OBUVIED ccccccses 1,000 231 80 eee 
Western ......... 1,061 220 28 172 
Grain Growers... 1,687 489 77 ees 
Fort William .... 323 478 126 256 
G, Te BP. ccccscccs 2,682 2,389 225 369 
Northwestern .... 722 27 14 es 
Port Arthur ..... 3,201 2,933 834 43 
Cam, Gov't osvcoss 588 1,342 229 541 


Sask. Co-op. ..... 
Davidson & Smith 12 57 16 oes 
Private elevators. 3,090 1,820 405 250 





oesesece 20,037 11,469 








Totals 2,404 1,777 
VORP GOO occcvvee 8,457 3,657 1,472 189 
Receipts .......- 1,119 1,044 278 86 
Rail shipments.. . 649 246 116 15 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 132 No. 3 C. W...... 2,291 
No. 1 northern..7,810 No. 3 C. W.. 2,679 
No. 2 northern..3,784 Ex. 1 feed ..... 400 
No. 3 northern..3,840 1 feed ......... 953 

61 2 feed ..... 946 
CERO cecsccces 2,381 
Private ele- 

VOROSS ccccess 1,820 
BORG ia cccves 11,469 











jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, March 15. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 












FLOUR— °- . Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ...--eereeeeeenneneecees - $8.25@ 8.50 SB.TOD O30 Bo ccc corse $9.10@ 9.20 $.....@..... $9.00@ 9.25 $9.25@ 9.50 $10.00@10.25 $8.90@ 9.25 $9.25@ 9.75 
Spring standard patent ....... evecetsocese ° 7.75@ 8.00 8.20@ 8.55 o Dace 8.50@ 8.90 6s vee 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.00 8.50 @10.00 8.40@ 8.80 ae 
Spring first clear .....+-+see++ seer eereesces 6.50@ 7.00 6.30@ 6.50 --@... 6.50@ 7.00 +@....- cect e@eccee 7.00@ 7.25 eres Perri Pere oeeee @u.ee 
Hard winter short patent 8.35@ 8.60 é bee OM 6 ape 6 8.00@ 8.70 8.70@ 9.00 Cs ve06 8.75@ 9.00 9.25@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.25 
Hard winter straight ..........+6. éee 7.65@ 7.90 ere, Pere 7.55@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.20 o@ acces 8.25@ 8.50 8.70@ 9.00 so cece Decvece 8.10@ 8.60 err, rere 
Hard winter first clear........seseeeeeeeeee 6.50@ 7.00 vans oases 5.80@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 oDacoee toes one A © @ «voce coco Qo veces oe De veee 
Soft winter short patent..... eocee . 8.50@ 8.75 TTT?) FETT -@. 9.10@10.40 --@.. 9.00@ 9.25 o cece @ cccee 9.00@ 9.75 o 000 e De cces 9.00@10.50 
Soft winter straight.......+..++++. on: lu eee ee er 8.00@ 8.50 -@..... *7.25@ 7.50 *7.75@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.35  8.50@ 8.90 
Soft winter first clear..........seeeceeeeeee 6.60@ 6.90 oe | (ee .@. 6.50@ 7.00 D ae ee) tary SeaeMatha's 8.00@ 8.75 Peds Sp 650@ 7.00 
Rye flour, white .......0++seee8 8.15@ 8.50 7.50@ 7.60 wade ws cace o@ coer worry Tere 8.50@ 9.00 0 06s BH cccce 8.25@ 9.00 erry Pere evry) vyre 
Rye flour, standard 7.50@ 7.75 6.50@ 6.75 -@. @ -@ 7.75@ 8.25 oP ocass 060.6 Os toes ere Pee bese sO sé coe 

FEED— 

Spring EN cn ceebes the Rdehicranriscdesess 26.00 @ 26.50 @ 23.00 ---@ o@ sscee Sere) err 32.00@33.00- 33.00@34.00 @ 33.50 -@31.00 o coe eo Moceee 
Hard winter bran ....... TETETET ETT 26.50 @ 26.75 @....- 22.00 @ 22.50 . +» @25.00 weer, Pere «wes 6 OP e 06-0 Terri Frere @33.50 o che EDS 0600 o cce e De cees 
Soft winter bran ......-.ccesccrereesseecese 26.25 @26.50 Bc cvee coo™ 24.50@25.50 -@. 34.00@35.00 34.00 @ 35.00 - @34.00 o ccc os cece 25.00 @28.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 25.00 @25.50 «+++ »@23.00 22.00 @ 23.00 -@. --@. 32.00 @33.00 32.00 @ 33.00 31.50 @32.50 «1+» @30.00 29.00 @31.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........++++ 29.00 @29.50 27.00 @29.00 23.00 @ 24.00 - @ 27.00 --@. 35.00 @ 36.00 36.00 @ 37.00 33.50 @36.50 «+ @35.00 eevee aves © 
Red dO™ ..rcccccreccccccece ecccesecccesees 36.00@36.50 34.00 @36.00 rere. ere 7 FF wer. lore 42.00 @ 43.00 41.00 @ 42.00 41.00@ 41.50 «see + @ 42.50 rere ere 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
MORES «2 crc ccccesscece $.....@ 9.55 $6.70 @7.00 $6.00 @6.25 esa o Decors $9.10@ 9.40 $8.30@ 8.50 
San Francisco ....... « «+e» @10.70 «oes @9.40 «e+ »@7.50 «++» @10.00 ocoes @10.45 eee @ 9.55 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft 


winter wheat flour and feed. 
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AMERICAN WHEAT SURPLUS 


Bureau of Markets Finds 165,000,000 Bus for 
Export and Carry-Over in United 
States and Canada 


Canada and the United States on Feb. 
12 had a wheat surplus of 165,000,000 
bus for export and carry-over, according 
to a United States Bureau of Markets 
estimate just issued, based upon official 
and commercial reports. This estimate 
takes into account the combined crops of 
the two countries, the carry-over from 
the last crop, bread and seed require- 
ments, and export clearances at seaports 
from the beginning of the crop year to 
Feb. 12, 1921. 

The crop of the two countries, accord- 
ing to the latest official estimates, and 
the carry-over from the previous crop, 
amounted to 1,161,000,000 bus. Bread 
and seed requirements in Canada are 
estimated at 105,000,000 bus, and in the 
United States at 615,000,000... Total esti- 
mated requirements for the two countries 
are therefore 720,000,000 bus. This 
amount deducted from the total supply 
leaves 443,000,000 bus as the surplus for 
export and carry-over into the 1921 crop 

ear. 

Export clearances of wheat and flour 
at all the seaports of the two countries 
from the beginning of the crop year 
(July 1 in the United States and Sept. 1 
in Canada) to Feb. 12 amounted to 278,- 
000,000 bus. This deducted from the 
crop year surplus leaves 165,000,000 for 
export during the remainder of the crop 
year and for carry-over into the next 
season. 


CANADIAN CARRY-OVER SMALL 


The carry-over from one crop season 
to another in Canada is small. It may 
be assumed that the carry-over from this 
crop to the next will be approximately 
the same as that from last season to this, 
which was 4,000,000 bus. In the United 
States, however, the carry-over is large, 
and varies greatly. It has been as low 
as 20,000,000 bus and as high as 163,- 
000,000. The average is about 70,000,000. 
Some grain statisticians believe that the 
carry-over in the United States on July 
1 next will be close to the minimum. It 
is thought that the demand from Europe 
will be great enough during the remain- 
der of the season to take all the wheat 
this country can spare. This indicates 
the futility of trying to estimate the 
probable carry-over. The best that can 
be done is to estimate the combined sur- 
plus for export and carry-over. 

The Canadian 1920 wheat crop, ac- 
cording to the revised official estimate, 
was 263,000,000 bus, and the carry-over 
was 4,000,000. Consumption and seed, it 
is estimated, will require 105,000,000 bus, 
leaving a surplus of 162,000,000 for the 
crop year. 

In the United States the crop is offi- 
cially estimated at 787,000,000. bus, and 
the carry-over July 1, 1920, in part offi- 
cial and in part commercial, is estimated 
at 109,000,000, a total of 896,000,000 bus. 
Estimating the consumption at 530,000,- 
000 and seed requirements at 85,000,000 
makes a total requirement of 615,000,000 
bus. This amount taken from the total 
supply leaves 281,000,000 bus for export 
and carry-over into the next crop season. 


CANADIAN WHEAT TO UNITED STATES 


From the beginning of the crop season, 
Sept. 1, to Feb. 12, Canada shipped 69,- 
000,000 bus wheat, including a small 
amount of flour computed as wheat, to 
this country. In the same period 30,- 
000,000 bus Canadian wheat in bond were 
cleared at United States ports, leaving 
39,000,000 still in this country on that 
date. 

The Canadian wheat shipped to this 
country may be divided as follows: as 
flour, 3,000,000 bus; by lake from Sept. 
1 to Dec. 14, 57,000,000; by rail to Du- 
luth and Minneapolis from Sept. 1 to 
Feb. 12, 9,000,000; total, 69,000,000 bus. 

Under normal conditions in the export 
flour trade, a considerable percentage of 
the Canadian wheat received in this coun- 
try and not cleared in bond would prob- 
ably be offset by exportations of flour. 
But flour exports have been and still are 
so small that the Canadian wheat distrib- 
uted in this country will be offset by 
exports of different classes and quality 
of native wheat instead of flour. 

No returns are made by United States 
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customs offices of Canadian wheat that 


‘enters this country in bond; it is regard- 


ed as “in transit” for clearance at some 
American seaport. Yet each customs 
office on the northern boundary has a 
record of wheat that enters in bond. 
When it is cleared at seaports, returns 
are made; or, when it is taken out of 
bond to be sold in this country, it is then 
reported as having been imported. Wheat 
not in bond that is brought into the 
United States is reported by the customs 
offices as imported. 

From Sept. 1 to Feb. 12 the customs 
offices reported 36,000,000 bus wheat, and 
in addition flour equivalent to 3,000,000 
bus wheat, as having been imported, or 
a total of 39,000,000 bus. From Canada 
it was reported that 69,000,000 bus wheat 
were shipped to the United States in that 
period. The 30,000,000 difference is ac- 
counted for by the “in transit” wheat as 
shown by that amount of clearances in 
bond at American seaports. 


FEED RULES FORMULATED 


Millers, Grain Dealers and Feed Men Meet 
to Establish Uniform Regulations 
for Feed Contracts 


Several millers and feed manufactur- 
ers representing the Millers’ National 
Federation, Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation and the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association, met in Chi- 
cago, Friday and Saturday last, to for- 
mulate national trade rules and regula- 
tions governing contracts in feeding- 
stuffs. 

Those present were as follows: Wil- 
liam G. Crocker, chairman, Minneapolis; 
W. O. Fehling, Philadelphia; E. C. 
Dreyer, St. Louis; E, M. Hibbs, Kansas 
City; J. B. McLemore, Nashville; E. T. 
Stanard, St. Louis; W. D. Levy, Louis- 
ville; H. A. Smith, F. A. Dernberger, 
Buffalo, N. Y; R. P. Purchase, Minne- 
apolis; H. D. Yoder, Topeka; A. C. Ber- 
net, St. Louis; A. P. Husband, Chicago. 

The committees formulated what they 
believed to be rules equitable to both 
millers and eastern and western feed dis- 
tributors. A draft of the rules will un- 
doubtedly be given out to the trade 
within the next week. 

Before adjourning, William G, Crock- 
er, chairman, appointed a committee of 
five to draft a uniform sales contract for 
feedingstuffs. This committee, composed 
of H. D. Yoder, chairman, W. O. Fehl- 
ing, E. C. Dreyer, J. B. McLemore and 
R. P. Purchase, is to meet in St. Louis 
within the next two weeks. 

Those present at the Chicago meeting 
went on record as favoring the enact- 
ment of a uniform federal feedingstuffs 
law. ‘They also passed a resolution in- 
dorsing an effort, on the part of the 
various organizations they represented, 
to secure equalization of reconsigning 
charges on grain products and grain. 

C. H, CHatren. 











.GOES INTO RECEIVERSHIP 

To.epo, Ouro, March 12.—It is report- 
ed that a receivership bill was filed 
against F. W. Brodé & Co., Inc., large 
dealers in cottonseed products, Memphis, 
Tenn., by the Widney-Humphreys Co., 
Dallas, Texas, that later Brodé & Co. 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
and that the secretary-treasurer was ap- 
pointed receiver. A call was sent out for 
the first meeting of creditors to be held 
on March 11. 

There are said to be about 400 cred- 
itors involved, very widely scattered; lia- 
bilities are approximately $786,000, and 
assets $287,000. The following are named 
among the creditors: L. E. Lovitt & Co. 
and Bosworth Bag Co., Memphis; Head 
& Co., J. M. Benson & Co., Bent & Bar- 
ron, and R, H. Young & Co., Dallas, 
Texas; Russell Cullen Cotton Oil Co., 
San Antonio, Texas; Elk City (Okla.) 
Cotton Oil Co; G. G. Littleton, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Elentere Cotton Oil Co., 
Waxahachie, Texas; Planters Cotton Oil 
Co., Ennis, Texas; Maxis (Texas) Cotton 
Oil Co; Grand View (Texas) Cotton Oil 
Co; Lands Cotton Oil Co., New Braun- 
fels, Texas; McKinney (Texas) Cotton 
Oil Co; Planters’ Oil Co., Frost, Texas. 

This business was originally started in 
1875 by F. W. Brodé and was continued 
many years by him until Sept. 1, 1915, 
when it was incorporated under the laws 
of Tennessee with an authorized capital 


stock of $75,000. Oct. 16, 1915, an 
amendment was asked to the charter, 
elimination of the word “incorporated,” 
and the right to begin on a capital of 
$50,000. , 
The business has always enjoyed good 
standing, and Mr. Brodé has been high- 
ly regarded in trade circles, both for his 
experience and knowledge of the busi- 
ness and his record. It is presumed that 
the company was caught in the recent 
decline which has taken place in the price 
of cottonseed products, and suffered 
heavy losses thereby. 
W. H. Wicern. 


ATTACK CONSIGNMENT EVIL 


Columbus Flour Club Adopts Resolution Pro- 
testing Against Dangerous 
Trade Practice 


At the weekly meeting of the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Flour Club, on March 12, 
there was an extensive discussion of the 
practice resorted to by certain mills in 
consigning, to jobbers and brokers, flour 
to be put in local warehouses and sold 
at current market prices, and in any 
amount, returns being made to the mills 
weekly or monthly, less charges for stor- 
age, insurance, reconditioning, etc., and 
also less jobbers’ or brokers’ profits. 

It was pointed out that this practice 
was attractive to jobber or broker, in 
that it gave him flour always available on 
which he took no risk whatever, and that 
it gave the mills resorting to it a leverage 
in starting new jobbing accounts without 
involving the expense of salesmen, but 
that it worked a great hardship on the 
old line mills which are spending money 
on keeping salesmen in the field, and de- 
pending on real salesmanship to intro- 
duce their product. 

As a result of this discussion, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 

“Resolved, That as a club we protest 
most vehemently against this practice of 
consigning flour to jobbers and brokers 
in this state, to be put in warehouses 
and sold in any amount, at prevailing 
market prices at time of sale. It is our 
opinion that it is an evil practice, which, 
if continued, will be far-reaching, and 
greatly to the disadvantage of the mills 
that are seeking distribution through the 
regular channels and in the regular way, 
and paying good ‘money to do so; be it 
also 

“Resolved, That our action in this mat- 
ter be brought to the attention of the 








.National Federated Flour Clubs, and 


that we also request the different trade 
journals to publish these resolutions, with 
a view of curbing as much as possible 
this growing evil practice.” 





FRENCH FARM WAGES 

Farm wages in France are entering 
into the cost of production to a greater 
and greater extent. The following table 
gives a comparison of the average daily 
wage in several departments in France 
in the years 1915 and 1920, in cents, com- 
puted on a par basis, the per cent of in- 
crease also being shown: 


Department— 1915 1920 Increase 
69 180 





ATP ccccccccccccces 193 

ATAGEHE 2 vcccossccecs 57 174 200 
CRAPEREE .nccccsscces 57 174 233 
CHOP seccecveecescsess 86 199 130 
COFTOBO oc ccccvcccccce 72 270 170 
DOPGGGRO ccccccccces 77 154 100 
DOURS cc cesccccccsees 77 212 175 
Eure-et-Loir .... oo TF 154 100 
Finistere ....... 43 154 140 
MEOPREIE ccccccce 77 232 200 
Ille-et-Vilaine .. oe Ve 203 180 
BMGES . k.ceccrosecesess 77 251 225 
TsOBOTO ccccccccscccce 58 212 260 
Manche .........e.0% 58 135 133 
OIMO ccccccscscccvcces 77 193 150 
Soane-et-Loire ....... 68 193 180 
Seine-et-Marne ...... 87 290 230 
GOURMG ccccvcescccses 63 225 250 





Argentina—Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from Argentina, hy cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 


1920...... 184,600 172,538 39,883 28,286 
1919...... 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
1918...... 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
1917...... 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
1916...... 84,321 113,140 25,192 55,421 
1916...... 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
1914...... 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
1938...... 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
1912...... 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
BOER. avces 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
1910...... 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
1909...... 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
2908...... 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 


Exports of barley in 1920, 2,327,000 bus 
(000’s not omitted); 1919, 1,525,000 bus; 
1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 527,000 bus; 1916, 
2,439,000 bus; 10-year average, 1910-19, 1,= 
265,000 bus, 
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CANADA’S FLOUR EXPORTS 





February Shipments Heavy—Nearly 200,000 
Bblis Sent to United States During Month, 
Exceeding November Record 


Toronto, Ont., March 12.—Canadian 
exports of flour to all countries for the 
month of February totaled 622,730 bbls, 
as against 236,000 for the same month 
last year. Of this total 198,712 bbls went 
to the United States. 

Exports of wheat and flour for the six 
months of the current crop year have 
been as follows: 


WHEAT, BUS 

To other Total 

ToU. K. ToU.S. countries exports 

Sept. 1,588,720 1,478,469 858,691 3,925,880 
Oct. 1,502,121 8,311,789 6,733,041 16,546,951 
Nov. 2,535,046 8,623,718 14,975,005 26,133,769 
Dec. 7,738,652 12,234,449 14,761,105 34,734,206 
Jan. 4,746,832 4,049,702 2,649,471 11,446,005 
Feb. 2,354,173 4,247,652 2,579,355 9,181,180 





Tot 20,465,544 38,945,779 42,556,668 101,967,991 
FLOUR, BBLS 





Sept. 31,426 10,889 267,611 309,926 
Oct.. 104,448 131,374 334,657 570,479 
Nov.. 318,522 195,922 229,725 744,169 
Dec.. 256,570 194,181 156,822 607,573 
Jan.. 375,619 174,846 153,176 703,641 
Feb.. 329,307 198,712 94,711 622,730 
Tots. 1,415,892 905,924 1,236,702 38,558,518 


The total exports of Canadian wheat 
and flour to the United States and other 
countries via United States and Canadian 
seaports from Sept. 1, 1920, to Feb. 28, 
1921, were as follows: 


Wheat Flour 
To— bus bbls 
United States ........ 38,945,779 905,924 
Other countries— 
Via U. &. POPS. .02000% 40,987,466 1,107,474 
Via Canadian ports... 22,034,746 1,545,120 





Totals ......%. Scene 101,967,991 3,558,518 
A. H. Batey. 





DOUGLAS M. CAIN DEAD 


Kansas City Feed Man in Poor Health for 
Several Months—Was Manager of Cain 
Milling Co, for 20 Years 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 12.—Douglas 
M. Cain, who for a number of years 
was engaged in the feed business 
here in connection with the Hinds Grain 
Co. but for the last two months operat- 
ing on his own account, died at his home 
here, Wednesday night, after a short 
illness. His health had been poor for 
several months. 

Mr. Cain was for about 20 years active 
manager of the Cain Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas, one of the oldest established 
milling institutions of the Southwest. 
The concern was long one of the most 
prominent and active mills of this dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Cain is survived by his immediate 
family, consisting of his wife and two 
children, and by four sisters and four 
brothers, three of whom are connected 
with the milling business. The last men- 
tioned are Victor A. Cain, president 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co. Ar- 
thur S, Cain, sales manager William Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
J. W. Cain, sales manager Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City. Funeral serv- 
ices will be held at Atchison, tomorrow. 


R. E. Srerrine. 








PIONEER NEBRASKAN MILLER DIES 

Jacob Teeters, pioneer Nebraskan mill- 
er, died at his home in North Bend, Neb., 
on March 8. At the time of his death, 
though retired from active business, he 
still maintained the official position of 
president of the North Bend Milling Co. 

Mr. Teeters was born on Feb. 20, 1845, 
at Clarion, Pa. At an early age he 
moved with his family to Iowa. As a 
young man he was employed by the 
Waterloo (Iowa) Milling Co. as. head 
miller of one of the company’s mills. In 
1871 he married Elizabeth Watson, of 
Waterloo, and in 1888 moved to Nebras- 
ka to accept the position of head miller 
of the Wahoo Mills. In 1899 he retired 
on account of ill health; but in 1903 he 
again entered the milling business, pur- 
chasing a half interest in the North Bend 
Milling Co., in partnership with his life- 
long friend, William Emerson, of Water- 
loo. Until three years ago he was active 
in the North Bend company. . 

Mr. Teeters is survived by his wife, 
two sons and two daughters. Funeral 
services were held on March 10 at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at North 
Bend, 
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TAX LAW TO PRECEDE TARIFF PLANS 





Congress Likely to Postpone Formulation of New Tariff Law Until After It 
Has Revised Method of Taxation—Sales Tax Favored if 
Practicable Application Can Be Evolved 


Wasuineton, D, C., March 15.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Simultaneously with his 
announcement that he had been author- 
ized by President Harding to say that 
the extraordinary session of Congress 
would be called for April 11, Senator 
Lodge yesterday expressed the opinion 
that a revision of the tax laws would 
precede action on tariff legislation. The 
Senate leader declared that he had rec- 
ommended this prior action on tax laws 
at conferences held at the Capitol today 
between Republican members of the reve- 
nue committees of the Senate and House, 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, and 
the Republican leaders of the two legis- 
lative branches. 

This virtual decision to give tax re- 
vision the right of -way over tariff legis- 
lation overturns the programme formu- 
lated some time ago by Chairman Ford- 
ney, of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, and later accepted by Sena- 
tor Penrose, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance. 

In the first instance Senator Penrose 
favored postponement of the tariff ques- 
tion, but, following the same course he 
pursued in the emergency tariff fight, 
he deferred to the wishes of the western 
group in Congress which has demanded 
an emergency tariff as the first product 
of the new Congress. Now, with the 
* House tariff advocates apparently re- 
ceding in their demand that tax legisla- 
tion be postponed, Senator Penrose finds 
sufficient support for his original posi- 
tion, and so is disposed to return to it. 

The plan to take up tax revision first 
has been indorsed by Secretary Mellon, 
it is understood, and President Harding 
is expected to strengthen it further by a 
recommendation to be incorporated in 
his message to the new Congress. 


TARIFF WOULD INVOLVE DELAYS 


Postponement of tariff legislation does 
not mean any appreciable departure 
from the historic protectionist policy of 
the Republican party. It means, first, 
that administration leaders regard tax 
matters as more pressing at this time. It 
also means that world economic condi- 
tions are not regarded as sufficiently sta- 
bilized yet to permit the writing of per- 
manent tariff legislation. 

Senator Lodge pointed out today that 
the emergency tariff bill passed by the 
last Congress and vetoed by the Presi- 
dent had only 22 items in it, yet it took 
several weeks to pass it. On the other 
hand, tariff advocates are now propos- 
ing an emergency tariff including several 
thousand items, that would require 
months of consideration. To follow this 
plan would mean months of delay in re- 
vising the tax law, and Senator Lodge 
believes that such a delay would seriously 
handicap the efforts of the business 
world to return to something like nor- 
mal conditions. 

He also shares with others the belief 
that such a programme of tariff consid- 
eration would tend to defeat itself. To 
work for perhaps six months on an emer- 
gency ‘tariff, only to set it aside, would 
appeal to a great many people, he holds, 
as a needless waste of time, and this 
could be used by opponents of protec- 
tion to delay and obstruct the permanent 
tariff revision. 

While Senator Lodge would not com- 
mit himself to any definite tax pro- 
gramme today, he expressed the opinion 
that there was a strong swing in Con- 
gress toward utilization of some form of 
sales tax instead of the excess profits 
levy, if the sales tax proposal can be 
written into workable legislation, 


SALES TAX FAVORED 


During the past few days a strong 
drive has appeared for the enactment of 
some kind of general sales tax in lieu of 
the excess profits tax and the higher in- 
come surtaxes, which it is expected will 
be reduced. The sales tax proposal has 
been fathered for some months by Sena- 
tor Smoot, of Utah, without the develop- 
ment of much enthusiasm in either the 
Senate or the House. A recent referen- 


_dum by the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States among its members 
revealed strong opposition to the sales 
tax proposal. Nevertheless, the move- 
ment on behalf of the sales tax has 
more recently shown so much strength 
that Senator Penrose said recently that 
the proposal would be thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Senate finance committee 
as one of its first revenue studies. 

The sales tax proposal as presented 
to the revenue committees of Congress 
appears for the most part in two forms: 
(1) a small uniform levy of 1 or 114 per 
cent on the price at which any com- 
modity or service is sold, to be collected 
every time there is a sale or resale; (2) 
a similar sales tax levied on one sale 
only, the final sale to the consumer. 


TAX ON EVERY SALE 


The former proposal, which is a turn- 
over tax, would be collected on the sale 
of the raw material to the manufacturer, 
on the manufacturer’s sale of his prod- 
uct, and so on every time there is an ex- 
change, up to the final tax on the re- 
tailer’s sale to the consumer. This form 
of sales tax is strongly opposed in rec- 
ommendations now before the revenue 
committees of the House and Senate. It 
is alleged that such a tax presents the 
opportunity for “pyramiding” that is at 
the bottom of much of the dissatisfac- 
tion with the excess profits tax. 

Large industrial concerns, it is pointed 
out, that handle their material all the 
way from the raw state to the ultimate 
consumer, would have to pay only on 
the final sale. This would give them a 
heavy advantage in highly competitive 
markets over smaller concerns devoting 
their energies to a single operation such 
as preparing the raw material, or manu- 
facturing, jobbing or retailing. 

Again, it is reported that the turnover 
sales tax would be inevitably passed 
along to the final seller, and that with 
each successive transfer the tendency 
would be to add to the price a little 
more than is warranted by the passage 
of the tax. This would tend to increase 
the ultimate price and would give the 
intermediate factors in the movement 
of goods to the consumer an advantage 
over the final seller. 


TAX ON FINAL SALE ONLY 


The straight tax of perhaps 1 per cent 
on the final sale seems to have a great 
deal more backing in communications 
sent to Congress, though this also meets 
with considerable opposition from vari- 
ous business interests. It is asserted 
that if such a tax could be applied on 
all gross sales without exception, it might 
prove effective and practical. However, 
in most of the discussion of the sales 
tax proposal in Congress there is an 
agreement that certain basic necessities, 
such as bread, butter, tea, coffee, and 
sugar, should be exempted from the tax. 
That would involve expense accounting 
operations, it is pointed out, to gather 
the specialized data on which the gov- 
ernment based collections. 


QUESTION OF PRACTICABILITY 


To summarize the situation with re- 
spect to the possibility of a sales tax, the 
principal revenue producer, at this time, 
only this can be said: the theory of a 
sales tax appeals strongly to a great 
many administration leaders, including 
prominent members of the revenue com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House. At 
the same time there is considerable 
doubt in both branches of Congress that 
the proposal can be written into prac- 
tical legislation. 

Chief among these doubts is the ques- 
tion of working out a scheme of effec- 
tive collection that would impose heavy 
accounting expenses neither on the seller 
nor the government. Then there are 
questions about the legality of imposing 
such a tax. If the courts should hold 
that a sales tax were a direct levy, un- 
der the Constitution, it must be appor- 
tioned among the states according to 
their population, an obviously imprac- 
ticable arrangement. 

All in all, the sales tax project is cer- 


tain to figure prominently in the revenue 
discussion. Its use as a revenue produc- 
er will largely depend upon the legisla- 
tive ingenuity of its propanents in writ- 
ing it into law in a form that will meet 
obvious disadvantages raised against it. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





ARGENTINE EXPORTS FALL 





Uncertainty as to Export Tax Policy Holds 
Down Wheat and Flour 
Shipments 


Buenos Arres, Feb. 15.—The Argen- 
tine cereal market is in a state of great 
uncertainty owing to the failure of the 
government to make known its plans as 
regards the imposition of a special ex- 
port tax on wheat or other cereals. On 
Thursday of last week four prominent 
members of the Grain Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation were received in audience by the 
president of the Republic. The object 
of the visit was to inform the president 
of the uncertainty prevailing in the wheat 
market owing to ignorance of the inten- 
tions of the government with regard to 
the imposition of export taxes. 

The members of the delegation asked 
the president outright whether he would 
have any objection to inform them if the 
government contemplated the imposition 
of an additional tax on wheat shipped to 
foreign countries, similar to that imposed 
last year. They added that, according to 
their information, the European market 
conditions were not so favorable for the 
imposition of such a tax today as they 
were last year. 

In replying to the delegates, the presi- 
dent stated that the government could 
not make any declaration in advance re- 
garding emergency measures which fu- 
ture circumstances might render desir- 
able for the protection of the interests 
of agriculturists and of home consumers, 
which interests would have preferential 
consideration over all others. 

The president -also said that, in mat- 
ters of this nature, the intentions of 
Congress had to be taken into account. 
Finally, he added that, as the executive 
power, in public questions of this kind, 
desired to harmonize all interests, it 
would be desirable that the grain export- 
ers should formulate some proposal hav- 
ing in view the defense of the country’s 
agricultural production, such for in- 
stance as the fixing of a remunerative 
minimum price for wheat. He thought 
it possible that, with such a basis, a pro- 
cedure which would protect all the in- 
terests concerned might be evolved. 

On leaving, the members of the dele- 
gation said that they would consult with 
other grain exporters regarding this sug- 
gestion, and the president assured them 
that he, for his part, would study the 
matter carefully, and that, whatever de- 
cision might eventually be adopted, due 
regard would be had to the legitimate 
interests of the grain exporters. 


EXPORTS LIGHT 


The results of this state of uncer- 
tainty are to be seen in the relatively 
small volume of exports during the 
month of January, as compared with the 
same period in previous years. Wheat 
exports last month amounted to 62.289 


~ metric tons (2,286,000 bus), as against 


542,617 tons in January of 1920, 95,934 
in January of 1919, 64,360 in 1918, 200,- 
256 in 1917 and 64,226 in 1916. Of last 
month’s total, 25,624 tons went to Brazil, 
15,510 to Spain, 5,923 to Holland, 2,351 
to Belgium, 1,245 to Germany and 1,072 
to the United Kingdom. 

Flour exports showed an even more 
conspicuous decline, amounting in Janu- 
ary to only 1,690 bbls, as against 281.097 
in January of 1920, and 47,051, 90,349, 
16,968 and 55,507 in January of 1919, 
1918, 1917 and 1916, respectively. 

Corn exports last month amounted to 
229,641 metric tons (9,025,000 bus), as 
against 364,694 tons a year ago, 141,485 
two years ago, 62,621 three years ago, 
175,028 four years ago, and 278,755 five 
years ago. Germany was the largest 
buyer, with 44,333 tons; Italy took 24,- 
990, Spain 21,075, the United Kingdom 
19,116, Scandinavia 17,942, Holland 10,- 
325, and France 8,646. 

Exports of flaxseed in January 
amounted to 70,353 metric tons (2,765,000 
bus), of which Holland took 18,536 tons, 
the United Kingdom 17,199, the United 
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States 8,023, Germany 6,591, Belgium 6,- 
026, and France 5,013. Flaxseed exports 
in January of preceding years were: 74,- 
796 tons in 1920, 7,892 in 1919, 38,511 in 
1918, 14,545 in 1917, and 81,683 in 1916. 

Exports of oats last month amounted 
to 30,914 metric tons (2,130,000 bus), of 
which 19,027 tons were sold “for orders,” 
and 7,477 went to the United Kingdom. 
Oats exports in January of preceding 
years were: 40,627 tons in 1920, 33,122 
in 1919, 3 in 1918, 12,787 in 1917, and 
39,531 in 1916. 

Exports of wheat products other than 
flour were exceptionally heavy last 
month, amounting to 16,440 metric tons, 
of which the United Kingdom took 15,- 
442, A year ago the exports were 11,978 
tons; none in January of 1919, 343 tons 
in January of 1918, and 1,139 and 6,646 
in the corresponding periods of 1917 and 
1916, 


GRAIN MARKET INACTIVE 


The local grain market continues rela- 
tively inactive, with prices fairly well 
maintained. Wheat prices range $15.80 
@16.30 m/n per 100 kilos ($1.50@1.55 
per bu at exchange then ruling) for 
wheat on wagon at the port of Buenos 
Aires. On Feb. 12 spot wheat was quot- 
ed as high as $16.70 ($1.59 per bu). 
Some important operations were effected 
in corn during the week. Prices were 
firm on a strong export demand, and by 
the end of the week as much as $10.50 
m/n (9344c per bu) was offered for corn 
for immediate delivery. Corn stocks 
have been much depleted of late as the 
result of heavy shipments. 

Prices quoted for future delivery are 
considerably below those for spot grain. 
With spot wheat ruling at $16.10@16.70 
m/n per 100 kilos ($1.52@1.59 per bu), 
March delivery is quoted at $15.90@ 
16.45, and May at $15.40@15.95. Spot 
corn is quoted at $10.70@10.95 per 100 
kilos (95@99c per bu), with March at 
$10.05@10.25, May at $7.35@7.55, and 
June at $6.90@7.15. 

Flaxseed quotations are about steady, 
with little difference between spot and 
future prices. The present range for 
spot flaxseed is $14.80@15.50 m/n per 
100 kilos ($1.32@1.38 per bu). Oats are 
selling at $7.30@7.40 m/n per 100 kilos 
(37@38e per bu). 

W. J. Lams. 





DEATH OF HIRAM R. LYON 





Vice President of Minneapolis Milling Com- 
pany Dies in Pasadena, Aged 67— 
Active in Banking 


Hiram Rogers Lyon, vice president of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and an officer of its affiliated ele- 
vator companies, died Saturday, March 
12, after a brief illness, at his winter 
home in Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Lyon had 
gone to California in November, and was 
accompanied by Mrs. Lyon and _ his 
daughter, Mrs. Ernest Mahler, of Nee- 
nah, Wis. 

Mr. Lyon, in addition to his mill and 
elevator connections, was chairman of 
the board of directors of the Midland 
National Bank, Minneapolis. He was 
also president of seven country banks. 

Mr. Lyon was born in Zanesville, Ohio, 
in 1856. He was a member of the Min- 
neapolis, Minikahda, Lafayette and Ath- 
letic clubs. Funeral services were held 
in Pasadena, March 14. It is understood 
that the body is to brought to Minne- 
apolis in the spring for interment. 





WHEAT DISTRIBUTION MARCH 1 


Stocks of wheat March 1 in country 
mills and elevators were 81,946,000 bus, 
compared with 117,950,000 a year ago, a 
reduction of 30 per cent, according to 
estimates made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Estimates of stocks March 1 in various 
positions during the past few years are 
as follows, in millions of bushels (i.e. 
000,000’s omitted) : 


Country 

mills and 
On farms elevators Visible Total 
1921..... 208 82 30 320 
1930. ...% 165 117 56 338 
1919..... 139 107 123 359 
2928....- 308 66 14 188 
ol} Pee 101 89 52 242 
oo!) eee 244 155 71 470 
1916..... 153 86 56 295 
A914. ..0% 152 94 63 309 
Average 157 100 58 315 
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AUSTRALIAN MILLS SUFFER 


Control of Prices Forces Country Mills Out 
of Exist Aaothastti Pre- 
vent Flour Exports 


Me.sourne, Vicroria, Feb, 5.—It was 
announced in Brisbane, Queensland, re- 
cently that, owing to the price of flour 
fixed by the price commissioner for coun- 
try mills, it was highly probable that the 
smooth working of the lately created 
wheat pool would be jeopardized. The 
millers desired that the price should be 
fixed at £21 per ton for Brisbane, and 
£21 10s for country mills, but the com- 
missioner determined upon £19 12s 6d 
for Brisbane, and £19 7s 6d for country 
mills. These prices, it has been pointed 
out, do not cover the costs, especially in 
respect to operations at country mills, 
where the loss on every ton of flour 
ground, it was claimed, would amount to 
approximately £1. 

The Victoria Millowners’ Association 
has amended the rates for flour, bran 
and pollard. Flour has been reduced by 
22s 6d per ton, to £19 17s 6d, net, de- 
livered, and the prices of bran and pol- 
lard have been increased by 45s, to £10 
per ton, net, delivered. 

There is a feeling among millers and 
consumers that the fall in the price of 
flour should be followed by a decline in 
the price of bread by 1d per 4-lb loaf. 
The millers acknowledge that the margin 
of 22s 6d per ton in itself may not be 
sufficient to cover the alteration, but it 
is urged that, when flour was fixed at 
£21 per ton, the bakers settled upon a 
figure which was ag waren igher 
in comparison with the previous quota- 
tion, £17 per ton. 

Master bakers, on the other hand, con- 
tend that, owing to the high rates of 
wages which now have to be paid to em- 
ployees, including £5 per week to cart- 
ers, in many instances, the price of bread 
must remain as at present. 








AMERICAN REPORTS “NOT TAKEN SERIOUSLY” 


Recently there appeared in the press 
a message from Chicago to the effect 
that France had purchased 36,000,000 bus 
of Australian wheat and Egypt 12,000,- 
000 bus. The intimation, however, was 
not taken seriously in grain circles. The 
manager of the Australian Wheat Board, 
when interviewed on the matter, de- 
clined to comment, and advanced the 
view that it was unnecessary and unwise 
to enlighten American competitors with 
regard to the correctness or otherwise of 
the figures. 

In relation to the foregoing, it may be 
mentioned that several weeks ago, indeed 
before the close of the year, it was gen- 
erally understood by those credited with 
having a knowledge of such things that 
more than half of the Australian ex- 
portable surplus had been disposed of 
to over-sea countries at highly remunera- 
tive prices. 

The Australian Wheat Board, for some 
reason or other, still refuses to permit 
millers to quote flour for shipment to 
Great Britain or continental countries. 
The reason given for this policy is that 
the imperial authorities do not desire to 
import Australian flour. With this of- 
ficial explanation in their possession, some 
of the Victorian millers sought informa- 
tion from their representatives in Lon- 
don. One of these, in reply to a specific 
question, intimated that he was abso- 
lutely free to sell to any buyer at any 
price without interference from the gov- 
ernment or from anybody else. Under 
the circumstances, Australian millers 
would like to hear some more definite 
and satisfactory pronouncement by the 
Australian Wheat Board. 

It is understood in well-informed cir- 
cles that Western Australian millers have 
been invited to quote on 12,000 tons of 
flour for the Egyptian government, and 
that South Australia has been allotted 
6,000 tons. No doubt these quantities 
represent portions of the big sale of 
wheat which was made to Egypt some 
months ago. 

Up to the present, Victorian millers 
have not been approached in the matter. 
Meanwhile the condition of the milling 
industry in this state continues very un- 
satisfactory. - Millers suggest that the 
government should make wheat available 
for grinding, even if the flour has to be 
stored. It is indicated that, even were 
a further reduction made in the price of 
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wheat for export to the East, South 
Africa and the Pacific Islands, it would 
not bring about any business, for the 
reason that all ports are stocked for at 
least two months. 


UNHAPPY POSITION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

A leading South Australian miller hd& 
been deploring the position in which the 
flour milling industry is placed in that 
state. He points out that increases in 
wages, the shortening of working hours, 
and the difficulty of conducting trade 
with the wheat scheme fixing the price of 
the grain, and the price commission fixing 
the price of the product after basing its 
calculations on the figures presented to 
it by the larger millers, have all been 
factors tending almost to eliminate the 
country mills. 

In the last three years, in South Aus- 
tralia, this authority states, eight coun- 
try mills have been dismantled and five 
of the largest ones have been burned. 
Some of the largest firms which had been 
in existence for many years have ceased 
grinding in the state, and have estab- 
lished themselves in Victoria and New 
South Wales. 

‘ Commenting upon this disquieting ut- 
terance, the Melbourne Argus observes, 
“This unfortunate state of affairs, no 
doubt, is the outcome of government con- 
trol, and until prewar conditions are re- 
stored, millers and shippers throughout 
the commonwealth are likely to be ham- 
pered considerably in their trade.” 


COMMONWEALTH TRADE 


Exports from the commonwealth dur- 
ing the first five months of the preceding 
fiscal year (July to November, inclusive) 
provnn be imports by £29,000,000. For 
the corresponding term of the present 
year, imports exceeded exports by more 
than £21,000,000. Customs returns indi- 
cate that New South Wales and Victoria 
have been receiving commodities from 
abroad on a very extensive scale, and 
that South Australia and Queensland 
have also been participating considerably 
in importations. 

The trade figures covering the initial 
five months period for the past three 
years have been as follows: 

Imports 
July-November, 1918. .£40,275,884 £33,284,142 
July-November, 1919.. 31,400,351 61,049,819 
July-November, 1920.. 72,295,281 51,264,961 

The wheat silos in the Riverina dis- 
trict of New South Wales are in opera- 
tion this season. Generally, they appear 
to be working very satisfactorily. Ina 
few instances, however, the farmers are 
not giving the system the sympathetic 
support necessary to secure complete 
success. Many of them are under the 
impression that the silos are damp, and 
that the grain will suffer if placed in 
them. It is expected, however, that their 
prejudices and fears will soon be dis- 
pelled, and that next season all will use 
the silos. 


Exports 


Cuaries J. Matruews. 





. NATION’S MILLING CAPACITY 

The Northwestern Miller recently re- 
ceived the following inquiry from one of 
its readers: 

“The writer heard a statement made 
today that the capacity of the mills in 
this country is sufficiently large to grind 
a full year’s output in two months. The 
statement was made at a meeting of the 
committee organized to form the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation. If you 
have some accurate data on the subject, 
I shall appreciate it very much if you 
will let me have it.” 

The reply to this letter pointed out 
that the total daily milling capacity of 
the United States actually available for 
the production of wheat flour is in the 
neighborhood of 900,000 bbls. Reports 
to The Northwestern Miller from 7,883 
flour mills indicate a total daily capacity 
of 1,085,875 bbls, this figure including a 
total of not less than 150,000 bbls not 
at present available for wheat flour pro- 
duction. The Grain Corporation’s final 
report estimated the total number of 
wheat flour mills at 6,404, and their com- 
bined capacity at 881,622 bbls. 

In two months (52 working days), if 
every available flour mill in the United 
States were running up to maximum Ca- 
pacity, the total flour output would be 
46,800,000 bbls. The average annual 
flour production of the country for the 
past seven years, as estimated by the 
Grain Corporation, has been 119,000,000 


bbls. Thus, even on the maximum ca- 
ty basis, which in practice would be 
out of the question, owing to the neces- 
sity for repairs to machinery, the ina- 
bility to secure and store wheat supplies 
in adequate quantities, and other causes, 
it would require more than five months, 
instead of two, as stated, to produce an 
average year’s total outturn of flour. 





‘CHANGES OPEN TO FARMERS 


Passage of Bill by Missouri Senate Admits 
Co-operative Agencies to Membership in 
Grain Exchanges—Fight Seen Ahead 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—A bill compelling grain ex- 
changes to admit to their membership 
representatives of farmers’ and other co- 
operative sales agencies passed the Mis- 
souri senate yesterday. A similar but 
slightly different bill already had been 
pas by the house of representatives, 
and it is regarded as probable that the 
senate bill will now be passed by the 
house and signed by the governor. The 
opinion prevails that the law will be set 
aside by the courts, and it is regarded 
as certain that exchanges of the state 
will vigorously fight it in the courts. 

R. E. Sverre. 











NEW PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 
The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials has just been issued by the 
Millers’ National Federation, effective 
March 19: 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON 


Weight No. to *Buyers’ 

lbs Kind Differential bbl pkgs 

196 wood $ .90 over 

98 wood 1.50 over 

140 jute -05 under . 

98 jute same 2 

98 cotton basis 2 

96 cotton -15 under 2 

49 cotton .15 over Serre $ .10 
48 cotton same ’ PRERELEE TTS -10 
24% cotton .35 over Pree 10 
24 cotton .20 over So cccccccces -10 
12% cotton .55 over }, Pererceri 15 
12 cotton -40 over BGsccvcvvcsos 15 
10 cotton .90 over BG ccccosvese .20 
9.8 cotton .70 over BO. cocwecseve -20 
8 cotton -70 over BE. cccsccsecs -25 
7 cotton .90 over MNV.546.0-0.40604 -30 
6 cotton .80 over Bec csvseveces .80 
5 cotton 1.40 over Wa ccccscsves -40 
4.9 cotton 1.20 over BO ccsvvcvcece 40 
4 cotton 1.20 over reer er 45 
3% cotton 1.50 over Bee svcccccsce .50 
3 cotton 1.50 over , See rere -55 
2 cotton 2.10 over Serie re a -70 
49 paper .'  . sn Sree ea a .10 


4 
48 paper .05 under 4 
24% paper .20 over 8 
24 paper .05 over 8 e 
12% paper .385 over BBs ccesiccoes .20 
12 paper .20 over 16 é 
10 paper -65 over 20 


8 paper -45 over BE. cccesesecs .30 
¥ paper -50 over BB vcgesvcvocs .380 
6 paper .50 over BBs ccvccocvess .35 
5 paper 1.00 over POE -50 
4 paper .85 over Sere Te .50 
3% paper 1.10 over Pree rey ty -56 
3 paper 1.10 over . MYO eeer eee 55 
2 paper 1.90 over eer .80 


*Charge over bulk price for packing in 
buyer’s packages. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside 
envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 20c; jute (2 to 
bbl), 25c; cotton (2 to bbl), 40c; paper (4 
to bbl), 30c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 15c per bbl from the half 
cotton basing price shall be made where the 
flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags and a 
reduction of 10c per bbl from the 140-lb jute 
price where the flour is packed in buyer’s 
140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks where 
either have been specified at time of sale, 
except as may be agreed to by buyer and 
seller at time of shipment. 





FORMER MILL MANAGER INDICTED 

W. J. Peddicord, for many years sec- 
retary and general manager of the Wat- 
erloo & Cedar Falls Union Mill Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, has been indicted for the 
alleged embezzlement of $15,108.50 from 
the mill company, according to dispatches 
from Waterloo. 

Mr. Peddicord retired from the milling 
company a few months ago, and recently 
established a brokerage company under 
his own name. He was also president of 
the American Bank & Trust Co. of 
Waterloo, until his shortages were dis- 
covered. 

According to the reports, Mr. Peddi- 
cord for some time had been speculating 
in corn options, using the milling com- 
pany’s money. Fraudulent entries are 
said to have been made on the company’s 
books to cover these speculations. From 
time to time, the money “borrowed” was 
paid back, until the big break in corn oc- 
curred, which resulted in uncovering the 


shortages. 


March 16, 1921 


Mr. Peddicord was connected with the 
Union Mill Co. 21 years, starting in as a 
bookkeeper in 1899. 





PLAN FINANCING SCHEMES 


Foreign Trade Financing Corporation Will 
Sell Stock in Indiana—Banks to Re- 
sume Farm Loans Business 


Inpranapouis, Inp., March 12.—Millers 
and grain dealers are taking a keen in- 
terest in Indiana in two recent develop- 
ments in connection with the general eco- 
nomic situation. One is that of plans 
in connection with the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation and the other is 
the preparation of joint stock land banks 
to resume business, following the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court, 
holding the farm loan act constitutional. 

An organization meeting of the super- 
vising committee of the foreign trade 
body for this state was held in Indian- 
apolis recently, and methods of pro- 
cedure for placing the stock of the cor- 

ration before Hoosiers were discussed. 

ankers generally have received the pre- 
liminary literature of the association re- 
lating to its financing with a capital of 
$100,000,000 by which it is planned to 
establish machinery through which 
American trade with foreign countries 
may be developed and a demand stimu- 
lated for surplus products of the United 
States, including flour. 

Stoughton A. Fletcher, of Indianap- 
olis, president of the Fletcher American 
National Bank, chairman of the local 
committee, was requested to ascertain the 
quota of stock this region is expected to 
take. It is 
will be handled through the banks, which 
will underwrite their subscriptions and 
offer the stock without commission or 
charges of any kind to their customers. 
Payments for the stock will be made in 
easy installments, it is understood. 

Preparatory to an active campaign in 
Indiana, Gavin L. Payne and Thomas C. 
Howe, both of Indianapolis, were ap- 
pointed a committee to suggest speakers 
for meetings to explain the corporation’s 
plans. Warren T. McCray, governor of 
Indiana, and John G. Brown, president 
of the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations, are taking an active inter- 
est in the movement. Ernest Knefler, 
vice president of the American Hominy 
Co., of Indianapolis, is a member of the 
Indiana supervising committee for the 
corporation. Millers in the staté have 
shown a very friendly attitude toward 
the proposal. 

There are three joint stock land banks 
in this state, operating under the provi- 
sions of the federal law, and they are 
making plans for an immediate resump- 
tion of business as a result of the Su- 
preme Court decision. In their activi- 
ties, millers and grain dealers see one 
sign of an improved status for grain 
raisers, resulting in an improvement in a 
business in which they have a vital in- 
terest. The three land banks in the state 
are the Fletcher Joint Stock Land Bank, 
of Indianapolis, one at La Fayette, and 
one at Fort Wayne. 

Many Hoosier grain raisers already 
have made applications for loans, follow- 
ing the announcement that the act had 
been held constitutional. No official esti- 
mate of new loans needed by Indianians 
is available, but the outstanding loans 
on farms in the state, it is said, amount 
to about $20,000,000. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 








MILL WAGE SCHEDULE REDUCED 

Effective March 11, the schedule of 
wages paid to mill operatives in Min- 
neapolis was reduced 15 per cent for 
skilled labor and 25 per cent for un- 
skilled, The reduction was made at all 
mills with the exception of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Some millowners have an agreement with 
their operatives which does not expire 
until June 1, at which time it is antici- 
pated a reduction will be put into ef- 
fect in their mills also. 

Most interior northwestern mills re- 
duced the scale of wages paid to their 
operatives early in the year. At that, 
however, it is claimed that the wages 
paid to operatives in the spring wheat 
territory are still higher than elsewhere 
throughout the country. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
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A little more activity in flour is report- 
ed by Minneapolis millers this week. 
Some companies sold two to three times 
more flour than they made, although 
these were exceptional cases. Most mills, 
however, booked pretty close to capacity 
business. On the break in wheat, yester- 
day, some fairly heavy sales were made 
to New York, Philadelphia and New 
England buyers. 

Current ‘business is about equally di- 
vided between family trade and bakers. 
The bulk of it is for immediate or 
prompt shipment and, in many instances, 
shipping directions accompany the or- 
ders. Few buyers are willing to enter- 
tain offers for deferred shipment. Many 
look for at least $1.25 wheat, and recent 
signs of weakness only confirm them in 
their opinion. 

It is claimed that some mills are offer- 
ing all manner of inducements to buyers 
to get their business. An Ohio salesman, 
writing his mill in Minneapolis, claims 
that a Kansas mill made a contract with 
a baker in his territory to ship him a car 
of flour, the price to be based upon the 
market at time of arrival, with the privi- 
lege of cancellation at any time within 
90 days or while in transit. If the buyer 
accepted the flour he was to have 30 days 
after unloading before paying for same. 

The same salesman reported that a 
spring wheat mill was making contracts 
with jobbers whereby a mill guaranteed 
the jobber against any decline until the 
flour was disposed of. 

This makes pretty stiff competition for 
other mills that have not resorted to 
such practices, and it was cases like these 
that induced the Columbus (Ohio) Flour 
Club last week to pass resolutions con- 
demning same. 

The prices asked by different mills are 
much at variance. In some instances 
heard of, there is a spread of about $1 
bbl between the asking prices of spring 
wheat mills in Illinois-Indiana territory. 

A little export business is being done 
right along, not only with Great Britain 
and the Continent, but also with Cuba, 
West Indies and South America. Brit- 
ish and continental buyers are taking 
straights and export patents. Mills are 
paid on a basis of f.o.b. New York, but 
guarantee time of clearance. 

Top family patents are quoted at $8.70 
@9.20 bbl, standard patent $8.20@8.55, 
bakers patent $7.85@8.10, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; first clear $6.30@6.50, second 
clear $4.25@4.30, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 

A fairly brisk inquiry is reported for 
wheat feeds:on track, or for immediate 
or prompt shipment, but it is almost im- 
possible to sell anything for mill or 30- 
day shipment. Buyers are taking any- 
thing they can get delivery of quickly. 
This applies to both eastern and west- 
ern trade. For 30-day shipment, bids 
are fully $1 ton under what buyers will 
pay for prompt. 

City mills are offering standard mid- 
dlings today more freely than for some 
time. It is felt that, if offerings should 
increase ‘through heavier operation of 
mills, weakness in values could not be 
prevented. 

Bran is firm, but standard middlings 
are inclined to weakness. Flour mid- 


dlings are offered by interior mills at 
around $25@26 ton, Minneapolis, while 
city mills ask $27@29. 

City mills quote bran and standard 


middlings at $23 ton and red dog at $34 
@36, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation March 15: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B and Anchor 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, .C 
(one half), D and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
TR WOOK 6 cc rcsccceseves 211,075 39 
BOGE WOE ccccsecveccccees 202,485 37 
BORO GOO cvcecesciccoesccs 197,700 36 
Two years afO ......e0+e- 258,070 49 
Three years ago .......+. 95,485 19 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pct. 
1982. ccs 49 364,950 150,315 41 
1980? ow cce 49 364,950 104,965 29 
TOBA. . cvs 61 414,690 151,220 36 
SORET s «e0c< 61 414,690 131,585 32 
*Week ending March 12. tWeek ending 

March 6. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
12, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1921 1920 §=1919 1918 














Minneapolis .. 1,998 1,731 1,872 689 
Duluth ....... 214 2 19 41 
Totals ..... 2,212 1,793 1,891, 730 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to March 12, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 


Minneapolis .. 74,546 78,689 81,712 65,825 
Duluth ....... 32,852 10,500 87,502 16,684 





Totale....... 107,398 89,189 169,214 72,509 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on March 12, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 


Minneapolis ... 6,333 8,743 23,927 639 
Duluth ....... 1,715 1,570 25,859 681 





Totals ....... 8,048 10,313 49,786 1,320 
CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat prices had a downward 
tendency the past week, and are about 
9c lower than on Tuesday of last week. 
No. 1 dark closed today at $1.57;%,@ 
1.62% bu; No. 1 northern, $1.52%@ 
1.54%. Deliveries on March contracts 
and favorable crop news from the win- 
ter wheat sections were the main factors 
in the weakness. Demand for spring 
wheat was fairly active the past week. 
Interior mills were in the market, and 
took fair quantities of medium and 
choice grades. There also was some 
shipping demand from Duluth. Local 
mills confined their buying to choice 
grades only. Premiums on domestic 
wheat were a little firmer, due to the 
falling off in Canadian offerings. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain was easier, and prices 
show a lass of 2144@9c for the week. 
Demand also was less aggressive for all 
grains. Corn was quiet, with no special 
feature to the market. Closing prices, 
March 14: No. 3 yellow, 583@54c bu; No. 
3 mixed, 52@53c. 

Oats were the most active on the list. 
Demand was fairly active on most days, 
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coming from shippers and elevators. Ogden, Utah, and has returned to Min- 
Prices were steady, compared with the neapolis temporarily. 
futures. No. 3 white closed at 36%,@ Effective March 11, C. E. Rand re- 
3754c bu; No. 4 white, 347%,@36%c. signed as head miller for the Bay State 
Rye was quiet and featureless. Mills Milling Co. at Winona, Minn., and was 
— shippers vot pose oi “_ succeeded by C, M. Parks. 
ae Wee Gee oa oS ae C. C. Gray has been appointed com- 
4 eed are down ous or the week, No. mercial freight agent at Sinnsepalts for 
2 closing at $1.33 Vo@1.351/, .bu. the Western Maryland Railway Co., vice 
Barley was quiet and easier. Buyers. jy jf Hutchinson, transferred , ; 
shopped around, and holders usually had =“ A bill h 4 , 
té reduce prices to make sales, Closing ill has been recommended for pass- 
range, 47@67¢ bu age by the house committee of the Min- 
. , ‘ . 
nesota legislature, compelling country 
OIL MEAL STRONGER elevator companies to file bonds. 


Linseed oil meal is stronger, and prices George P. Madden, of Waseca, is re- 
have again been advanced. Crushers are ported to have been appointed by the 
today quoting it at $43 ton, f.o.b. Min- court as receiver for the Waseca Milling 
neapolis, an increase of $2 for the week. Co., which operates a small cereal mill. — 
Demand continues brisk. Buying is gen- Carl S. Johnson, sales manager for the 
eral, coming from jobbers, country deal-  Sheffield-King Milling Co., left this week 
ers and mixers. While no large sales for a trip around the eastern flour mar- 
were made, business done was very sat- ets. He is to be gone about a month. 
isfactory to mills. As in previous weeks, Ben B. George, head of the Cri 
buy veggie for prompt shipment, be id department of the Procter & Gamble 
little interest being shown in meal for Co., Cincinnati, was in Minneapolis last 
deferred delivery. Export business in) (22) on route h fr ty 4 ‘A 
oil eake with Great Britain is picking up. Coast o Rome trom the Pace 
Inquiries are increasing, and some busi- pang al 
ness was put through during the past The Farmers Elevator at Delmont, S. 

D., burned. It contained about 12,000 


week. 

bus of coarse grain. The loss, which is 
partially covered by insurance, is report- 
ed at $18,000. 

On account of the illness of C. E, An- 
derson, the affairs of the grain firm of 
Wernli-Anderson Co., Minneapolis, are 
being liquidated. Herman A. Wernli, the 
other principal, expects to continue the 
business. 

Mrs. George Burdick, of Minneapolis, 
wife of the northwestern manager of the 


: a ee Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., shot and killed 
mill Mr. Hammill will have charge of has -~ we "sare 
not been decided as yet, but he will be herself at Black Earth, Wis., March 10. 


2 ~ Mryand Mrs. Burdick were visiting rela- 
one of the superintendent head mc at Black Earth. 6 


of the company. The Washburn-Crosby Co. will install 
a new water wheel in the pump house 
adjoining the A mill, and a generator to 
furnish electricity for the plant. The 
company is also planning the installation 
of new boilers in the C mill. 


The C. S, Christensen Co., millers, Ma- 
delia, Minn., have filed articles of incor- 
é i poration. The capital stock is given as 
install The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., $300,000. C. S. Christensen, Sr., is presi- 
of Minneapolis, reports sales recently to dent, Henry Hillsheim vice president, 
the following: Millers Supply Co. Liv- &. N. Almquist secretary, and C. S, 
erpool ; Millers’ Supply Co., Manchester; Christensen, Jr., treasurer. 

— — Mills, Liverpool, two ma- The state board of control at St. Paul 
am, eery mo i is asking for bids, by March 25, on 100 
Fo — Bae gps, “ Stienle bbls corn imeal, 24 bbls rye flour, 101 
Koechlin & Co Ri swiik Z H.. Hol- tons bran, 70 tons standard middlings, 
fon ” 7 ees sae and some other cereals, for distribution 

The company recently sold a separa- buiucaineak saat 
tor to the Steinert Milling Co., Red Lake a a , ; 
Falls, and one to the Hanson & Barzen The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
Milling Co., Thief River Falls, Minn. neapolis, has sold a Carter dise separator 

to each of the following: Thelen Bros., 


BIG POWER PLANT INSTALLED Freeport, Minn; Berry Bros. Milling Co., 
The Commander Mill Co. recently com- Norwood, Minn; McHenry Flour Mills, 
pleted a new power plant at its mill at West McHenry, Ill; Enterprise Roller 
Montgomery, Minn. The Allis-Chalmers Mills, Menomonee Falls, Wis. 
Mfg. Co, did the work. - The plant con- Oscar D. Christensen has resigned as 
sists of a high pressure steam turbine department manager for the Armour 
unit, with two 750 h-p synchronized mo- Grain Co., Minneapolis, to go with the 
tors. This will give the company power |}, S, Lewis Co., of Chicago. Saturday 
enough to make 5,000 bbls flour daily. evening last, a number of his friends at 
The plant is said to be one of the most the Chamber of Commerce gave a dinner 
complete and best ever installed by an jn his honor at the Radisson Hotel. 
interior mill. Total cost was around Walter Nye, of Fergus Falls, Minn 
$140,000, including a new engine room. salesman for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
The entire mill at Montgomery has Co., died in a Minneapolis’ hospital Sun- 
been equipped with S.K.F. ball bearings, day last from blood poisoning, following 
and additional rolls and bolters were in- an" operation for appendicitis. Mr. Nye 
stalled to increase the capacity from was 25 years old. The funeral will be 
3,000 to 4,000 bbls daily. The entire held at Henderson, Minn., his home town 
change was made with a loss of only 10) yfareh 17 ; 


days’ time in operation. H. A. Smith, of the Chippewa Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was in Min- 
neapolis last week. From here he went 
to Chicago to attend a committee meet- 
ing of the United States Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Association. Mr. Smith announced 
that he had severed his connections with 
the Chippewa Feed & Grain Co., and was 
going into the brokerage business on his 
own account at Buffalo. 

Based on the close today (March 15), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.37 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.32; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.35, No. 1 northern $1.34; 
in central North Dakota, No, 1 dark 
$1.35, No. 1 northern $1.30; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.14. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.88%, ; 
three-day, $3.88%% ; 60-day, $3.831,,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 34%. 


JAMES H. HAMMILL MAKES CHANGE 


James H. Hammill, vice president of 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
on April 1 will join the mechanical staff 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. Just what 


FOREIGN SALES OF DISC SEPARATORS 

In addition to the wide distribution of 
the Carter disc separator in this coun- 
try, an increasing interest in it is being 
shown by millers in Great Britain and 
on the Continent. This machine has been 
on the market only a little over a year, 
and is prone very successful wherever 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

A bill before the Minnesota legislature 
would make warehouse receipts for grain 
negotiable. 

Arthur B. Fruen, president and treas- 
urer of the Fruen Cereal Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is a candidate for alderman in his 
ward, 

A meeting of the officers and directors 
of the newly organized Mid-west Bakers’ 
Association is to be held in St. Paul next 
Monday. 

Frank H. Minnis, the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
representative of the Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., is visiting headquarters in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

C. S. Sheffield has severed his connec- 
tion with the Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
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Following an unusually satisfactory 
week of business, the milling situation 
in the Southwest this week was depressed, 
in sympathy with a declining wheat mar- 
ket. al mills report only a fair 
amount of spot sales for immediate re- 
quirements in domestic channels. The 
we wang trade is increasingly dull, but 

akers to some extent have taken hold 
where others have left off, and are now 
buying more readily than of late. Gen- 
erally, the trade here is hopeful that 
wheat will firm up and thus stimulate a 
better flour demand, 

Shipping instructions remain only fair, 
and among the domestic sales recently 
reported are some for deferred ship- 
ment. A moderate amount of first and 
second clears is moving for export. There 
is a world of inquiry and correspondence, 
but business is not increasing as it 
should. Demand is well scattered, and 
there is no predominant buyer, unless 
Holland can be said to be such. Ex- 
ports, as a rule, call for not over 3,000 
or 4,000 sacks to any one market, 

Flour prices have declined slightly but, 
while there has not been as active de- 
mand for flour as last week, evidence ac- 
cumulates that buyers are becoming 
more confident that a satisfactory price 
level has been reached around $9@9.25. 
The market has shown breaks below that 
level, but prices generally held consist- 
ently firm around that price. Nominal 
quotations: hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $8.95 
@9.20; 95 per cent, $8.20@8.65; straight 
grade, $8.@8.50. Of the lower grades, 
first clear is quoted at $6.20@7, second 
clear at $5.25@6.25, and low grade at 
$4@5. 

Millfeed has been quiet, perhaps in 
some measure due to the mild weather 
that has been favorable for outdoor feed- 
ing practically all winter, but demand is 
improving and millfeed men generally 
look for a healthy business from now on. 
There is a specially improved demand 
for bran, and those in the market for 
this commodity have had to do consider- 
able shopping to obtain portions of the 
quantity wanted. A slightly better feel- 
ing exists for gray shorts, also. Only one 
firm holds the opinion that the govern- 
ment report of March 9, showing un- 
usual resrves on farms, has had its effect 
in slowing up the millfeed market. Prices 
are practically unchanged. Bran is quot- 
ed at $21@21.50 ton, brown shorts at 
$22@23, and gray shorts at $23@24. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WED WOO 6c ccccicccccucce 75,300 66 
Last Week ...ccccccccccece 75,100 66 
BOGD BD cic cacisectsccies 54,600 56 
TWO Years AZO ...... cece 64,000 79 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 438,870 214,502 48 
Last week ...... 438,870 218,172 49 
Year ago ....... 436,170 234,098 53 
Two years ago... 416,370 228,198 54 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,898 bbls this week, -10,304 last 
week, 2,791 a year ago and 8,113 two 
years ago. 


Of the mills reporting, two report do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair, and 39 
slow and quiet. 


LEE COMPANY TO ENTER SOUTHEAST 
M. G. De Latt, until recently manager 
of the flour department of the American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis, has been en- 
gaged by the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, to take charge of sales 
and distribution in the Southeast. Mr. 
De Latt maintains headquarters with a 
branch office at Birmingham, Ala., from 
which point he will handle the trade in 
the two Carolinas and the southern states 
westward to the Mississippi River. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 70c, via New York 87c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Ant- 
werp, via New Orleans 6514c, via New 
York 77c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 88c, via New York 87c; 
Abo and Helsingfors, via New Orleans 
$1.03, via New York $1.041,. 


NOTES 

J. D. Frisbie, manager of the Pratt 
(Kansas) Mills, was in Kansas City this 
week. 

J. R. Fair, manager of the Charleston 
(Mo.) Milling Co. called on Kansas 
City trade this week. 

I. Sheinbart, of the Sheinbart Milling 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was in Kansas City 
Monday and Tuesday. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from a trip in the East. 

H. L. Simmons, Ohio representative of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was here Monday. 


J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, was here .Wednesday. 


Jona A. Ruth, secretary and manager 
of the Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, 
Okla., called on local trade this week. 


William J. McNeil, of the Barnes- 
Piazzek Co., was elected to membership 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week, 

George W. Hoyland, manager of the 
George W. Hoyland Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, will be in Chicago for a 
few days next week. 

W. J. Coulson, head miller, of the 
Broadway Milling Co., Columbia, Mo., 
has purchased the interest of Gentry 
Clark in that mill, and has been elected 
manager. 

B. L. Hargis, president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, left Wednesday 
for Jefferson City to be present at hear- 
ings on grain legislation pending in the 
Missouri legislature. 

February weather was the mildest on 
record in Kansas, and made the winter 
just closed two degrees warmer than 
any other in the history of the state, ac- 
cording to the state weather bureau. 

C. E. Shepard, formerly in the sales 
department of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, in charge of the Bon- 
ner Springs mill and export department, 
is now assistant sales manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas. ‘ 

The Las Vegas (N. M.) Roller Mill 
will build a new 50,000-bu capacity ele- 
vator and a new warehouse in connection 
with its mill. The new additions will be 
in operation early in the spring. D. 
Hock, of Albuquerque, N. M., is pro- 
prietor. 


Wheat stocks in Kansas were estimat- 
ed at 41,117,000 bus, as against 36,499,000 
a year ago, in the government report on 
farm reserves, issued Wednesday. The 
large crops of last year and decreased 
grain prices are believed to be largely 
responsible for the heavier holdings. 


Indicative of the interest developed 
lately in co-operative marketing, three 
co-operative elevators and warehouses 
were organized in Monroe County and 
four in Pike County within the last two 
weeks, according to John Sheay, mar- 
keting specialist of the Missouri agricul- 
tural extension service, 

Clarence Hazen, of Stockton, Kansas, 
recently purchased the Jackson mill 
property, known as the Stockton Roller 
Mills, at that place, and after thoroughly 
overhauling and refitting the machinery 
of the plant has reopened the mill, 
manufacturing flour, graham, corn meal, 
etc., and doing a regular milling business. 

Grain for European relief, from points 
between Kansas City and Roodhouse, 
IIL, will be hauled free by locomotive en- 
gineers on the western division of the 
Chicago & Alton. A resolution to that 
effect was adopted Wednesday by the 
Mexico division No. 8 of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers at Slater, 
Mo. 

Samuel Glasgow, president Rose City 
Flour Mills, Portland, Oregon, Pasco 
(Wash.) Flour Mills Co., and the Kenne- 
wick (Wash.) Flour Mills, and C. B. 
Shoemaker, manager of the Pasco com- 
pany, were here Friday, visiting the flour 
trade. They were on their way for an 
extended visit to central states and east- 
ern markets. 

Work will start at once on a new 
13,000-bu capacity frame elevator to be 
erected for the Riverton (Wyo.) Hide, 
Wool & Fur Co., to cost approximately 
$10,000. The Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, is doing both 
the engineering and construction work. 
The elevator is expected to be in opera- 
tion by June 1. 

J. C. Cake, of Cake & Freedman, 
Philadelphia, is spending several weeks 
in the West in connection with the early 
opening of a sales office by his firm in 
New York. He is at present in the 
Southwest, and will continue westward 
to Denver, after which he will spend 
some time calling on connections in the 
spring wheat district. 


Wheat exports from Galveston in 
February were 5,107,724 bus, compared 
with 616,085 a year ago. Since July 1, 
shipments totaled 48,086,883 bus wheat 
from this port. In the corresponding 
time the previous year clearances were 
14,445,004 bus. On March 1 this year 
there were 735,486 bus wheat on board 
ship but not cleared. 


H. A. Sawyer, of the Sawyer Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, who was here 
at the end of the week, says that rain is 
not at all needed for wheat in central 
Kansas. The plant is well grown and 
matted on the ground, so that all soil 
moisture is well held and the plant main- 
tained in a fine and healthy condition. 
Excess moisture just now might stimu- 
late too heavy a growth and too gener- 
ous stooling. Spring plowing is well ad- 
vanced, 


Professor L. A. Fitz, in charge of the 
department of milling industry at Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, has an- 
nounced his intention of putting on two 
short courses for elevator and mill men, 
starting March 21, to run 10 days. One 
course will instruct in grain marketing, 
and will be under the direction of the 
milling department; the other, a course 
in elevator bookkeeping, under direction 
of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics. A laboratory fee of $10 will be 
charged for the two courses. 


Missouri farmers won a legislative vic- 
tory, Wednesday, when the live stock ex- 
change bill, declaring all live stock ex- 
changes in the state to be public mar- 
kets, was passed by the senate. A similar 
bill affecting grain exchanges passed 
the Missouri house of representatives 
last week. Exchange men say they do 
not oppose the farmers coming into the 
exchanges as individuals, providing they 
abide by the rules of the exchanges, but 
they are against the farmers’ organiza- 
tions coming into the exchanges through 
legislation. 
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Officials of the Kansas state grain in- 
spection department were gratified by 
the action of the senate of the Kansas 
legislature in passing a bill, Wednesday, 
prohibiting any organization from issu- 
ing weight certificates, and fixing a pen- 
alty of from $500 to $1,000 for changing 
or altering weights and grades as certi- 
fied by the state inspection department. 
Heretofore, the secretary of the Wichita 
Board of Trade has been the official 
weighmaster and some abuses have crept 
in, such as the use of a suction fan which, 
in operation, blew the dust from the 
wheat in weighing, thereby causing a dis- 
crepancy in weight, and obliging the 
shipper to pay the extra dockage. The 
bill, which now goes to the house, is de- 


- signed to eliminate all such irregularities. 


OKLAHOMA 


There is no change of consequence in 
the character of flour demand or in the 
operation of mills. Wheat movement is 
light, but millers say they have no dif- 
ficulty in getting enough to run on at the 
present rate of operation. Demand for 
full-time production probably would 
create added price premiums. 

Demand for millfeeds is very sluggish. 
Memphis territory, which has been tak- 
ing a large part of Oklahoma production, 
is now quite out of the market. An un- 
usual feature was the shipment this week 
of bran to eastern points. Corn feeds 
are low, and Kansas millers are repart- 
ing sales in Oklahoma at below local cost 
of manufacture. Corn is worth 60c bu 
at the mills, and the price paid farmers 
=! down as low as 35c, ranging upward 
10c. 

Hard wheat flour is quoted locally at 
$9.10@9.20, delivered, for patent, al- 
though carload lots in southwestern trade 
are selling as low as $8.60@8.80, sacked. 
Straight grade is quoted at about $8.20. 


NOTES 


Fire recently destroyed the flour mill 
of the Gerlach-Higgins Milling Co., Hig- 


’ gins, Texas. Loss reported at $75,000. 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion has extended to June 1 the 35 per 
cent freight rate increase, the order fix- 
ing which expired March 10. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Holden- 
ville, Okla., offers inducements for the 
location there of a flour mill, according 
to W. J. Ryan, secretary of the manu- 
facturing committee of the chamber. 


Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
an official of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co., has been appointed receiv- 
er of the Wichita Great Western Under- 
writers’ Insurance Co., of which he was 
a stockholder. . 

An appropriation of $10,000 is provid- 
ed in a bill introduced in the legislature 
by Representative J. B. Campbell, of 
Garfield County, to be used in financing 
the annual Oklahoma Wheat Show and 
Exposition at Enid. 

J. C. Hodge, representing milling in- 
terests of Los Angeles, who recently 
made a tour of the Texas Panhandle, 
says that the Pacific Coast trade is look- 
ing to the Panhandle for a considerable 
part of its grain suppply. 

J. P. Barton, of Artesia, N. M., re- 
ports that plans are under way to install 
a flour mill in that town. He says farm- 
ers this year will plant more wheat than 
formerly, and predicts that that grain 
will become a leading crop in the Pecos 
valley. 


There is a growing demand for alfalfa 
meal, says F. B. Coyle, Oklahoma City 
manager of the Coyle Co. of Guthrie, 
ahd he predicts more interest in the 
growing, milling and marketing of al- 
falfa in Oklahoma. Alfalfa hay has a 
good market, whereas prairie hay de- 
mands from southern states have almost 
disappeared since the war ended. 

The March 8 crop report of the state 
board of agriculture says “the growing 
condition of wheat, rye, barley and oats 
is very good; soil moisture has been am- 
ple, and the mild weather has stimulated 
growth. Indications point to another 
outbreak of the green bug.” The board 
estimates that 43 per cent of last year’s 
corn crop is in the hands of growers, 23 
per cent of the wheat crop, or 10,600,000 
bus, 38 per cent of the oats crop and 25 
per cent of the barley crop. 


“The confidence of the public, the sat- 
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isfaction and contentment of its custom- 
ers, the good will of its employees, and 
the faith of its stockholders,” is the an- 
swer made by George A. Davis, of Okla- 
homa City to the question recently put 
| a... Oklahoma Utilitiés Association, 
“What is your idea of a successful pub- 
lic pages Bo egany A ?” Davis was award- 
ed a prize by a committee of the asso- 
ciation headed by T. C. Thatcher, vice 

resident and general manager of the 

klahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. Mill- 
ers took part in the proceedings of the 
association, which held its annual session 
here. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., March 12.—All millers 
in the Omaha territory report an im- 
provement in conditions surrounding the 
trade, and a better outlook for the fu- 
ture. One of the large out-state millers 
says that his mill has received fairly 
good orders from the East within the 
past week, the first of any consequence 
for a considerable time. Another large 
out-state miller says there has been a 
marked improvement in flour demand in 
the past few days, and thinks that within 
a short time it will be much better. 

Merchants have only light stocks; they 
have been waiting for lower prices, but 
are now coming into the market from 
every direction. The manager of one of 
the large Omaha mills likewise reports 
business better this week than last. Con- 


- ditions are much better, and the trade is 


looking for a still further improvement. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ...ccccccsvccece 14,323 59 
LMSt WOOK cccccccccccccecs 15,106 62 
BOGE GOD 6.660266 e08se00508 13,216 55 
TWO FORTS OHS occ ccccrsces 13,530 56 


NOTES 
William J. de Winter, export manager 
of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, has 
returned to headquarters after a four 
months’ trip through Mexico and Cuba. 
The Lynn farm credit bill, patterned 
after the South Dakota plan, was killed 
recently in the committee of the whole 
in the lower house by a vote of 56 to 32. 
The traffic department of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange announces that freight 
rates to the southwestern territory that 
were to be effective March 1 have been 
suspended. 
The marketing of Gage County’s 1920 
wheat crop has been speeded up to some 
extent by the appearance of weevil. Sev- 


- eral farmers report that the pest has 


been busy for several weeks, the open 
winter and warm weather being more or 
less responsible. Weevil is reported re- 
sponsible for a good deal of damage to 
wheat in the vicinity of Marysville, Kan- 
sas. Several elevator managers say that, 
while some grain has been delivered 
slightly damaged by the weevil, it has 
not been damaged sufficiently to call for 
dockage. 

O. S. Lafferty, a farmer living near 
Kimball, demonstrated last year that 
farmers in western Nebraska could raise 
practically as good corn as is grown in 
the eastern part of the state by planting 
seed that was acclimated to that section. 
A few years ago Mr. Lafferty purchased 
seed corn in Iowa, the first year planting 
it at Schuyler, Neb., the next year mov- 
ing it on to Gothenburg, and the next 
year to Chappell. Last spring he brought 
the seed onto his farm in Kimball Coun- 
ty, planting 42 acres of white corn. His 
yield was 53 bus to the acre. 

Emil Rothschild, president of the 
Rothschild Grain Co., was found dead in 
the kitchen of his home, 114 South Fifty- 
First Avenue, at 6:30 am., March 38. 
All the gas jets in the room were open, 
and on the kitchen table were found 
several notes written by the dead grain 
man. In one of these he said that he 
was “absolutely broke.” Mr. Rothschild 
went to Germany last May to visit his 
parents at Hamburg. ~ He made invest- 
ments in real estate when there, and 
these investments, it is_said, turned out 
to be unprofitable. He had been in ill 
health for a long time before his death. 
He came to Omaha from Atlantic, Iowa. 


The Nebraska railway commission is 
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perfecting an soy to the United 
States Supreme Court from the tempor- 
ary injunction granted the carriers at a 
federal court hearing in Omaha, Monday, 
Feb. 21, restraining the commission from 
interfering with interstate freight and 
passenger rates ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to super- 
sede state rates on or before March 22. 
The railroads immediately put the pas- 
senger fare increase into effect, chang- 
ing from 3c per mile to 3.6c. The 
authorized increase in freight rates, 
amounting to 10 per cent, is expected to 
be installed early next week throughout 
the state. 

After a motion to kill the bill was lost 
by a vote of 12 to 21, the senate Tuesday 
afternoon advanced House Roll No. 24, 
the standard bread loaf measure, to a 
third reading. This practically assures 
passage of the bill, as the upper house 
resurrected it after indefinitely postpon- 
ing it two weeks ago. The bill will not 
come up on final reading in the same 
form that it left the house, however. 
The senate adopted amendments which 
permit a tolerance of 2 oz to a loaf, and 
permit a %-lb loaf instead of a 1-lb 
minimum. Another amendment provides 
that the weight is to be determined at 
the bakery 24 hours after baking, on an 
average of 25 instead of 10 loaves. 

Leicu Lesutr. 





COLORADO 

Denver, Coro., March 12.—Flour de- 
mand is gradually increasing, as mer- 
chants’ stocks are again nearing the low 
point, and it will not be long before the 
mills will increase their present running 
time. The bookings are for immediate 
shipment, and, as there are plenty of 
cars and the railroads are again on a 
competitive basis, orders to the South- 
east are going through in very good time. 

Although wheat. has remained firm, 
flour has dropped off some. Jobbers 
still remain in a bearish mood. Flour 
quotations: best grade soft wheat flour, 
in 98's, bbl, $8.75; second patent, $7.75; 
best grade selfrising, $9.05,—f.o.b. the 
Ohio River, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

The local demand for bran is prac- 
tically taking care of the output of the 
mills, with a few cars being shipped into 
Texas, Bran quotations: in car lots of 
40,000 lbs or more, f.o.b. Denver, $26 
ton; delivered Colorado common points, 
$29. 

For the last three weeks the weather 
has been very mild, and farmers are able 
to start their spring work much earlier 
than usual. During the last week there 
was a light snow and ‘about 36 hours of 
freezing weather, which did much dam- 
age to the fruit trees, which had started 
budding. 

NOTES 

John C. Hodge, vice president and 
general manager of the Atlas Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, California, was in Den- 
ver during the week. 

O. L. Malo, vice president of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, has 
gone to San Diego, Cal., on a business 
trip, and expects to join his family, 
which has been there for the past month. 

L, M. Harris. 





FLOUR CONTRACT UPHELD 





Supreme Court of Arkansas Declares Lever 
Law Was Not Retroactive—Flour Buyer 
Required to Accept Order 


A mill’s acceptance of a customer's 
order for flour constitutes a binding con- 
tract according to the terms of the order, 
and a contract to purchase flour, entered 
into before the enactment of the food 
control act, was not invalidated by such 
act. 

This is the gist of the decision of the 
Arkansas supreme court handed down in 
the case of Rock vs. Deason & Keith, 225 
S.W. 317. Plaintiff, as manager of the 
Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, joined 
with the Security Flour Mills Co. in a 
suit against defendants to recover dam- 
ages for breach of contract to buy a 
car of flour and feed. 

Defendants admitted that they gave to 
the mill an order for a carload of flour, 
which was to be shipped on Sept. 15, 
1917, but alleged as a defense to the ac- 
tion that the national government took 
charge of the manufacture and sale of 
the flour, and prohibited its sale at the 


price they had contracted to pay for it, 
whereby they were prohibited, without 
fault on their part, from carrying out 
their agreement to purchase the flour. — 

The mill’s tenciliag salésman took an 
order from defendants for a car of flour 
on Aug. 7, 1917. The price was named in 
the order, and the time of shipment was 
on Sept. 15, 1917, or sooner. The order 


was subject to the acceptance by the mill. 


The mill received the order from its 
salesman, and on Aug. 9, 1917, wrote to 
defendants accepting the order and ask- 
ing for shipping instructions. Other cor- 
respondence passed between the parties, 
in which the mill insisted upon defend- 
ants performing their contract by re- 
ceiving the flour, and defendants asking 
for a reduction in the purchase price, be- 
cause in the meantime the price of flour 
had gone down. The mill refused to 
make any reduction. 

Trial of the suit resulted in judgment 
in favor of the defendants, but it was 
reversed by the supreme court on appeal, 
for the following stated reasons: 

“The decision of the chancellor was 
wrong. The order signed by appellees 
on Aug. 7, 1917, constituted an offer to 
buy the carload of flour from appellants, 
and the acceptance by appellants on 
Aug. 9, 1917, constituted a completed 
contract... . 

“In a case note to 3 A.L.R. p. 35, it 
is said that the war measures embodied 
in the rules of the milling division of the 
United States Food Administration con- 
stitute no defense to an action for the 
breach of the contract to purchase flour, 
such regulations not operating, nor being 
intended to operate, to invalidate prior 
contracts, and the case of J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co. vs. Sharp (Mo. App.) 207 
S.W. 72, is cited in support of the text. 
That principle controls here. 

“The act of Congress relating to the 
federal control or production of food 
and fuel was passed on August 10, 1917, 
and the section which controls here . . . 
provides, in substance, that whenever the 
President shall find it necessary to se- 
cure an adequate supply of necessities 
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for the support of the army or the main- 
tenance of the navy, or for any other 
public use connected with the common 
defense, he is authorized to requisition 
and take over, for the use or operation 
by the government, any factory or plant, 
or any part thereof, in or through which 
any necessities may be manufactured or 
produced, and to operate the same. 

“The section further provides that the 
President is authorized to prescribe such 
regulations as he may deem essential 
for carrying out the purposes of this sec- 
tion. It will be noted that the food con- 
trol act was not passed until Aug. 10, 
1917, and the rules were not promul- 
gated by the President until Aug. 24, 
1917. The section of the statute in ques- 
tion does not purport to act retroac- 
tively. 

“As we have already seen, a binding 
contract between the parties was com- 
pleted on Aug. 9, 1917. This being be- 
fore the passage of the food control act 
by the Congress of the United States, 
the appellees could not excuse themselves 
from performing the contract. The fact 
that they had until Sept. 15, 1917, to give 
shipping directions, does not alter the 
case. The binding force of the contract 
took effect when the contract was com- 
pleted, and that was on the day when the 
appellants accepted the offer of appellees 
for the carload of flour. 

“W. A. Chain, the general manager of 
the Security Flour Mills Co., was a wit- 
ness for appellants. According to his 
testimony the company received the or- 
der from Deason & Keith dated Aug. 7, 
1917, and accepted it in a letter mailed 
to them on Aug. 9, 1917. The company 
asked for shipping instructions from 
Deason & Keith. The latter refused to 
give them or to receive the flour. The 
company was then compelled to sell the 
flour to other parties at a reduced price, 
so that it suffered a loss in the sum of 
$283.50. The chancellor should have 
found that the appellees breached the 
contract, and have entered a decree in 
favor of appellants for the loss suffered.” 

A, L. H. Street. 








ALL KANSAS MILLS MUST REPORT 





Court of Industrial Relations Issues Instructions and Blank Form for 
Regular Operating Reports From Flour Mills and for Re- 
questing Permission to Reduce Output 


Kansas Crty, Mo., March 12.—The Kansas court of industrial relations this 
week mailed to flour mills in the state blank forms which millers are required to use 
hereafter in reporting their operations and securing permission for shutdowns from 


the court. 


The first of the reports required is one covering general operating conditions of 
the mill, answers being demanded for the following schedule of questions: 


MILLING INDUSTRY REPORT 


TRODGOTE POPIOE cc cccccceccccvccesccvsctcvcccecs 
DERGES GE GAM) cc cccccccccccccccccccccesecnces 
LOCAtIOR ccccccccccccccsescccccccsecrsccscece 


Actual daily capacity (24 NoursB)...... cece rccceerecerscerveesaesssseseessssessesssees bbls 
Total amount of flour manufactured during period covered by this report.............+.5 bbls. 
If output is short of 75 per cent capacity give reason for shortage, as follows: 

Shortage of wheat...........sceseeee COP GROTCRMS ccccccccccccccccccccccscccsscesse 

I co bo 6ebscetecreccscecess L@DOF CFOUDIS 2c cccccccccccccccccccccsecccens 

LiCl OF CFAEE. occ ccccccccccccccccces Lack of shipping instructions.................+. 

OUNE|P CAUSED 2. cc ccccccscccccccrsccer recesses e ees ssee es esses seeeesesssrasseesssssess 
Stock on hand at close of report period: 

FIOUP. occ cscccccecces bbls. POOR c ce ccsccevecccns ewt, WERE oc cc cccccccccsccvacs bus 
Total flour orders unfilled at close of this report period.........ceeeee cece cer eerenncene bbls. 
Kansa@g flour orders unfilled at close of this report period........--..eee cece cree eeeenee bbls. 


Number of mill employees (not including office force): 


Employees on monthly pay basis .... 
Employees on hour, or day, basis..... 


Total number of employees....... 


The second form mailed to mills is to be used for the purpose of making appli- 


suspend operation for a 
application must be made is as follows: 


THE COURT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 
Th Company, 


‘cation for permission to reduce output to less than 75 per cent of the possible or to 
period of more than 14 days. 


The form in which this 


Coote eee oesereesseeseceseesseeece 192.. 


in accordance with the rules and regulations 


e 
of the Court of Industrial Relations, hereby makes application for permission 


to suspend for a period of more than 14 days 


to reduce below 75 per cent for a period of more than 14 daysj§ the actual production ca- 
pacity (24 hours) of its flour mill located at ......... 6c ccc eee www eenny Kansas. 

Full time } 

Part time j operation of this mill will be resumed .......... ccc cece eee e eee e ee enennees (date) 
The actual 24-hour production capacity of this mill is .............6.. bbls, 


The number of employees at the mill is...... 
The number of employees on monthly basis is 


The number of employees on per day or hour basis i8....... 2... cece cece eee eee ee eetecenes 
The amount of flour produced at this mill for the six months immediately preceding the 


date of this application was ...........+. 


PTUTTT TT TTT TT TTT bbls. 


It is not intended by the reduction or suspension of operation of this mill to exhaust 
the supply of flour in the state of Kansas, or to disturb in any way the market price of 


flour or wheat, 


Such suspension or reduction as applied for is made necessary by the following 


conditions, to wit: 


The rules under which millers are compelled to operate or to secure permission 
of the Court of Industrial Relations to reduce activity were published in the issue 


of The Northwestern Miller of March 2, page 1001. 


R, E. Srearre. 
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Those in the trade who sell flour in 
small amounts are finding business fairly 
satisfactory. There are more of this 
class today than ever before, due to 
many buyers, who heretofore purchased 
in car lots, finding it possible to reduce 
the size of their contracts, They will, no 
doubt, continue on the small lot order 
basis until confidence in the market is 
restored. 

It is interesting to note the great in- 
crease there has been, of late months, in 
the less than car lot trade here. Bakers 
of quite large capacity, commissary de- 
partments for the larger restaurants, 
chain stores, wholesale grocers, in fact 
many who in former times took on car 
lots and upward, are now buying only 
25, 50 and 100 bbls at a time. They pay 
more pro “gape ! per barrel than 
they would in car lots, just the same as 
the housewife, who cannot see it to her 
interest to purchase a 4-bbl sack, takes 
an 14-bbl today and another a few days 
hence. 

There is a class of trade, however, that 
is not finding conditions improved, and 
that is the middlemen who began weeks 
ago to work with eastern exporters on 
first and second clear grades to go to 
foreign countries. A considerable amount 
of this business might be possible if 
these grades were obtainable. The book- 
ings within the week were not as large as 
10 days or two weeks ago, due to the 
mills not having the flour to offer. 

It is said that exporters are beginning 
to realize that their contracts will have 
to call for higher grades of flour, if 
business is to be done. Some of the 
prices paid for second clears of late have 
been quite irregular, it all depending on 
how much flour can be had, and to a cer- 
tain extent on quality. However, most 
any grade, spring or hard winter, is sal- 
> Seconds have sold as high as $5.10, 
and as low as $4.30, jute, Chicago. 

The wheat market during the week, 
especially at the close, was not of the 
kind to inspire confidence in the trade 
for any large volume of business. Book- 
ings were made up of scattering lots of 
cars to the larger bakers and jobbers. 
The millers who have shown a deter- 
mined intention of booking flour, either 
through former methods or by consign- 
ing, are causing a general disruption 
with a few buyers. 

Where consignments are possible, some 
jobbers refuse same from the millers, 
but ask instead a contract for so much 
flour on open account or 30 days’ accept- 
ance. Where either can be obtained, sales 
of the flour can be made locally of 25- to 
100-bb] lots at a very good profit, with 
a satisfactory carrying charge. 

However, while orders for flour are be- 
ing reduced in size quite generally, there 
appears to be an increased aggregate of 
bookings. It is difficult, nevertheless, to 
stimulate a general resumption of former 
trade conditions when flour acted as it 
did this week, for there was a decline of 
20@35c bbl on most all grades except, 
perhaps, first and second clears suitable 
for export. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
68 


Wie WOO cccccavscceccese 20,000 

LOt WOOK 2. cccccccccccece 15,250 54 
ee GD o-eeae 6 be ess ecces 20,000 68 
Two years ago ............ 22,750 86 


IN THE GRAIN TRADE 
The grain trade took the government 
report on farm reserves as bearish, not- 


withstanding the fact that for several 
months past it has operated on the be- 
lief that interior holdings were large, 
particularly of corn and oats. Declines 
within’ the last few months have in a 
measure discounted their effect, as many 
see it, while others think that they are 
still a depressing factor. Farmers are 
not rushing their grain to market in 
large volume, and the impression is that 
the big run is over for the present, espe- 
cially of corn. Country elevator stocks 
of all grains are regarded as low, as a 
plentiful supply of cars has made it easy 
to ship, and there has been no induce- 
ment to hold it back. 

March wheat was sold freely on all 
bulges by the Armour Grain Co. through- 
out the week, and the premium over 
May reduced from ‘Ile to 7c at times, 
with a reaction to 9c on several days. 
Other holders of March wheat were also 
liberal sellers off and on. 
people in several instances were sellers 
of March and buyers of May, and on 
the breaks took in their May. The Ar- 
mour Grain Co. is understood to be the 
largest holder of March contracts. At 
one time it took of March against sales 
of wheat for export, which on Tuesday 
aggregated 750,000 bus, and the futures 
were bought against the wheat to be ex- 
changed for the cash grain on the open- 
ing break on Wednesday. 

This buying, combined with large pur- 
chases by the seaboard, absorbed offer- 
ings by the speculative trade which was 
very bearish, following the issuance of 
the government report and farm re- 
serves, and advanced prices 5c on that 
day, while on Thursday there was a 
break of 3c. 

Export buying of wheat throughout 
the week was of fair volume, with 1,250,- 
000 bus sold late Tuesday and early 
Wednesday, and over 200,000 bus on 
Thursday. Italy was the largest buyer 
early in the week, and France bought 
fairly later. At one time Argentine 
wheat was only a few cents under Ameri- 
can, but later it was claimed that France 
bought 1,500,000 bus of wheat in Argen- 
tina at 15c under* American. 

Seaboard exporters were after rye on 
several days during the week at 23c over 
May, track, Baltimore, Light offerings 
restricted business. Buying of May at 
times by seaboard exporters was of fair 
volume, and there was also selling of 
July by the same interest. 

Export buying of corn aggregated 
2,000,000 bus this week, with the Armour 
Grain Co. the largest seller. The price 
early in the week was 12c over Chicago 
May, track, Baltimore, and latterly 111,¢ 
over for No. 3 grades. Discounts on 
the low grades were increased 1@114c 
during the week, with No. 5 grades 10@ 
101%4c under May. The Armour Grain 
Co., J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. and J. C. 
Schaffer & Co. were the principal buy- 
ers of the low grades, The Corn Prod- 
ucts Co. bought early in the week, tak- 
ing mostly No. 5 grades, but having se- 
cured good supplies did not follow the 
advances, as it is doing most of its buy- 
ing on breaks. The grind of the Corn 
Products Co. has been increased slightly 
the past week. 

Notice has been sent out to the trade 
by John E. Brennan, chairman of the 
“to-arrive grain committee” of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, concerning the 
practice of making bids on grain to ar- 
rive, net, track, at stations, in which bids 
the item of tax on freight charges to 
Chicago has not been considered. It was 
explained that this tax on freight would 
be charged as an item of expense on the 
account purchased. The to-arrive com- 
mittee directs that, in order to conform 
to the rule in making bids on grain, net, 
track, stations, in addition to the regular 
commission and freight charges the item 
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of tax on freight must also be deducted 
in figuring the net price. 

Omaha has been shipping fair quanti- 
ties of No. 2 hard wheat to Chicago for 
several weeks, There were 20 cars of 
what the inspection department called 
“limed” wheat in the past weeks. It was 
slow of sale and several days were re- 
quired to work it off at 1@1%c over 
the March, on track. Kansas City of- 
fered hard wheat here at 4%%4c over 
March and a little was consigned, but 
elevator people were not anxious to buy 
wheat at that difference. 

Milling demand for wheat the past 
week was of moderate proportions, with 
aggregate sales of 100,000 bus, mostly in 
car lots. 


AVAILABLE GRAIN SUPPLIES 


One factor to which attention of the 
trade is called by a conservative operator 
is that, while there are large supplies of 
wheat back in the country, holdings at 
terminal markets are small, with only 
28,000,000 bus in the visible supply, and 
it is not wise to get too bearish on 
breaks, because wheat on the farms is 
not always available for delivery on con- 
tracts when most wanted. Terminal ele- 
vator stocks of corn and oats are the 
largest at this time in years, and all are 
hedged. 

Based on 208,000,000 bus wheat on the 
farms March 1, with 82,000,000 in coun- 
try elevators and mills, and including 
30,000,000 in the visible supply, there are 
320,000,000 bus wheat in all positions in 
the United States, or 18,000,000 short of 
last year, as shown by the government 
report. Allowing 160,000,000 bus for 
consumption from March 1to July 1, 
70,000,000 for export, 30,000,000 for seed, 
there are 260,000,000, leaving a surplus 
of only 60,000,000 bus to carry over into 
the next crop on July 1. Allowing for a 
disappearance on farms and otherwise of 
25,000,000 bus, there would be only 35,- 
000,000 to be carried over. 

This is a very close adjustment, and 
probably is closer than the actual figures 
will show at the end of the season, It 
does not include flour stocks, which are 
regarded as very small. It is a bullish 
showing, but under existing conditions 
the trade does not get enthusiastic over 
a bullish situation, and it is the general 
belief that serious damage to the crop 
and greatly increased export buying will 
be necessary to make a strong and ad- 

vancing market. 

An estimate of 247,000,000 bus wheat, 
or 31,000,000 more than harvested, last 
year, is made for the crop of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma by the Daily Trade 
Bulletin. It is based on the conditional 
figures it received from those states, ap- 
plied to the government estimate of 
acreage seeded, 16,263,000, or 1,887,000 
acres more than the previous year. The 
harvest last year was 216,000,000 bus, 
on 14,376,000 acres. 

There is a disappearance of 1,778,000,- 
000 bus corn from Nov. 1 to March 1, 
compared with 1,858,000,000 for the same 
time last year, as suggested by the gov- 
ernment crop report of farm reserves 
and movements from the farm. Of oats 
the disappearance was 858,000,000 bus 
from Aug. 1 to March 1, compared with 
873,000,000 last year. There is a differ- 
ent position in oats from that of corn. 
The oat crop will be available in five 
months, while a new crop of corn cannot 
be had inside of nine months. 

There are 689,566,000 bus oats on the 
farms, the largest on record, compared 
with 418,983,000 last year. Iowa alone 
has 114,933,000 bus, against 76,511,000 
last year. [Illinois has 74,497,000 bus, 
compared with 43,890,000 last year. 
These two states are the biggest oat 
shippers in the country, and have the 
largest surplus. 

The wheat market, yesterday and to- 
day, was weak and lower. The Armour 
interests were heavy sellers of March 
and buyers of May. Today a bulge of 
23,c was followed by a break of nearly 
5c to the lowest of the week, with the 
close around the inside, $1.59@1.5914 for 
March and $1.5014,@1.501, for May. The 
selling was of liquidating character based 
on the government report. A decline in 
the Minneapolis March to %c under 
May, with reports of delivery of 400,000 
bus on March contract there led to the 
selling and decline. Sentiment for the 
present is bearish on all grains, especial- 
ly on wheat. 
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Minneapolis cash wheat handlers of- 
fered No. 3 dark northern spring wheat 
to Chicago today at equal to 9c over 
March here, or 1%c above the delivery 
basis. One Minneapolis house offered 
100,000 bus, and there were also other 
round lots offered. 

Western railroads report a decrease 
of 50 to 200 cars a day in their interior 
grain loadings, as compared with March 
1. Indications are that the big move- 
ment of corn is over for the present. 
Whether farmers will continue to market 
wheat freely remains to be seen. 


NOTES 


Trading in July wheat is to start in 
Chicago on March 28. 

Wholesale feed jobbers are finding 
their business fairly satisfactory, yet 
made up largely of mixed cars. 

A Board of Trade membership sold to- 
day at $8,000, net, to the buyer, an. ad- 
vance of $500 over the last previous sale. 

Rodney J. Anderson, secretary Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
is spending a few days in the Chicago 
office of the organization. 

The Pyramid Milling Co., 332 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, with $2,000 capital, 
has been incorporated by Leo L. O'Reilly, 
W. E. Dixon and W. D. Gray. 

This has been a very poor winter for 
buckwheat millers. It has been too mild 
for even a normal consumption, and it 
is said a considerable quantity of the 
grain or flour will be carried over into 
the next crop. 

The War department, at its headquar- 
ters here, will open bids, on March 23, 
for 74,970 lbs flour to go to Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., 116,416 lbs for Fort Rip- 
ley, Kansas, 100,058 lbs for Washington, 
D. C., and 499,310 Ibs for Camp Grant, 
Rockford, Ill. On the same day the 
city of Chicago will purchase 1,500 bbls 
of 95 per cent flour. 

Samples of the destructive species of 
green bug have been received here by 
Peter S. Goodman, of Clement Curtis & 
Co., from Wellington, Kansas. They 
show a heavy infection in the alfalfa, 
and unless checked by parasites, crop 
damage is to be expected. Weather con- 
ditions have not been entirely favor- 
able for the development of parasites. 

Among visiting millers in Chicago dur- 
ing the week were Charles R. Roos, sec- 
retary and sales manager of the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, who has 
been visiting relatives in New Ulm, 
Minn; W. H. Sudduth, vice president of 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
and J. F, Fogarty, president of the Bast- 
Fogarty Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

A few western Canadian mills are 
selling some millfeed in Chicago, mainly 
middlings. The grade is of good quality, 
and the price is about 75¢c under quota- 
tions of mills in spring wheat territory. 
There is still some Canadian flour sold 
here, but the volume is not as large as a 
few months ago. The prices obtained 
range about 75c under those quoted by 
mills in the Northwest. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., March 12,—Flour 
demand flattened out as a reflex of the 
weakness in the wheat market all week, 
and very little buying of any kind was 
noted, except that a small volume of 
second clear was taken for export. The 
call for fancy patent was almost en- 
tirely absent, and whatever buying of 
any grades was done called for prompt 
shipment. Early in the week, nopes of 
improvement were sustained by a good 
inquiry from the East, but there were no 
developments. Prices closed easy and 
lower. Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patents were quoted at $9.25@ 
10.10, and straight at $8.40@9.40, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 

The downward movement of wheat 
prices apparently has made bakers hold 
aloof, and demand from this source 
showed some restriction. While there 
has been a fairly good call for fancy 
clear for two weeks or more, new orders 
this week were smaller and of a decid- 
edly spotted character. With the value 
of the grain sharply reduced, buyers are 
covering only the most necessary current 
needs. There is no doubt that an up- 
turn will bring out at least a semblance 
of a buying movement. Second clear is 
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in fair request for foreign shipment, but 
offers are relatively small because of 
a production. Fancy clear was quot- 
ed at $6.25@6.70, and second clear at 
$4.25@4.65, in 98-lb cottons. 

There is little or no activity in Kansas 
patent, according to local jobbers, due 
mainly to the apathetic attitude of the 
baking trade toward all buying. Trans- 
actions were few and far between, and 
stagnation continues. Grocers are main- 
taining a fair demand, but this varies 
from week to week. Kansas patent was 
otered at $8.75@9.25 for fancy, and 
$8.25@8.90 for standard, in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in Canadian flour shows fur- 
ther restriction, due to the comparative- 
ly high level of prices. Some sales were 
made of the cheaper grades, but fancy 
patent is considered so far out of line 
that it will not move in this market. Ca- 
nadian patent was quoted at $9.50@10 
for fancy, and $8.75@9.25 for standard, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for rye flour is fair, consider- 
ing everything, and it might be said that 
improvement continues, although the de- 
gree of betterment in ordinary times 
would be too insignificant to be noticed. 
No export business has appeared, al- 
though there is some inquiry for the low- 
est grades. New business this week has 
hardly filled the vacancies made by de- 
liveries on‘old orders. Prices are steady 
to easy. Pure'white was quoted at $8.80 
@9.10, straight at $7.95@8.35, and dark 
at $5.40@7.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Nothing has developed to sustain in- 
terest in corn goods. Mills say they can 
buy corn flour cheaper than they can 
grind it themselves, and point to a re- 
port that a Missouri interest this week 
picked up 5,000 bbls at 10@1l5c per 100 
lbs less than its own production cost, 
Prices are easier with the grain. Corn 
flour was quoted at $1.85@1.90, corn 
meal at $1.80@1.85, and corn grits at 
$1.75@1.80, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 





, Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ... «++ 24,000 3,829 16 

Last week ... . 24,000 6,190 26 

Last year . 24,000 10,000 42 

Two years ago ..... 18,000 12,000 67 
MILLFEED 


The shortage of production became 
more evident this week, when a good vol- 
ume of business was offered, principally 
from eastern points, where stocks have 
been sharply reduced in the last two or 
three weeks by consumptive buying made 
necessary by cold weather and other fac- 
tors. A firmer tone developed, and prices 
advanced rather sharply. For a time the 
demand improved as prices advanced, 
but business has quieted down once more, 
immediate needs apparently having been 
filled and the trade waiting for price de- 
velopments. Bran is 50c@$1 ton higher, 
and middlings $1 up. Oil meal advanced 
$1.50 ton. 

NOTES 

The Cazenovia (Wis.) Equity Associa- 
tion has been organized, with $1,000 capi- 
tal stock, by J. Adelman, W. Schroeder 
and D. Dietelhoff, to deal in grain, 
produce, live stock, ete. 

Articles of incorporation were filed 
during the week by the Neillsville (Wis.) 
Produce Co., with $10,000 capital stock. 
Incorporators are F, J. Zickert, S. R. 
Reese and L. G. Schoenherr. 

The Viroqua (Wis.) Roller Mills Co. 
has been acquired from Louis and Albert 
Thompson by Neilan and Harry Nelson, 
who take possession at once. Neilan 
Nelson will have active management. | 

The Nekoosa (Wis.) Co-Operative Ex- 
change has been incorporated, with $8,000 
capital stock, by S. V. Topping, Edward 
Krueger and W. J. Marcoux, to deal gen- 
erally in grains, produce, flour, feed, etc. 

To accommodate its growing business, 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Hilbert, 
Wis., has purchased the seed house and 
equipment of Theodore H. Runte, ad- 
joining its elevator property. The build- 
ings will be joined, and other improve- 
ments made. 

Following nearly a year’s experimental 
work, the Farmers’ Milling Co., of Em- 
barrass, Wis., is now marketing a new 
brand of fancy patent flour under the 
trade name of Perfection. For the pres- 
ent, most of the output will be marketed 
locally and in the vicinity. Later, when 


production is increased, a general mar- 
ket will be sought. 
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The property of the Kewaskum (Wis.) 
Milling Co. was disposed of at public 
auction to Henry Backhaus, Jr., of the 
same city, at a bid of $9,300. The prop- 
erty embraces a flour and feed mill, 
water power and auxiliary buildings. Mr. 
Backhaus will place the generating plant 
in operation gg y wong | and the flour 
mill later, after it has been overhauled 
and modernized. 

Fears that the virtual victory of the 
Nonpartisan league in Wisconsin at the 
November election would result in a 
repetition in Wisconsin of the deplorable 
state of affairs in North Dakota have 
been relieved to a considerable extent by 
the defeat of one of the most important 
league propositions before the present 
state legislature. The Hanson resolu- 
tion, aiming to force a referendum on a 
proposed constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing the state to build, own, acquire, 
operate and maintain public elevators, 
storehouses, warehouses, etc., was killed 
on March 9. Three other resolutions of 
a kindred nature were slaughtered at the 
same time. 

The City Mill, La Crosse, Wis., once 
one of the leading flour mills of the 
Mississippi valley, but for five years idle, 
has been purchased by a group of ex- 
perienced milling men and will be placed 
in operation once more. ‘The mill was 
established more than 40 years ago, and 
until 1915 was operated by Yeo & Clark. 
The new owners have incorporated as 
the City Mills Co., and have elected these 
officers: president, J. L. Hass; secretary, 
Richard Koch; treasurer, Fred J. Pfaf- 
flen. Mr. Hass will be general manager. 
All of the officers were for many years 
associated with the Listman mill at La 
Crosse. They will remodel the plant, in- 
stall electric motor drive and otherwise 
rehabilitate the property for the produc- 
tion of high grade wheat and rye flour, 
and byproducts. 

H. N. Wutson. 





UNITED KINGDOM’S JUTE TRADE 

Comparative figures covering the 
United Kingdom’s trade in jute show 
imports of raw jute in 1920 amounting 
to 218,098 tons, valued at £13,099,722, as 
against 240,907 tons, valued at £13,630,- 
574, in 1919, and 350,826 tons, valued at 
£9,246,598, in 1913. Imports of jute 
manufactures, exclusive of cordage, were 
valued in 1920 at £7,474.252, as against 
£6,257,176 in 1919 and £2,890,182 in 1913. 

Exports of raw jute and manufactures 
thereof were as follows: 


1913 1919 1920 
Raw jute, 

COMB socece 129,829 36,834 37,744 
JUTE SACKS, NEW, DOZENS 
Russia ...... 82,225 97,381 102,349 
Sweden ..... 131,888 143,204 111,919 
Denmark 123,299 203,946 203,510 
Germany .... 475,158 $8,812 8,669 
Netherlands... 296,001 184,753 89,740 
Belgium .... 262,567 558,356 206,047 
Aus.-Hungary 61,375 13,331 8,609 
Turkey ...... 87,891 162,286 79,742 
United States 278,955" 8,954 13,596 
Guatemala .. 71,673 32,057 35,744 
Chile .oc.cee 110,189 53,992 81,020 
Argentina ..1,132,584 271,831 459,954 
Canada ..... 207,104 37,280 35,052 
Br. W. Indies 26,501 7,612 18,365 

Other 


_ 


countries ..1,195,713 2,113,919 ,691,185 





Totals ....4,543,123 3,927,614 3,145,501 
JUTE YARN, LBS 
Germany ... 766,100 59,900 111,500 
Spain ...... 272,900 1,550,800 2,676,100 
U. States... 396,100 97,200 1,782,900 
Brazil ...... 14,529,600 65,609,100 15,690,900 
Other 


countries 25,801,400 16,332,800 23,272,400 





Totals ...41,766,100 23,649,800 43,533,800 
PIECE GOODS, YDS* 

Germany .. 1,245,000 30,300 16,800 
France .... 301,300 1,965,700 3,238,100 
U. States... 90,355,600 47,811,600 77,641,300 
Brazil. .... 722,200 271,000 129,600 
Argentina... 12,978,500 13,056,500 11,759,300 
Australia... 4,689,000 1,239,100 2,191,900 
N. Zealand. 2,277,900 1,169,900 3,035,400 
Canada ... 23,120,900 17,698,900 22,077,400 
Other 


countries 37,793,800 27,739,100 29,255,800 





Totals ..173,484,200 110,982,100 149,345,600 
Jute carpets 

le Dees es vecseetn ke eraees 1,116,500 

*Includes jute carpets and rugs prior to 
1920. ; 





MARKETING COST DATA NEEDED 

Need for reliable data on the cost of 
marketing farm products to supplement 
similar information concerning the cost 
of production was —s out by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in his annual 


report to the President. This want, he 
said, has been felt for some time. 

“In fact,” he continues, “such data are 
essential to the correct understanding of 
our marketing processes, and are funda- 
mental to the development of plans for 
their improvement and the elimination 
of lost motion and unnecessary expenses. 
We should be able to indicate with a fair 


degree of accuracy the proportion of the: 


consumer’s price received by the pro- 
ducer, and the proportion received 4 
various marketing agencies. Studies wit! 
reference to the cost of marketing live 
stock, grain, milk and potatoes are now 
under way, and it is highly desirable that 
they be extended as rapidly as possible 
to include other staple agricultural com- 
modities.” 


AN IMMORTAL MILLER 


A Recounting of the Occasion on Which 
the Fugitive Charles II Was Pursued 
by a Shropshire Miller 


When the Academy of Immortal Mill- 
ers shall be constituted, that unnamed 
English miller who headed a posse that 
chased the fugitive Prince Charles, after- 
wards Charles II, in 1650 must not be 
overlooked. 

It will be remembered that, after his 
royal father had been executed, Prince 
Charles obtained the co-operation of the 
English royalists and the Scotch in an 
unsuccessful attempt to overthrow 
Cromwell, and that after the battle of 
Worcester he was compelled to flee for 
his life. Before he embarked in a little 
fishing boat on the east shore of Eng- 
land for France, whence,he later went to 
Holland, he experienced several narrow 
escapes from capture. 

Next to Charles’s hiding in the oak 
tree, while soldiers near by looked vainly 
for him, perhaps nothing gave the royal 
fugitive more cause for alarm than his 
experience with a miller in Shropshire. 
This experience is best told in the Merry 
Monarch’s own language, as dictated to 
Samuel Pepys in 1680, and as appears in 
the Pepys manuscript. The account was 
given long after England had welcomed 
Charles back from Holland with such 
cheering and ringing of bells as to cause 
the king wittily to remark that the 
welcome was such as to make him feel 
that it was only through his own fault 
that he had been absent from England 
so long! 

The king speaks of disguising himself 
in “a country fellow’s habit, with a pair 
of ordinary gray cloth breeches, a leath- 
ern doublet, and a green jerkin.” He 
also cut his hair very short and flung 
his “clothes in a privy-house, that nobody 
might see that anybody had been strip- 
ping themselves.” 

Proceeding with his account of how he 
escaped with the loyal assistance of an 
“honest country fellow,’ Richard Pen- 
derell, Charles proceeds with his narra- 
tive, as appears in “Bibliotheca Curiosa” : 
“So that night, as soon as it was dark, 
Richard Penderell and I took our jour- 
ney on foot toward the Severn, intending 
to pass over a‘ferry half way between 
Bridgenorth and Shrewsbury. But as 
we were going in the night, we came by 
a mill where I heard some people talk- 
ing, and as we conceived, it was about 
twelve or one o'clock at night, and the 
country fellow desired me not to answer 
if anybody should ask me any questions, 
because I had not the accent of the coun- 
try. 

“Just as we came to the mill we could 
see the miller, as I believed, sitting at the 
mill door, he being in white clothes, it 
being a very dark night. He called out 
‘Who goes there?’ Upon which Richard 
Penderell answered, ‘Neighbours going 
home,’ or some such like words. Where- 
upon the miller cried out, ‘If you be 
neighbours, stand, or I will knock you 
down.’ Upon which we believing there 
was company in the house, the fellow 
bade me follow him close; and he ran to 
a gate that went up a dirty lane, up a 
hill, and opening the gate, the miller 
cried out, ‘Rogues! Rogues? And there- 
upon some men came out of the mill 
after us, which I believed was soldiers. 

“So we fell a running both of us, up 
the lane, as long as we could run, it be- 
ing very deep and very dirty, till at last 
I bade him leap over a hedge and lie still 
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to hear if anybody followed us, which 
we did, and continued lying down upon 
the ground about half an hour, when, 
hearing nobody come, we continued our 
way on to the village upon the Severn, 
where the fellow told me there was an 
honest gentleman, one Mr. Woolfe, that 
lived in that town, where I might be with 
great safety, for that he had hiding-holes 
for priests.” 

The Severn proved to be too well pa- 
troled by Cromwellian soldiers to make 
it expedient for the fleeing prince to at- 
tempt to execute his plan of making his 
way through Wales to Swansea or some 
other Welsh port whence he might em- 
bark for France or Spain. Therefore, 
he retraced his steps, with a view to 
making his way to London, but, remem- 
bering the miller, the king adds in his 
narrative: 

“So we set out as soon as it was dark; 
but as we came by the mill again, we 
had no mind to be questioned a second 
time there, and therefore, asking Richard 
Penderell whether he could swim, or no, 
and how deep the river was, he told me 
it was a scurvy river, not easy to be 
passed in all places, and that he could 
not swim.” 

Here Charles found himself more than 
the physical equal of his plebeian pilot, 
for the prince could swim as well as he 
could outdistance his miller subjéct when 
pursued on foot by the latter. But 
swimming proved unnecessary for, the 
river being but a little above the royal 
waist, Charles was readily enabled to 
take Penderell by the hand and lead him 
over. Thence they proceeded to safety 
through numerous perils, none of which, 
however, caused greater apprehension 
than the encounter with the Shropshire 
miller. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Diamond,” and at each corner a picture 
of an animal’s head—namely, a cow, a horse, 
a mule, and a hog; No. 104,237. Owner, 
West Side Hay & Grain Co., Evansville, Ind., 
assignors to John K. Jennings (doing busi- 
ness as Diamond Mills), Evansville, Ind. 
Used on mixed feed, composed of molasses, 
alfalfa, hay and ground grains, 

“Southern Pride’; No. 135,763. Owner, the 
Round Hill (Va,) Milling Co. Used on wheat 
flour. ‘ 

“Oracle,”” with representation of maid in 
a harvest field; No. 136,298. Owner, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Kansas, 
and Kansas City, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 

“Vigilante,” and picture of owl sitting on 
a lamp; No. 137,243. Owner, Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis. Used on wheat flour. 

“Nun Better on Top’; No. 137,648. Owner, 
John M,. Wilson, Meridian, Miss. - Used on 
feed for horses, mules, hogs, poultry and 
dairy cattle. 

“Bar-None,” on scroll; No. 137,746. Own- 
er, Stafford (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. Used 
on flour. 

“Troika,’”’ meaning ‘‘three,” with repre- 
sentation of horses on séal; No. 137,912. 
Owner, Bech, Van Siclen & Co., Inc., San 
Francisco. Used on wheat flour. 

“Red Emix’; No. 138,385. Owner, Hoosier 
Milling Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. Used 
on cake flour. 

“*Mother’s’’; No, 138,454. Owner, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. Used on crushed oats, 
wheat hearts, wheat flakes, oatmeal, hominy, 
corn meal, graham flour and wheat flour, 

“Rimix,”’ in diamond; No. 138,465. Owner, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Highlander,” No. 138,473; “Carosella 
‘00’,” No. 138,474; ‘“‘Carmania,’”’ No. 138,475; 
“Golden Rose,” No. 138,476. Owner, Cisneros 
& Co., Inc., New York. Used on wheat flour. 

“Reina del Atlantico,””’ No, 138,486; “Peo- 
nia,” No. 138,487; ‘La Unica,” in circle, No. 
138,488; ‘‘La Morena,” No. 138,489. Owner, 
Gladney Milling Co., Sherman, Texas. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Jack Frost’’; No, 138,493. Owner, Ralph 
Goldsmith, New Orleans. Used on rice. 

- “Heaven Dust’; No, 139,383. Owner, Tren- 
ton (I1l.) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

*‘Mephisto”’; No. 139,541. Owner, Earle- 
McGavock Milling Co., Asheville, N. C. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Flora”; No, 139,743. Owner, Ford Flour 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. Used on wheat flour. 

“Suzanne,” with representation of woman 
rolling dough; No. 139,745. Owner, Holland- 
O'Neal Milling Co., Springfield, Mo. Used 
on wheat flour. 


“Purity” (in diamond)—‘Instant,” and 
picture of calla lily; No, 131,500. Owner. 
Purity Oats Co., branch of American Hominy 


Co., Davenport and Keokuk, Iowa. Used on 
oatmeal, 

“Ruby Comb,” and picture of rooster in 
circle; No. 134,597. Owner, Neil Bros. Grain 
Co., Spokane, Wash. Used on mixed grain 
feeds and mash feeds for poultry. 

“Valor’; No. 140,242. Owner, American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind., arid Decatur, 
Ill, Used on wheat flour. 

“Nutrena’’; No. 140,396. Owner, Miller- 
McConnell Grain Co., Kansas City, Kansas. 
Used on stock feed. 

“Caw Red Crow’; No. 136,772. Owner, 
Southern Illinois Milling & Elevator Co., 
a Til, Used on selfrising wheat 

our. 
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THE BROENNIMAN EXPORT CORPORATION 


The Growth and Expansion of Its Business 


New York, N. Y., March 12.—One of 
the concerns engaged in the flour busi- 
ness in the United States which has 
grown from strictly local prominence to 
worldwide importance is the Broenni- 
man Export _— Produce Ex- 
change, New York. 

Begun on a modest scale by Edward 
G. Broenniman in 1897, its policies based 
on sound business principles, the con- 
cern for nearly two decades showed a 
gradual but healthy growth, bit in 1915, 
owing to the war, the volume of its busi- 
ness was so heavily increased that re- 
organization as a corporation became 
necessary. This was brought about in 
December of that year, the concern be- 
ing incorporated under the laws of the 
state of New York as the Broenniman 
Co., with Edward G. Broenniman, its 
founder, as president, L. E. Broenni- 
man, his brother, vice president, and 
George R. Flach secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The position of this concern in the 
flour business has been greatly strength- 
ened by its exclusive agency in Greater 
New York and adjacent territory for 
a number of very substantial western 
milling interests. 

Edward G. Brvoenniman, founder of 
the business, was born in Watertown, 
Wis., Dec. 16, 1871. His family, which 
for several generations has been in 
America, is of Swiss origin. He re- 
ceived his education in the public schools 
of Watertown, but went into business in 
his early youth. His natural aptitude 
resulted in steady progress, and coming 
to New York as a young man he soon 
established a flour and grain business 
of his own. Without any tendency 
toward sensational or flamboyant dis- 
play, he soon impressed himself upon his 
customers and fellow-merchants as a 
man of sound principles and exceptional 
ability. He became a member of the 
New York Produce Exchange in 1897. 

Mr. Broenniman’s service to the New 
York Produce Exchange has been long 
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and varied, and of a character much 
appreciated by the governing powers of 
that organization. He oneved two terms 
as a member of its board of managers, 
and one as its vice president, only avoid- 
ing being re-elected to the latter office 
by the rapid development of conditions 
resulting from the war, at the outbreak 
of which he was selected by Herbert 
Hoover to organize the purchasing de- 
partment of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, and to take control of its 
activities. In this capacity he supervised 
the expenditure of approximately $350,- 
000,000 for foodstuffs. 

The experience thus gained was of 
= value, not alone to the United 

tates government, but to the govern- 
ments of Europe as well, and when Mr. 
Hoover accepted the position of Food 
Administrator in Washington, he imme- 
diately called Mr. Broenniman in confer- 
ence. The latter again rendered valu- 
able assistance in the preliminary organi- 
zation of the Food Administration, dur- 
ing the first six months of which he spent 
more than half his time in Washington. 
Mr. Broenniman was continuously en- 
gaged in Belgian relief work from Dec. 
1, 1914, to Dec. 1, 1918, relinquishing his 
work only after the armistice was signed. 

After devoting all this time to public 
service, Mr. Broenniman returned to ac- 
tive participation in the development of 
his own business, and almost immediately 
thereafter found that it would be neces- 
sary in some way to separate the export 
and domestic departments of the busi- 
ness of the Broenniman Co. Late in 
1920, therefore, the Broenniman Export 
Corporation was organized, and the ex- 
port department of the Broenniman Co. 
transferred to the Broenniman Export 
Corporation, the officers of which are E. 
G. Broenniman president, H. J. Drake 
treasurer, and Frederick I. Hicks sec- 


retary and manager. 

Mr. Hicks, having formerly for sev- 
eral years been export manager for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc.,. of Kan- 





sas City, Mo., brought to the new organi- 
zation not only a wide experience in mill 
operation but the value of a very exten- 
sive a with foreign buyers. 
The functions of the Broenniman Ex- 
port Corporation, besides other activi- 
ties, from now on will be to act as ex- 
clusive export agents for the Standard 
Milling Co.’s great group of flour mills, 
the combined daily capacity of which is 
75,000 bbls. 
W. QUACKENBUSH. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., March 12.—The diffi- 
culty of doing business is worrying the 
millers more than ever before, and that 
is saying a great deal. They admit it is 
almost impossible to arrive at a fair 
price. Some mistakes are only discov- 
ered after the transaction has been com- 
pleted and, as a rule, the miller thinks 
he gets the worst of the deal. Accord- 
ing to his way of figuring, we are now 
about back to prewar prices, but the 
flour cannot be produced on that basis, 
and there are so many other conditions 
to be considered that he hardly knows 
where he is at, 

While the amount of business done this 
week was a little better than the open- 
ing days of the month, the situation is 
very unsatisfactory, as buyers did not 
respond, to the extent expected, to the 
lower prices quoted. At the same time 
some of the mills claim the tone has im- 
proved somewhat for patents, which is 
the slowest grade on the list to move. 
There was a drop of 70c on the best pat- 
ent, but bakers did not follow to that 
extent. First clear is said to be cleaned 
up so closely that no change was made 
in price; as for second clear, the mills 
either say they have none to offer for 
immediate shipment, or that they are 
sold ahead for the rest of the month at 
least and have inquiries for April ship- 
ment. 

Most mills are running heavier than 
last week, though some are not so flush 
with orders, and going slow. All the 
flour sold this week was wanted imme- 
diately, and shipments have also been 
heavier than for some time. 

The local consumptive demand, accord- 
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ing to retailers, has improved quite a 
bit, but prices are as unsettled as ever. 
The best family patent declined 25c, and 
is now selling mostly at $10, in cotton 
98s. 

Kansas agents here say there is a better 
inquiry and some sales, and they are of 
the opinion that we have seen the end of 
the dull period. Short patent was quot- 
ed at $9.50@9.75, and standard patent 
at $8.50@8.75, Buffalo rate points. These 
prices are only 50c lower than last week. 

Canadian-mills tried hard to interest 
the general trade as well as the bakers, 
but failed to get a response after quot- 
ing some very low prices. The best short 
patent was offered today at $8.95, and 
standard at $8.70, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeed, outside of bran, was dull, 
particularly standard middlings, which 
were freely offered and not wanted. The 
same is true of red dog. While mid- 
dlings were offered at $1 under bran, 
the price could be materially shaded for 
either spot or shipment. Bran also was 
not on a firm basis until today, as some 
of the mills wanted to clean up an ac- 
cumulation. 

Jobbers are still offering feeds at low 
prices, and say the demand has dropped 
off, possibly due to the springlike weath- 
er the past few days and the unsettled 
price of milk. The mills, it is said, will 
have plenty of feed to sell, and will ease 
up on prices before the month closes. 

Canadian mills sold considerable mid- 
dlings at $27.50 and flour middlings at 
$32.50, and would have considered bids at 
less today. They offered no bran this 
week, 

Corn-meal coarse feed was lower, and 
demand only fair at the decline. Hom- 
iny feed in light supply, but quiet at last 
week’s prices. Gluten feed unchanged; 
spot offerings firm, with stocks light and 
no disposition to buy for March ship- 
ment, as a decline in prices is expected. 
Cottonseed meal firmer, and stocks here 
light. Oil meal unsettled, with very little 
demand, and the feeling is weak, al- 
though most mills have not reduced 
prices. ' 

Milo higher and scarce, while Kafir is 
freely offered at 5@10c under milo. 
Buckwheat higher, the offerings in this 
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state having been cleaned up for export, 
and stocks in store are not on the mar- 
ket, although $2.55 was bid for carloads. 

Rolled oats were in fair demand and 
firmer. There were offerings of oat feed 
at $11, track, Buffalo, and some inquiry 
at $1 less. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
136,760 82 
134,550 81 
80,355 48 
95,130 57 
144,200 68 


This week 

Last week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 
Three years ago 


A. B. Black, of Kennedy & Co., is 
back from his vacation, and looks as if 
he enjoyed himself. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
announces that rail-and-lake rates wi! 
be restored March 21. 
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Outer Executive Office of the Broenniman Export Corporation 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Car., March 12.—Trade 
conditions in flour are much the same as 
last week. Buying continues from hand 
to mouth, the only apparent change be- 
ing the replenishment of stocks of retail- 
ers and bakers, which had been allowed 
to run down to the minimum over the 
assessment period. As for the past few 
weeks, there is a fairly consistent de- 
mand on warehouse stocks, with some car 
lots for prompt shipment to the larger 
buyers. 

Prices at which flour is being offered 
today: Minnesota standard patents, in 
cotton 98's, f.o.b. Los Angeles, $10.30@ 
10.65; Dakotas, around $10.15@10.50; 


The Farmers’ ———— Association 
has bought the feed business of Ea 


Smith, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 

F,. F. Henry, manager of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby mills here, has returned 
from his regular winter vacation. 


There appears to be no inclination for 
an early start of lake navigation, al- 
though vessels could’ reach almost any 
port today. 

The bag market is reported very dull, 
and prices easier. Cotton 98's are quoted 
at $105 M, burlap feed, 100 lbs, at $77, 
and 120-lb jute flour sacks at $86. 

The advocates of a standard loaf of 
bread, as a result of a secret survey 
made in this city, claim that only 15 or 
20 per cent of that sold is honest in 
weight. At present the bakers make 
loaves of any number of ounces they 
please, and the consumer has no clear 
idea of relative price, although there is 
an ordinance requiring that the exact 
weight of the loaf be plainly shown. 

Retail grocers and bakers are protest- 
ing vigorously against the proposed regu- 
lation by the board of health prohibiting 
the return of either wrapped or un- 
wrapped bread. The health commission- 
er defends the ordinance on sanitary 
grounds, contending that bread is han- 
dled about seven times before it is 
bought, and if returned to the bakery 
there is danger of spreading disease. 
Bakers estimate the loss on returned 
bread at 4 per cent. E. BANGASSER. 


Export Department, Broenniman Export Corporation 


Montana, $9@9.45; Idaho, around $9; 
Canadian, $9.65; Kansas, $9.50@10.25. 

Feed prices have been holding fairly 
firm. Kansas bran ranges $33@35; Utah- 
Idaho red, $34; white brings about $37. 
Cottonseed products are offered at 
$32.50, basis 36 per cent protein. Coco- 
nut meal stands at about $32.50. 


NOTES 


H. H. Thomas, sales manager in Pa- 
cific Coast territory for the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is spending several weeks in 
southern California. 

W. M. Smith, vice president and su- 
perintendent Montana Flour Mills Co., 
was expected to arrive in Los Angeles 


Though rain has been threatening for 
some time, but very little has fallen. 
Those raising crops. without irrigation 
are very anxious for a good soaking rain. 
today on a combined business and pleas- 
ure trip. 

The Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club 
held its monthly meeting on March 4, 
and adopted a constitution and bylaws. 
After the election of officers at the next 
meeting, this club will have become a 
permanent organization. Inquiries have 
been received from the flour trade in 
San Francisco for a copy of the consti- 
tution and bylaws, with the object of 
forming a similar organization in the 
northern city. W. R. Gorrz. 
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Demand for spring wheat flour re- 
mains dull. Prices have been reduced 
20c bbl since a week ago. Domestic buy- 
ers are meeting their momentary re- 
quirements only. <A fair amount of 
mixed car business is coming to some 
mills, and this is also true of bakers’ 
car lots, but other mills, not so well 
established in the domestic markets, are 
without this help. Bakers state that the 
consumption of bread is considerably be- 
low normal, which, if true, is a remark- 
able condition, as this is still compara- 
tively cheap food. Ontario winter wheat 
flour is in poor demand, due, in part, to 
the fact that the biscuit trade is sharing 
in the general depression. 

Quotations: Manitoba springs, top pat- 
ents, $10.50 bbl, jute; seconds, $10; 
clears, $8.50; second clears, $7.50; red 
dog, $4.50,—delivered in mixed car lots, 
Ontario points, with discount of 10c bbl 
for cash. Ontario winters, $8.50@8.75 
bbl, in second-hand jutes, basis Mont- 
real freights. 

American buyers operating in Canada 
are paying for Manitoba top patents $9 
bbl, jute; straight grades, $8.50; first 
clears, $7.25; second clears, $6.25,— 
American funds, basis delivered New 
York. ‘These figures represent a decline 
of about 30c bbl since a week ago. For 
soft winters the same markets are pay- 
ing $8.30@8.40 bbl, bulk, American funds. 

British importers are buying steadily 
but in small quantities, and their prices 
are not quite as good as a week ago. 
For Manitoba export patents they of- 
fer 66s 6d@67s per 280 Ibs in 140-lb 
jute bags, and for Ontario winters 65s, 
«if. Glasgow, Liverpool or London. 
Toronto brokers, buying for export, of- 
fer $9 bbl, bulk, seaboard, for Manito- 
bas, and $8.50 for Ontario winters. Over- 
sea business of this kind is greatly handi- 
capped by the irregularity in ocean 
steamship service, due to lack of cargo. 


MILLFEED 
No changes have been made in prices 
for millfeed. Demand is fairly good, 
but supplies are limited by the low per- 
centage of operating time in mills. Bran, 
in car lots, is mostly selling at $36 ton, 
and shorts at $34, delivered, while mixed 
car prices are $2 over these figures. 
WHEAT 
Prices for spring wheat here are gov- 
erned entirely by the big primary mar- 
kets, while Ontario winters are so little 
wanted that quotations are more or less 


nominal. Quotations: No. 1 northern, de- 
livered, all-rail, Ontario mill points, 


$2.20; other grades at the usual spreads. 
No. 2 Ontario soft winter wheat, $2 bu, 
track, shipping points; wagonloads at 
mill doors, $1.90. 


OATMEAL 


This trade is now at its lowest ebb. 
Mills are doing almost nothing, and 
competition is very keen. Some talk of 
better prices has been raised, but noth- 
ing has come of this as yet. Standard 
brands of rolled oats are selling at $8.25 
@3A40 per 90-lb bag, and oatmeal, in 98- 
lb bags, at $3.60@3.75, delivered. No 
sales for export to Great Britain are be- 
ing reported. Oat hulls are selling at 
$17 ton, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for coarse grains is dull. 
Prices improve occasionally, but demand 
is so poor that no real upward move- 


ment is expected. Quotations: No. 2 
white Ontario oats, 45@47c bu; barley, 
85@90c; rye, $1.55@1.60; buckwheat, 
$1.05@1.10; peas, $1.55@1.65; No. 3 
American yellow corn, 98c,—in cars, 
country points. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Oil cake is being quoted here at $53 
ton, in bags, and meal at $55, on track, 
point of shipment. 

NOTES 

American dollars are worth $1.1414 at 
Canadian banks today, and the British 
pound sterling $4.451,,. 

News of the death of the wife of W. 
K. Treleaven, flour miller, Lucknow, 
Ont., was received in ‘Toronto on Friday. 

James Stewart, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, was in Toronto on 
Friday. The business of the board in 
Ontario is now pretty well wound up. 

Two baking concerns in Toronto were 
fined this week for selling light weight 
bread. These lapses were of an inno- 
cent character, and were due to unusual 
shrinkage after baking. 

Mr. Sugrue, one of the partners in 
Watson, Sugrue & Co., Inc., New York, 
was in Toronto for several days this 
week on business. While here he met 
members of the trade and made a study 
of Canadian conditions. 

The Jewish housewives of Toronto 
have gone on strike against the bakers of 
their religion, and are pledged to buy no 
more bread from any of these until 
prices are reduced. The strikers demand 
that bread shall be reduced to lle per 
24-0z loaf. ‘The bakers maintain they 
cannot meet this demand till wages and 
flour are lower. 

R. C. Pratt, who has been associated 
with the management of the Canadian 
Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Strat- 


’ ford, for several years, is leaving that 


company to accept a place in the man- 
agement of the Morrow Cereal Co., at 
Guelph, Ont. This latter company owns 
and operates the flour mill of the late 
James Goldie Co., Ltd., Guelph. 

W. J. Baker, manager of the Toronto 
branch of the Davidson & Smith mill, 
Fort William, Ont., has just returned 
from a business trip through Quebec and 
the maritime provinces. In Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick he found the mar- 
ket heavily overloaded with stocks of 
American corn. A good deal of this 
grain is still in cars and under demur- 
rage, as buyers are unwilling or unable 
to pay the prices they agreed to pay 
when shipments were originally made. 
Altogether, the markets for feedingstuffs 
in those provinces are in worse shape 
than in many years. In Quebec, condi- 
tions are better but are still bad enough. 
Mr. Baker looks for an improved de- 
mand as soon as present accumulations 
of high priced feed are out of the way. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., March 12.—Mills here 
are receiving a fair volume of orders 
from both city and country, and appear 
to be moderately satisfied with the situa- 
tion, in view of reports from other mar- 
kets. Without advertising the fact pub- 
licly, Montreal made a_ reduction in 
spring wheat flour prices at the begin- 
ning of the week which brought top pat- 
ents down to $10.50 bbl, in bags, deliv- 
ered, second patents $10, and strong 
bakers $9.80, usual 30-day terms. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in poor 
demand. Stocks are light, and sellers 
are not trying to force business while 
buyers are in their present mood. Best 
makes of 90 per cent patents are quoted 
at $9.10@9.25 bbl, in second-hand jute, 


car lots; smaller quantities, $9.50@9.75, 
ex-store. 

Demand for spring wheat flour for ex- 
port is only moderate. Markets like 
Glasgow and London are always buying 
more or less, but importers say the 
menace of government stocks still on 
hand in England and the ever-present 
danger of arbitrary price cutting by the 
Royal Commission make it exceedingly 
risky for any private trader to own any 
quantity of flour. Latest cables offer 
around 66s 6d@67s per 280 lbs, jute, for 
best brands of Manitoba export patents, 
c.i.f., Liverpool basis. 

Montreal mills are doing a little sell- 
ing in the United States, but the total 
volume of such sales is no great part of 
their possible output. Prices are on a 
basis of $9 bbl for top patents, jute, de- 
livered. 

NEW FREIGHT BROKERS 


Quackenbush & Hancock, a new firm, 
are opening an office in Montreal for the 
purpose of carrying on business as 
steamship and chartering agents. While 
doing a general business, they will spe- 
cialize as brokers for flour mills, booking 
necessary ocean space, tracing cars, at- 
tending to ocean documents, placing in- 
surance and otherwise facilitating ex- 
porting business of milling and grain 
clients. J. M. Hancock, of the new firm, 
was formerly an officer of the flour de- 
partment of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
where he gained considerable knowledge 
of shipping flour overseas. He is also 
well versed in the steamship business. 


NOTES 


White corn flour is selling here at $6.40 
@6.50 bbl, in jute, delivered. 

Bran is moving freely at $36 ton, in 
bags, delivered. Shorts are not so much 
in demand, and sell usually at $2 ton 
under bran. 

Bakers here have reduced the price of 
bread from 1314¢ per 24-0z loaf to Ile. 
This brings Montreal into line with the 
larger cities of Ontario. 

The Trade bakery, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, burned recently, with a loss 
of $100,000. This business was formerly 
known as the Rennie Baking Co. 

The Board of Harbor Commissioners 
for Montreal has given out the informa- 
tion that every available foot of dock 
space at this port has been leased for 
the season of 1921. This does not indi- 
cate any slackening in ocean trade. 

The market for rolled oats is de- 
pressed. Mills find it hard to sell any 
considerable part of their production 
here or anywhere. Prices are very close- 
ly figured, and without better volume of 
sales can hardly be yielding profits. 
Rolled oats in car lots are offering at 
$3.35 per 90-lb bag, delivered; oatmeal, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 

The Board of Trade of the city of 
Quebec is asking the Dominion govern- 
ment to reduce the rate of freight on 
grain from western Canada via govern- 
ment lines to that city to a point that 
will have the effect of diverting ship- 
ments to the St. Lawrence route in sum- 
mer and Halifax or St. John in winter. 
It is also asking for new government 
elevators at these points to take care of 
the greater volume of grain traffic that 
such a reduction in freight rates would 
create. 

Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., an 
engineering company of New York, has 
opened offices in Montreal, with Alexan- 
der C. Barker, vice president, in charge. 
The company is a consolidation of West- 
inghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., Inc., and 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., and has 
done extensive construction and engineer- 
ing work in Canada for the Canadian 


Pacific Railway, Canadian Salt Co., Ca- 
nadian Crocker-Wheeler Co., Dominion 
government, Aetna Explosives Co., Grand 
Trunk Railway and others. 

Canadian mills are now paying 321,¢c 
per 100 lbs for ocean space. This applies 
to flour and rolled oats. At such a rate 
they are under a handicap in competing 
with American mills. The prevailing 
rate south of the boundary is now 271c 
per 100 lbs. It is worth noting, too, that 
the rate to Dutch ports is down to 20c 
per 100 lbs, and that ships sailing from 
Canadian ports with flour cargo for the 
United Kingdom at 32',c, after dis- 
charging at Liverpool or elsewhere will 
continue their voyage to Holland and 
carry flour the additional distance for 
this very much lower rate. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., March 12.—This week 
more activity has been felt in the flour 
market. While the demand from ex- 
porters and domestic circles is only for 
small quantities, millers feel hopeful of 
further improvement shortly. One large 
milling concern is reopening one of its 
mills, that has been closed for some time, 
in order to meet the growing demand. 
Prices maintain a steady figure, showing 
no increase from last week. The decon- 
trol of wheat in Great Britain has been 
under way for a long time now, and it 
will chiefly affect flour milling when the 
final wind-up takes place, as the British 
mills are still being run under the direc- 
tion of the Royal Commission. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory, $10.65 bbl, in 98-Ib 
jute bags; second patents, $10.05; first 
clears, $9. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl is 
added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 

The good demand and easier market 
for this product do not appear to be 
able to strengthen prices. Many Winni- 
peg mills are selling at a very low figure. 
The top price for bran is around $30 
ton, in bags, and shorts $30, in cars or 
mixed cars, delivered f.o.b. Manitoba 
points. 

WHEAT 

Trading was quiet, and a waiting atti- 
tude was assumed this week. Price fluc- 
tuations were narrow, with a weaker ten- 
dency. The cash demand was better, and 
offerings were light. Premiums were not, 
however, forced upwards, millers obtain- 
ing enough to fill their requirements at 
present figures. So long as market con- 
ditions remain uncertain, not much busi- 
ness is looked for from exporters. At 
present they are only purchasing small 
quantities. 

Analysis of the farm reserves report 
shows that there is still a good deal of 
wheat to be marketed, 208,000,000 bus 
being on farms, against 165,000,000 last 
year, but, on the other hand, interior ele- 
vators and mills show 82,000,000, against 
118,000,000 last year, and the visible sup- 
ply was 30,000,000, against 56,000,000. 
Inspections for the week amounted to 
1,894 cars, against 2,317 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing March 12: 


o-—F utures—. 


Cash May July 
Berens cwcies $1.95% $1.87% $1.73% 
March $ .ccsece 1.95% 1.88 1.73% 
Ee arr 1.96% 1.88% 1.74% 
March 1@ ....... 1.95% 1.87% 1.72% 
March 11 ....... 1.92% 1.84% 1.70% 
Maremh 19 ....6s% 1.90% 1.82% 1.68% 

OATMEAL 


There is a better demand for oatmeal, 
and millers feel confident of brighter 
times in the course of a few weeks. 
Quotations: rolled oats, $2.40@2.75 per 
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80-lb bag; oatmeal, $8@3.20 per 98-lb 
bag,—delivered Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 

There is no activity in the coarse grain 
market. The large reserves reported and 
the small demand give anything but a 
promising outlook. Since a week ago, 
oats have decreased 43,c bu, barley in- 
creased 134¢, and rye decreased 5c. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
49c bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
8414,c; rye, $1.60,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 


Market quiet. There is very little de- 
mand, and no change in prices. Quota- 
tions: best patents, $10 bbl, in 98-lb 
bags; medium grades, $9; dark, $6; rye 
meal, $7.50,—delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

CONDITIONS BETTER IN CANADA 

George G. Riegger, of the Riegger 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, who is also man- 
ager of the Davidson & Smith Diamond 
Mill, Fort William, Ont., takes a very 
cheerful view of the outlook for business 
in feedingstuffs and coarse grains in 
Canada. His frequent visits to the Fort 
William plant, of which he is manager, 
give him a close insight into conditions 
on the northern side of the international 
boundary, as a result of which he states 
that Canadians generally are in a much 
better mood with regard to business than 
is the case with Americans. 

Trade and financial conditions in Can- 
ada are considerably better than in the 
United States, and prices obtainable for 
the products of the Fort William mill 
(which manufactures stock foods) are 
also better. For instance, standard stock 
food, a staple line, is selling today at 
$3@4 ton more in Canada than in the 
United States. This mill is averaging 10 
hours per day, and the elevator with 
which the mill is connected is making 
full time. In spite of the fact that there 
is an abundance of coarse grains in east- 
ern Canada, stockmen are finding it nec- 
essary to use a certain amount of manu- 
factured feeds, hence the activity of the 
mill at Fort William, the only one of its 
kind in Canada. 


NOTES 


Over 75 per cent of the wheat now in 
store in public elevators in Canada is of 
milling grades. 

Present prices of Canadian spring 
wheat approximate closely those preva- 
lent at this time in the year 1916. 

The farmers around Magrath, Alta., 
are forming a company to erect and op- 
erate a local flour mill at that point. 

San Francisco mills are said to have 
bought 2,700 tons (90,000 bus) of Al- 
berta wheat for shipment via Vancouver, 
and the movement of this grain is said 
to have commenced. 

In the province of Alberta, conditions 
point to an early abandonment of very 
large grain farms. It is believed that 
smaller holdings, with intensive cultiva- 
tion, will be the next general develop- 
ment there. 

Official investigation has shown that 
the farmers of western Canada are pay- 
ing over $300,000 per year in freight 
charges on noxious weed seeds that are 
carried to lake terminals as dockage, to 
be removed from grain shipments on ar- 
rival there. 

Experts employed by the government 
of Alberta are advising farmers in that 
province to leave durum wheat: alone, 
and to stick to red fife or some tried 
and accepted variety. Red fife is be- 
lieved to be the most suitable variety of 
wheat for that province. 

Canada’s exports to Great Britain are 
steadily falling off, while imports are 
increasing. It would be safe to say that 
the exchange value of British and Cana- 
dian currency would rapidly reach par, 
were it not for the influence of the for- 
eign exchange situation in the United 
States. 

The town of Keewatin, Ont., where the 
largest mills of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co.,.Ltd., are located, is indors- 
ing a proposal to have control of the 
waters at that point from which all local 
power is derived placed in the hands of 
a special board to be created by the 
provincial government. 

Advices from London, Eng., state that 
the Swedish steamship Buenos Ayres has 
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arrived there from Vancouver via the 
Panama Canal with a cargo of western 
Canadian spring wheat which consti- 
tutes the first cargo of wheat ever 
shipped by this route in a private com- 
mercial way. It is expected that other 
such shipments will follow, and that the 
future will bring a considerable develop- 
ment of this new grain route. 

A preliminary report on the flour mill- 
ing industry in Canada by the Dominion 
bureau of statistics for the calendar year 
of 1919 shows that Manitoba had a 
total capital invested of $8,711,329 more 
than that invested in either Alberta or 
Saskatchewan. The mills had a daily ca- 
pacity (24 hours) of 15,103 bbls, Alberta 
10,899, and Saskatchewan 9,301, while the 
total daily output for the whole Domin- 
ion was 141,288. The outturn was esti- 
mated at $26,764,437, and the materials 
in the industry at a cost of $23,934,172. 

The farmers of Alberta keenly wel- 
comed a fall of snow on Wednesday, 
which has been general over a large part 
of the province. ‘The land is in a par- 
ticularly good condition to receive the 
moisture, owing to the lack of frost in 
the ground. This will mean that a large 
percentage of it will soak in, and put 
the land in excellent condition for farm- 
ing operations a little later on. This 
especially applies to fall plowed land. 
There is every indication that spring 
work will be commenced under almost 
ideal conditions. 

L, E. Gray, 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., March 12.—The flour 
trade in this market continues narrow, 
and is confined to small stocks, as job- 
bers are not pushing their business on a 
credit basis and the trade generally com- 
plains of poor collections. The large re- 
serves of wheat on the farms also Ted « 
depressing effect on free buying for fu- 
ture delivery of flour. The general trade 
is still looking for lower prices. 

Millfeed prices are lower this week, 
due to poor demand and the effect of the 
government report on wheat and corn 
markets. The warm, sunshiny weather 
during the past two weeks over the en- 
tire South has brought out good grazing, 
and feeding has been very much reduced 
on this account. Stocks are comparative- 
ly light here; however, consignments are 
being freely made by the flour mills. 

The planting season is at hand, and 
farm work is moving at a good pace, 
but shows some handicap in many locali- 
ties on account of farmers being unable 
to purchase supplies and fertilizers to 
make a crop. The cotton acreage will 
necessarily be cut to the extent of the 
farmer’s financial inability, and the food 
crops will be more liberally planted on 
account of the prevailing low prices for 
cotton. 

The general trade is governed mainly 
in this section by the movement of cot- 
ton. The prevailing low prices have in- 
fluenced the farmer to withhold market- 
ing his cotton, hoping that better prices 
would eventually come, so that he could 
at least sell without loss. Many are be- 
ing forced to liquidate in order to ar- 
range for suppplies the coming season. 

Hay prices are about steady at last 
week’s range. Receipts were only 28 
cars of all grades this week. Stocks are 
pretty well cleaned up. Pasturage, how- 
ever, is lessening the demand for hay and 
millfeeds. 

Cottonseed meal prices are lower, due 
to poor demand. The farmers are de- 
laying buying meal for fertilizer needs 
and the dairy and feeding trade is get- 
ting lighter, due to the spring weather 
which has prevailed for two or three 
weeks, 





J. Horr Tianer. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1920. 790 3,232 1,524 202 69 11 14 


1919. 934 2,859 1,232 161 89 7 16 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 
1917. 637 8,066 1,593 212 «263 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 #14 «12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 414 «165 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 196 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 +41 #18 «14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 = 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 36 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 = «616 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,690 764 164 32 26 14 
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Conditions in the milling business 
showed no particular change this week. 
Although the market has been somewhat 
steadier for some time, it is not apparent 
that business has been stimulated any as 
a result of it. While there has been 
some little buying right along for the 
last few weeks, in fact since the turn of 
the year, it has come as a consequence 
of depleted stocks, and the absolute ne- 
cessity of replenishing them, rather than 
from any cause traceable to the market. 
Inevitably, of course, sharp advances 
have temporarily discouraged. buying 
whenever they occurred. 

The buying trades seem to have set- 
tled down into a fixed policy of buying 
from hand to mouth, and apparently are 
no longer affected, as in normal years, 
by the course of the market and by 
prices. Stocks of flour in both the bak- 
ery and jobbing trades last much longer 
than formerly, and do not require as 
frequent replenishment. Many bakers 
find that they do not use up their stocks 
and bookings nearly as fast as they an- 
ticipated when making them. This is a 
matter of frequent observation. 

One Toledo miller reported sales for 
the week in excess of production, and 
this was regarded as encouraging. How- 
ever, practically all millers have come to 
the conclusion that operation of their 
mills at half capacity is about the maxi- 
mum which can be accomplished, or rea- 
sonably expected, at the present time, 
probably for the balance of the crop. 

They are making their plans accord- 
ingly, and perhaps this change of front 
on the part of the millers, the frank 
acknowledgment of present limitations, 
is the most wholesome and _ beneficial 
thing which has taken place in the trade 
recently. Instead of striving to attain 
full capacity operation by cutting prices, 
they are showing a disposition to be 
contented with less operation and _ this 
will mitigate somewhat the competition 
and should improve the general level of 
prices. Nevertheless, one continues to 
hear frequently of some absurdly low 
prices being made. 

Another export sale of soft wheat 
flour for Glasgow was put through this 
week at a satisfactory price, 751s, Glas- 
gow. It turned out that this order was 
intended for samples. This is regarded 
as significant and encouraging, as it in- 
dicates that some of the importers are 
getting ready for the business which 
they expect to do later on. None of the 
other mills, either at Toledo or in the 
interior, reported any export sales. How- 
ever, there is evidence of increasing in- 


terest and more frequent interchange of 


cables. It is considered that the time is 
approaching when more export business 
will be done. 

The government report on wheat 
stocks issued March 8, placing them at 
320,000,000 bus March 1, was construed 
as bearish, in view of the milling situa- 
tion and the rather light demand for 
wheat for milling purposes, with no indi- 
cations of the situation changing soon in 
this particular. Many millers find it a 
little difficult to find any peg on which 
they can hang a bullish argument for 
the immediate present. Of course they 
realize that something may happen in the 
next few months to change the complex- 
ion of things, but with the present rather 
favorable outlook for the coming crop 
they are not inclined to get bullish. 

Occasionally one hears of a reversion 
to the old and bad practice of consigning 
flour. The impression prevails here that 


very few millers in this section are 
guilty of this practice, and that the 
guilty ones will be found among the hard 
wheat millers in the Northwest and 
Southwest. The practice of carrying 
stocks of flour in warehouses and dis- 
tributing from them in less than car lots 
seems to have been growing, rather than 
decreasing, of late years among millers. 
In fact, it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to sell flour in some markets unless 
a stock is carried. The drift back to 
consignment is but a step from this con- 
dition. 

Feed continues in good demand al- 
though there is a suspicion that, if the 
output were larger, it would easily be- 
come more difficult to sell. Bran has 
been in better demand than middlings, 
although the latter have shown improve- 
ment. The demand for bran has actual- 
ly been urgent at times. Prices are firm, 
but at practically the same levels as a 
week ago. 

Toledo millers were bidding, March 
11, $1.75 for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points. According to reports made 
Secretary Tanner by 108 members of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, they 
were paying $1.50@1.90 for wagon wheat 
at mill door, an average price of $1.7414. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
THIS WEEK ccc ccccccccccece 16,900 35 
Teast Week 2... ccccccccccces 17,400 36 
(i. |). eewerRerre rc. c. 12,500 26 
Two years ABO .......eeee. 39,447 82 
Three years agO .....+506% 12,500 26 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


19Z1%. ..cccee 23 141,300 52,578 37 
BORG csccsss BB 155,460 59,995 38% 
1920. ..cecses 15 102,060 35,765 35 
1919... ccscee 12 85,560 60,981 72 

*Week ending March 12. tWeek ending 
March 5, 


NOTES 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at Co- 
lumbus, April 19-20. Announcement will 
be made later as to headquarters. 

The Byesville (Ohio) Milling Co. writes 
that it cannot make farmers believe that 
they are not going to get $3 for their 
wheat, and that the farmers are still 
holding. 

Stanley C. Byrum, until recently with 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, is now representing the 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas, in Indiana. 

F. J. Hoffman and Herb Laub, of the 
Jacob Laub Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
were in Toledo, March 9, calling on the 
district office of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, and also called at this office. 

An Ohio miller at Tiffin says that the 
encroachment of outside flour has almost 
persuaded him to retail his flour at 
wholesale prices, direct from the mill, in 
order to bring local grocers to a realiza- 
tion of the situation. 


Worley Bros., millers, Bainbridge, 
Ohio, say that the flour trade is coming 
rapidly to hard wheat flours, and that 
soft wheat millers should get ready to 
take care of this business and forget 
about soft wheat flour. 


T. A. Linfitt, until recently sales man- 
ager Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co., 
is now representing the Big Diamond 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, in northern Ohio 
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and Michigan. Mr. Linfitt was in Toledo 
this week, and called at this office. 

R. E, Bemmels, formerly in the flour 
broker: business at Cleveland, Ohio, is 
now at Brainerd, Minn., recovering from 
a nervous breakdown. He reports that 
his health is improving, and that he will 
continue at Brainerd in the flour and 
feed business. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvittz, Inp., March 12.—Millers 
report a better demand for flour than a 
week ago, but they are-also — their 
product at lower prices. The price of 
wheat has dropped to $1.69 from $1.75 
at the mills and $1.65 ‘at the stations, 
based on terminal market prices. Prac- 
tically all the wheat coming to Evans- 
ville is from terminal markets. 

Flour quotations for the week have 
been $10@10.25, f.o.b. river at Evans- 
ville, for best. patents in 98-lb sacks, car- 
load lots, and straights $8.50@9. The 
output for the week has been about 18,- 
000 bbls. ' 

Millfeed is strong at the ruling prices. 
It is stated that a number of mills have 
shut down, and that this is the cause for 
the renewed strength of the market. 
Millfeed is being shipped in large quan- 
tities in carload lots to the south and 
east on telegraphic orders. All of the 
mills are well cleaned up as fast as the 
millfeed is produced and cars can be se- 
cured. Prices range $27@31 ton for 
bran, $28@32 for mixed feed, and $28@ 
33 for shorts. ° 


INTEREST IN BARGE LINES 


Complaint is still made that Pacific 
Coast millers are underselling the Evans- 
ville market because of the ocean freight 
advantage in shipments to the south that 
can be reached by steamer. Evansville 
millers are interested more now in river 
improvement than ever before, because 
of this fact. 

John H. Rohsenberger, a member of 
the executive committee of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Waterways Association, just 
returned to Evansville from a meeting 
of the committee, brought with him some 
facts that have awakened the shippers 
along the Ohio River to facts regarding 
the government barge lines that are being 
used between St. Louis and New Orleans 
and the splendid results obtained, not 
only by the shipper but by the buyer. 
It has been shown that this line alone 
has cleared, above expense, $100,000 dur- 
ing February in its operation, and that 
hundreds of tons of freight have been 
shipped at the low prices charged. Even 
Chicago has been taking advantage of 
the all-river shipments to tidewater at 
New Orleans. 

The saving in freights amounts to 20 
@35 per cent over the all-rail shipments. 
During February, 12,000 tons -were 
shipped from Chicago to New Orleans, 
and 10,000 tons were sent from New 
Orleans to Chicago by water. The upper 
Mississippi towns are also using the 
barge lines in their shipments of freight. 
Downstream trips from St. Louis to New 
Orleans consume six days, while it re- 
quires nine days for the upstream trip. 

A movement has been started in Ev- 
ansville to secure a barge line for lower 
river shipments, and to improve the local 
wharf with proper terminals. The Ohio 
is navigable for eight months in the year, 
and sometimes for a longer period. 
There are two through routes by rail 
from Evansville to all points in the 
South, the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, and the Illinois Central. Every 
state in the South is touched by these 
roads and their connections, and the- 
trade in- this part of the country has 
been served for many years by local mill- 
ers, and the invasion of this important 
territory by millers on the Pacific Coast 
has drawn direct attention to a condition 
that they feel must be remedied. 

At the moment there is an important 
movement to canalize the Ohio River 
with locks and dams, although the sub- 
ject has been discussed for many years 
by what has been known as the Ohio 
River Waterways Association, which has 
met annually and passed resolutions for 
30 years, and following these the upper 
river from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati ee 
been locked and dammed at an expense 
that is not at all comparable with the 
good that has been done for the ship- 
pers of the upper river. Millions of tons 
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of coal go to Cincinnati each year- at 
uch less cost for freights than by 
rail that coal is practically as cheap in 
incinnati as it is in Evansville, with 
three mines in the city limits, and with 
200 mines within a radius of 100 miles. 


EXPORT FINANCE CORPORATION NECESSARY 


Wilbur Erskine, president of the Akin- 
Erskine Milling Co., stated today that 
the only salvation for the milling indus- 
try of this country is the organization of 
the export finance corporation that is 
now being worked out by the National 
Chamber of Commerce, “We must have 
a foreign trade if we are to exist,” he 
said. “If a $100,000,000 export corpora- 
tion is formed, the banks will loan $1,- 
000,000,000 to the exporters of the coun- 
try, who are now in need of the business 
that is being deterred because of Eu- 
rope’s inability to trade with us. 

hey need our wheat, corn, cotton, 
flour and the other things we make, but 
cannot pay cash for it. They want to 
sell us their products, but have no money 
with which to ship it after it is made. 
The finance corporation could step in and 
arrange matters on a 90-day basis which 
would start all the wheels going again. 
We need all the wheels going if we are 
to get back to normal, and Europe needs 
the same thing.” 


a 


NOTES 

Charles Erskine, of the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., is in Florida, and reports he 
has run into the Pacific Coast flour 
propaganda. 

Albert Hahn, of the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., is in New Orleans, and re- 
ports conditions there improving, while 
J. K. McDowell, of the same concern, is 
in central Georgia, where there is a bet- 
ter inquiry than for some time past. 

Leslie T. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
who has been wintering in Florida, writes 
that his health is improved, and that he 
expects to return to Evansville on 


March 25, 
W. W. Ross. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotkx, Va., March 12.—A disposi- 
tion on the part of millers to force sales 
by undercost quotations has been ap- 
parent in the local market this week. 
Although the market is easier than it 
has been for several weeks, and condi- 
tions appear better, the figures given 
through local dealers are considerably 
below the cost line in many cases. Win- 
ter wheat flours are offered at $9@9.75, 
Kansas hard wheat flours at $9@9.50, 
Oklahoma long patents at $8.50@8.75, 
and northwestern spring flours at $8.95@ 


9.60. 


Feed is in better demand than for sev- 
eral months, although it is ‘vam ' dis- 
posed of in limited quantities. rices 
are somewhat stronger this. week, stand- 
ard bran being available at $32.50 ton, 
winter wheat bran at $35, standard mid- 
dlings at $32, winter wheat middlings at 
$36 and red dog at $46. 


NEW CARGO LINE ESTABLISHED 


The establishment of a general cargo 
line to Europe from the port of Hamp- 
ton Roads has been announced, under the 
name of the Hampton Roads Steamship 
Co., of which W. F. Taylor, head of the 
Export Transportation Co., Inc., of New 
York, is president. The company has 
applied for a charter, and expects to put 
seven vessels, aggregating 60,000 dead- 
weight tons, in operation by April 1 or 
soon thereafter. . 

This is the first time in the history of 
the port that Hampton Roads has had a 
general cargo line of her own to Europe. 
These vessels will make Baltimore a port 
of call for wheat and other heavy cargo 
until grain elevator facilities are pro- 
vided here. The Maritime Exchange will 
make a supreme effort, in view of this 
fact, to secure a grain elevator for Nor- 
folk at the earliest possible date. 


TO BE IMPORTANT PORT 


To make Hampton Roads the one city, 
co-ordinating the interests of Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Newport News and Hamp- 
ton, the four cities bordering the harbor, 
may be the result of a recently launched 
movement for port development. This 
idea was fostered by the Hampton Roads 
Port Commission, appointed by the gov- 
ernor of — to develop the port, 
and which held its first meeting here 


March 9. Representatives of. all four 
cities have pledged the support of their 
respective localities to this unity of ac- 
tion to make Hampton Roads the biggest 
port in the South. 

JoserH A. Leste. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Inp1anapouis, Ixp., March 12.—Only a 
fair amount of business was done in 
wheat flour by mills in Indiana this week. 
Neither the investing nor the consuming 
— desires to anticipate future wants. 

uying still is from hand to mouth, and 
immediate shipment is desired on prac- 
— every order. ' 

Soft winter patents are offered for 
shipment in car lots at $8.50@9.25 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, a decline of 5c in the 
minimum and 25c in the maximum, com- 
pared with last week. Hard winter pat- 
ents are priced at $8.50@9.50, the mini- 
mum being unchanged and the maximum 
50c lower. Spring patents are quoted at 
$8.55@9.50, a drop of 70c in the mini- 
mum and 50c in the maximum. 

The federal government’s report of 
wheat reserves, made public on March 
8, which was widely at variance with the 
report of Jan. 1, was generally accepted 
as approximating actual conditions, espe- 
cially as it was backed up by several 
independent authorities. The belief was 
general that these reserves, together with 
the possibility of further importations 
of Canadian wheat, will provide for all 
demands and furnish a substantial carry- 
over into the new crop. 

While there is no breadth to the in- 
vestment demand, either in wheat or 
flour, some connected with the trade are 
taking the view that this, as a matter 
of fact, is making for a healthy market. 
Announcement the latter part of the 
week that railroads would seek to reduce 
high operating costs by general wage re- 
ductions, coupled with the possibility that 
labor trouble might result, attracted at- 
tention in milling. Buyers are watching 
the situation closely, with a view of mak- 
ing purchases for future use in case 
there appears a strong probability that 
transportation may be interfered with. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, the latter as of 
March 12, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

: Flour Pet. of 
output ast | 


Sn OE i dss dinvccccecs 7,647 

Teamet WOOK 2. ccccsccecccece 6,555 29 
Wee OS cc ndccaesigsasssers 7,842 34 
Two years ago .........08. 5,058 22 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 

WERE ccsccicccceccccsos 42,0 See 
GOO cesedcccsesceccscssd 399,000 126,000 
GOED ccccccccccccccccocese 252,000 170,000 
PPG ivcrccgrecrcocdccccss 3 ° 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 83,050 491,670 286,160 1,000 
Year ago .... 363,931 583,940 68,480 3,030 
Two years ago 262,630 452,420 318,350 1,300 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Demand for corn products continues 
to improve, and the volume of orders in 
the last week probably has been the larg- 
est of any similar period since the begin- 
ning of 1920. Quotations are unchanged, 
grits being priced for shipment in car 
lots at $2.05 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal 
at $1.95, hominy at $2.55, hominy flakes 
at $2.15, cerealine at $2.85, and corn flour 
at $3.25. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed continues in fair demand. 
Dealers do not have to push the product 
to dispose of it, although there is not 
great pressure by buyers. Prices are 
unchanged. Wheat bran is quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $26.50@29 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, mixed feed at $27.50@30, 
and middlings at $29.50@32. Hominy 
feed is offered at $28 ton, bulk, and 
$30, sacked. 

NOTES 

Robbers recently entered the Selma 
(Ind.) Grain Elevator, taking a small 
quantity of grain and other merchandise. 

A flour and feed mill, owned by Wil- 
lard Fulks and his sons Bert and John, 
and costing $20,000, has been completed 
in Columbus, Ind., and will begin opera- 
tion in a few days. 

The Oaktown (Ind.) Grain Co., with 
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$50,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated, to deal in grain and cereal prod- 
ucts. Roy and Mary Clodfelter and 
Russell and Gene Bond are the directors. 

Laporte County now has two equity 
exchanges. Union Center farmers have 
bought an elevator for $7,000 and are 
now operating it, and grain raisers in 
the vicinity of Union Mills will build an 
elevator to cost $15,000. 

The annual loss caused by insects in 
Indiana, most of which is suffered by 
grain, is estimated to be $10 for every 
man, woman and child in the state by 
Professor J. J. Davis, head of the ento- 
mology department of Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

Augustus Miller, 83 years old, whose 
home was in Bartholomew County, died 
of heart disease this week. He formerly 
was in the milling and grain business 
with Hezekiah Griffith, of Columbus, 
Ind., who also died recently at an ad- 
vanced age. 

The Fowler (Ind.) Grain Dealers, with 
$103,000 capital stock, have been incor- 
porated, to operate a string of elevators 
in Benton County. Perry Stembel, F. 
G. Barnard, E. F. Jones, J. O. Pape, 
Lee Dinwiddie, A. F. Johnson, and John 
Miller are the directors. , 

Representatives of a number of Indi- 
ana organizations of grain raisers met in 
Indianapolis, Monday, and approved a 
co-operative buying plan as outlined by 
the Federated Marketing Service, recent- 
ly organized by Hoosier co-operative 
grain and farm organizations. 

The Farmers’ Terminal Grain & Feed 
Co., Indianapolis, has bought a site at 
Lawrence and ‘will build an elevator 
there. The company, which has more 
than 350 stockholders, already owns ele- 
vators in Indianapolis and Cumberland. 
George W. Sheek is president of the 
concern. 


Cargoes of corn for shipment to Eu- 
rope, where the grain will be used in 
relieving hunger, are being made up in 
numerous Indiana counties, grain dealers 
and millers co-operating in the work. 
Farmers are giving the grain free, and 
mills, in many cases, are grinding it into 
meal, either free of charge or at a nomi- 
nal cost. 

With a view of avoiding excessive acre- 
ages of any one grain crop, an agricul- 
tural survey of Indiana is being made by 
the township tax assessors and deputies, 
who are making their annual appraise- 
ment this month. George C. Bryant, sta- 
tistician of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the state, says 
the same work is being done in other 
central western states, and that the data 
thus secured will make it possible to 
avoid large and unnecessary surpluses 
of any particular grain. 

Plans for the co-operative marketing 
of. grain will be discussed in Indianapolis 
next week at a state conference of rep- 
resentatives of all farmers’ organizations 
in Indiana. The report of the grain mar- 
keting committee of 17 of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation will be ana- 
lyzed by A. L. Middleton, of Eagle 
Grove, lowa, and C. V. Gregory, of Chi- 
cago, both of whom are members of the 
committee. The state conference will 
elect seven delegates to represent Indi- 
ana grain producers at a national meet- 
ing in Chicago on April 6, which is ex- 
pected to ratify the plan of the market- 
ing committee under which an organiza- 
tion to be known as the National Sales 
Agency would be established for the co- 
operative ——a of grain. 

pwarp H, Zrecner. 





EGYPTIAN COTTONSEED CROP 

The most important byproduct of cot- 
ton entering into the export trade of 
Egypt is cottonseed, which is consumed 
almost entirely in the United Kingdom. 
Of 9,767,786 bus cottonseed exported 
from Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 31, 1920, all 
went to the United Kingdom with the 
exception of 12,824 bus to the Continent 
of Europe. 

The stocks of cottonseed on hand in 
Alexandria on Sept. 1, 1919, were but 
slightly in excess of the stocks on hand 
at the beginning of the previous season. 
The new supply exceeded the previous 
year by about 700,000 bus, and exports 
declined about 600,000, so that the pres- 
ent season will start with the unusually 
large quantity of 1,500,000 bus on hand. 
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The flour market this week has been 
almost a repetition of the three previous 
weeks, so far as buying was concerned, 
because all buyers have strong. bearish 
tendencies and, in addition, are not in- 
clined to purchase except for very press- 
ing immediate needs, and this attitude 
will doubtless continue so long as spot 
stocks are sufficient to take care of them. 

One of the troubles of the New York 
market is the fact that mills having sur- 
plus flour to dispose of are hoping, as 
this is the largest American market, to 
find an outlet here. Consequently, a wide 
variance of prices is the rule rather than 
the exception. This adds considerably 
to the confusion of buyers, which this 
week has been increased by the fact that, 
regardless of a governmental report on 
the wheat situation which would ordi- 
narily justify a strong bearish feeling, 
the wheat market advanced 4@5c the 
following day, and showed a very firm 
undertone. 

So far as the large buyers are con- 
cerned, such as the General Baking Co., 
the Shults Bread Co. and others, their 
attitude is only to take on enough flour 
to keep’them running for from four to 
six weeks, and so no large purchases are 
being made through these channels. All 
these concerns are carrying light stocks 
and are watching conditions closely. 
Their ideas of price on standard patent 
flour range around the $8 mark, but this 
level is 50@75c below what most mills 
are willing to sell at. Even though the 
majority of mills were willing to cut to 
meet it, it is rather doubtful if any large 
volume of business could be done. 

The export situation remains about the 
same. There is a considerable amount 
of flour moving both to northern Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean ports. Last 
week 125,000 sacks were cleared for 
Danzig and other ports in that vicinity, 
but much of this is undoubtedly relief 
flour and in a way has no particular 
effect upon the general situation. In- 
quiries from Greece still continue, and 
several cargoes of flour have been 
worked. It was reported during the 
week that a sale of 10,000 bbls spring 
patent on spot had been made to Greece, 
but at prices much under mill limits. It 
was said that the total requirements for 
early shipments to Greece were about 
18,000 tons, half of which had been sup- 
plied. There have been also some small 
lots sold to Great Britain, but these did 


_ hot amount to much in total. 


Price range: spring fancy patent, 
$10.75@11; standard patent, $8.50@9; 
first clear, $6.50@7.50; soft winter 
straight, $8@8.40; hard winter straight, 
$8.50@9; first clear, $6.50@7.50; rye, 
$8.50@9.25,—all in jute. 


VOYAGE OF THE POLAR STAR 


Since the days of the late Jack Lon- 
don, his “Sea Wolf” and other famous 
tales of the sea, there has been hardly 
one story which could stand alongside the 
recent actual happenings aboard the 
= ship Polar Star, of the New York 

Argentine Steamship Co., which re- 
cently docked at New York. Its trip 
northward was one long series of “bat- 
tle, murder and sudden death.” 

During the voyage the crew mutinied 
and attacked the captain and mate with 
knives, but these two officers stood off 
the crew with drawn pistols. Two mem- 


bers of the crew, being more discouraged 
than the others upon being thus con- 
fronted, tried to dissuade the other mem- 
bers of the mob from further attempts 
at violence, whereupon they were set 


upon. One was stabbed through the 
heart and instantly killed, while the other 
was chased to the mast head, where he 
lost his footing and, in falling to the 
deck, gouged out an eye and now rests 
in the hospital. Two ringleaders of the 
mutiny were put in irons, then later de- 
manded “shore leave.” 

When the ship arrived at the next port 
they got it by being turned over to the 
authorities, who summarily tried and 
convicted them of murder and immedi- 
ately executed them. 

Nothing else seems to have happened 
until the ship reached the port of New 
York where she was immediately raided 
by revenue officers and searched for sup- 
plies of liquor. Beyond these slight hap- 
penings, the voyage was uneventful. 
The captain is now probably wondering 
why he did not reserve the motion pic- 
ture rights. 


THE CUBAN SITUATION 


The. general situation in Cuba is bet- 
ter, but there is still a great deal of 
improvement to be desired. The general 
tendency on the part of many buyers is 
to avoid responsibility of contracts, and 
it is difficult to collect bills. 

A member of a well-known New York 
banking house who has just returned 
from Cuba and was interviewed by a 
representative of The Northwestern Mill- 
er said that his observations indicated a 
slow but fairly sure return to something 
like normal conditions. At present, 
sugar is selling for 4%4c lb. An advance 
to 6c would furnish sufficient extra capi- 
tal for the merchants of the island to 
take care of all obligations, but he said 
that this advance can hardly be expected 
in the very near future. 

The Department of Commerce was ad- 
vised by cable from Minister Long, at 
Havana, this week, that payments of ob- 
ligations incurred during the moratorium 
may be demanded on the date of expira- 
tion at the full face value. For instance, 
in the case of an obligation incurred 
Nov. 15, 1920, to become due March 15, 
1921, payment in full may be demanded 
on March 15, the date of expiration. 

It is believed, therefore, that creditor 
institutions should extend the period of 
payment and be lenient in their collec- 
tions, so that debtors in difficulty may not 
be required to meet their obligations 
until conditions are relieved. 


ASKS COURT INJUNCTION 


J. Philip Bird, former president and 
general manager of the Namusa Corpo- 
ration, a subsidiary of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, petitioned 
Supreme Court Justice Newburger yes- 
terday for an injunction to restrain a 
committee, investigating his conduct as 
an official of the organization, from pub- 
lishing its findings. 

Conspiracy is charged in the petition- 
er’s affidavit, it being alleged that the 
committee seeks to ruin his business 
reputation by issuing separate reports 
to the Namusa Corporation and the na- 
tional association, alleging official mis- 
management of the Namusa affairs. 


SHIPPING BOARD TROUBLES 


There has been another row started 
within the United States Shipping Board 
by criticism of Captain W. Parker, ma- 
rine superintendent, because he has or- 
dered vessels going out of commission 
to be anchored off Staten Island to save 
annual wharfage charges of about $350,- 
000. 

This matter reached such a pass this 
week that Washington authorities were 
called upon to investigate the whole situ- 
ation, and find out, if possible, whether 
or not the ships were being properly 
cared for. 

An official of the board who would not 
allow his name to be used said that the 


vessels were not put in good shape before 
they were laid up, and that no fenders 
were used to prevent their hammering 
each other. Shipping Board vessels have 
been laid up at other ports, but, he said, 
this was the only place where no proper 
precautions were taken to reduce de- 
terioration to a minimum. Captain Par- 
ker’s plan, he affirmed, was criminal, and 


he thought that to save $350,000 a year . 


in wharf fees the government would in 
the end have to pay at least $10,000,000 
before the ships could be made ready for 
service. Many of the vessels, he said, are 
rusting, and at low water they rest on 
the mud. 

NOTES 


Riley Pratt, of Buffalo, was on ’change 
here Monday. 

J. E. Hindman, manager of the Dav- 
enport (Iowa) Flour Mills, called at 
this office this week. 

George A. Aylsworth, of the Aunt 
Jemima Flour Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
was in New York this week, but was 
called home on account of the death of 
his father. 

R. F. Bausman, manager of export 
sales at the New York office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., sailed March 12 for a 
two months’ tour of the flour markets of 
northern Europe, and to visit his com- 
pany’s connections there. 

L. G. Spindler, recently elected to 
membership in the New York Produce 
Exchange, is a vice president and direc- 
tor of the Fox Hills Golf Club and, 
besides playing a good game of golf, has 
found time to develop a very satisfac- 
tory flour business. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrspurcu, Pa., March 12.—As_ the 
result of a firmer demand for flour, 
there was a more optimistic tone mani- 
fested in the market here the past week. 
One of the pronounced features was the 
steady demand for flour for family 
trade. Stocks are reported very light 
in the hands of jobbers who cater to this 
class of business. On the other hand, 
baker jobbers have large stocks on hand. 

Prices maintained during the week for 
spring wheat patent were $10.50@10.75, 
while the best grade of winter wheat was 
quoted at $9.25@9.75, and first clear at 
$7.50@8. Buying was light. One baker 
jobber during the past 60 days is re- 
ported to have purchased 25 cars of first 
clear. There is no speculative buying 
at present, and flour men are keeping in 
close touch with the situation. 

Bakers have ample stocks, it is stated, 
especially those engaged in the wholesale 
trade. The smaller ones are saving fac- 
tors in a market that otherwise would 
be rather dull, inasmuch as their pur- 
chases are of a substantial character, 
though not large. Advertised brands are 
reported as having a steady demand, 
which emphasizes the fact that “it pays 
to advertise.” 

Rye flour is reported dull, with little 
inquiry, and sales at a minimum. 

Millfeed trade is slack. Demand is 
poor, with prices correspondingly low. 
Jobbers, however, anticipate a change for 
the better within the next 10 days or 
two weeks. 


* PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 


The Pittsburgh Flour Club was or- 
ganized at a recent meeting of flour 
men, and the following officers were 
elected: president, D. T. Felix; vice 
president, H. S. Lewis; secretary, H. D. 
Gilpin; treasurer, Herman Koch. The 
committees are: arbitration, Jesse C. 
Stewart, H. S. Lewis, J. A. Waggett, 
L. E. Bowman, J. L. Gregg; membership, 
R. T. Hambleton, C. C. Senn, W. C. 
Douglass; entertainment, W. T. Brant, 
S. H. Goodman, D. R. Stonerod. 

The club, which meets the last Friday 
of each month at 6 p.m. in the Hotel 
Chatham, has decided to affiliate with 
the National Federation of Flour Clubs. 
It is composed of an enterprising and 
progressive lot of flour men of the city, 
who will make their influence and pres- 
tige felt as an organized body. 

NOTES 

H. W. Welton, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, was here this week. 

M. D. Smith, W. J. Jennison Co., Ap- 
pleton, Minn., was a recent caller here. 

E. W. Erickson, of the Big Diamond 
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Mills Co., Minneapolis, was a week-end 
visitor in Pittsburgh. : 

The Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, has opened a Pittsburgh 
office at 723 Bessemer Building. 

A. P. Cole, flour dealer, affiliated with 
the Jesse C. Stewart Co., who has been 
ill for several weeks, is at his desk again. 

J. E. Hindman, manager Davenport 
(Iowa) Flour Mills, called on J. A. 
Clark, Pittsburgh representative of the 
mills, this week. 

E. L. Anderson has resigned as super- 
intendent of the P. H. Butler Co. bak- 
ery, and will return to his former occu- 
pation of bakery accountant. 

The Italian Baking Co., of Pittsburgh, 
will make application to the governor 
of Pennsylvania on April 4 for a charter. 
The incorporators are Joseph and N. 
Battaglia. 


Jacob Weinstein has taken over the 
bakery at Donora, Pa., formerly con- 
ducted by A. Horodesky, which was 
burned a short time ago. Mr. Weinstein, 
who was connected with the West 
Brownsville (Pa.) Baking Co., has re- 
built the bakery and is now in sole 
charge. 


At the February meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Association of the 
Baking Industry the Hankey Baking Co. 
was elected to membership. This is the 
latest addition to the larger Pittsburgh 
district bakeries. The president of the 
company is John F, Hankey. The firm 
has ordered 16 auto trucks. 


The executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Baking In- 
dustry met recently at Harrisburg, with 
Louis J. Baker, of the seven Baker 
brothers, presiding. George W. Fisher, 
of Huntingdon, was elected treasurer to 
fill the unexpired term of the late treas- 
urer, W. A. King, of Wilkes-Barre, who 
died Feb. 16. Plans were also formu- 
lated for the state convention to be held 
at Scranton, June 13-15. 

C. C. Larus. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 12.—All millers’ 
representatives are unanimous in report- 
ing the demand for flour this week as the 
dullest in months, with little prospect of 
any improvement. The trade simply will 
not purchase unless it is absolutely nec- 
essary to have the flour, and then only in 
the smallest possible quantities. Every 
one is looking for a still lower range of 
prices to prevail, and acting accordingly. 

Buyers are more or less backed in their 
belief of lower prices to prevail in the 
near future by the action of some of 
the big spring wheat mills, which are 
quietly offering their flours at consider- 
ably under open quotations, with an inti- 
mation that bids for any good-sized lot 
at still lower figures would be given con- 
sideration. Some of the so-called coun- 
try mills are offering, in instances, at 
fully $1 bbl under their open quotations. 

Buyers have apparently adopted the 
policy of not contracting for flour faster 
than absolutely needed. One reason for 
this is the fact that, almost every time 
they have purchased good-sized lots, they 
have been caught in subsequent declines 
and lost money. This has been true in 
the purchase of both American and Ca- 
nadian flours. At no time has the policy 
of restricted buying been more apparent 
than during the past week, and it bids 
fair to continue indefinitely. 

Local stocks of flour have become 
greatly reduced, and are far below what 
is usual at this time of the year. One 
of the most discouraging features of 
the situation is that those who ought to 
be most concerned are taking no steps 
toward returning to a normal basis. To 
an extent previously unknown, bakers 
and distributors are buying their sup- 
plies from hand to mouth, while the 
smaller members of the trade continue 
to purchase in the smallest lots possible, 
and show no disposition to change. 

The failure of the Fordney bill has 
left the Canadian millers free to offer 
their flour in -this market, and they are 
doing so at 50@75c bbl under the prices 
quoted for American brands. A little 
business has been done, but nothing of 
any moment. 

Pacific Coast so-called straights are 
offering in a moderate way in this mar- 
ket at approximately $8 bbl, in sacks. 
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Some business was done, but reports of 
sales this week were negligible. 

Prices on Minneapolis trade brands are 
25@50c bbl lower on patents, with stand- 
ard flours showing even a ter de- 
cline. Hard winter flours show about 
the same drop in prices for the week. 
Soft winter flours are relatively steadier 
than spring or hard wheat flours, being 
down about 25c bbl. 


NOTES 

The K. Constantin Co., manufacturer 
of bread, pastry and confectionery, with 
$20,000 capital, is a new Boston corpora- 
tion. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed in Boston by the Continental 
Products Corporation, wholesale grocers. 
Liabilities, $5,392,288; assets, $704,837. 

Vv. A. Cain, president Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was on ’change this 
week. Other visitors were S. A. Dunphy 
and J. W. Thomson, Chicago; Thomas F. 
Shaw, Galveston; Charles F. Hawe, man- 
ager mixed feed department American 
Hominy Co. Milwaukee, and M. F. 
Cohn, Buffalo. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocnester, N. Y., March 12.—There 
was a marked slump in output this week. 
Several of the mills did not turn a wheel 
and, all told, the flour production was 
less than a third of the rated capacity. 
There have been some sales, and in the 
cases of widely known brands, the level 
of prices was fairly well maintained. 
But what the trade is most interested in, 
is bargains. None of the mills here have 
begun to give trading stamps, but the 
attitude of buyers would indicate that 
any little concession would be appre- 
ciated. There are some orders on books 
that are getting into the chronic stage. 
They are probably all right; the firms in- 
volved would indicate that; but there is 
reluctance in taking the flour and ac- 
cepting the loss. 

For most part, there has been little 
change in prices. Some mills are 25c bbl 
lower on patents, and others firmer by 
lic. Some mills are ready to concede 
50¢ on first clears, while others have ad- 
vanced 25c from last week’s levels. All 
this reflects the uncertain tone of the 
market and the lack of general stability. 
However, prices are little more than 
nominal and what a mill offers flour at 
and the actual selling price are apt to 
show considerable latitude. Some of the 
mills report a shortage of wheat. 

The rather nominal quotations on 
spring wheat flours follow: patents, 
$10.25@10.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10.50; bakers patent, 
$10.50, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
straights, $10, cotton 98's, local; first 
clears, around $7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7.50; low grade, $4.50, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

There has been a little activity in soft 
wheat flour. Some mills report fair 
sales, and there is a little easier tone to 
prices. Best winter straights are quoted 
at $8.75@8.85 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10. Farmers are holding 
back wheat and, gauged by the business 
done, $1.70 bu is only a nominal price. 
Farmers want the even money, $2, but 
any advance to that mark would prob- 
pe make growers more bullish than 
ever; the old story of no one wanting 
to sell on a rising market. 

With the visible rye narrowing, price 
of rye flour holds firm to a shade higher. 
Mills here are sold ahead a fortnight to 
three weeks. With grain difficult to 
get and delivery orders usually following 
close on purchases, mills have steered 
clear of selling too far ahead. Best white 
brands are quoted $9.50@9.60 bbl, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston. ‘There has been a 
little activity in western brands jobbed 
here, with pone steady, as follows: 
light, $9.50 bbl; medium, $9; dark, $8.50, 
~—all cotton 98s. 

Buckwheat flour continues slow, as 
there has been no pancake weather here 
at any time this winter. Holdings are 
not cumbersome. There is some jobbing 
business on the basis of 51,¢ lb, in 5-lb 
sacks. 

Demand for millfeed is about suf- 
ficient to clean up/holdings, particularly 
bran, with the /prospeet that heavier 


feeds will be wanted a little later. Some 
mills are out of the market, being sold 
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10 days or more ahead. Prices are steady 
to 50c higher. Quotations: spring bran, 
$34 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$35@36; winter bran, $34@36, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $84@36, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; jobbing, $36; 
winter middlings, $34@36, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed steady at $32@34 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. Western feeds, 
jobbed here, in fair demand. Crushed 
oats $38 ton, and corn meal $35, both 
bulk. Table meal unchanged at $2 per 
100 lbs, small quantities. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
vk, Meee eer ere 5,700 31 
SMB WOR sso ssceriscsodns 8,000 43 

Of this week’s total, 4,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

The old William P, Mirick malt house 
in Lyons has been sold, and will be con- 
verted into an automobile salesroom and 
garage. 

George Motley, secretary of the Mose- 
ley & Motley Milling Co., recently re- 
turned from Pinehurst, N. C., where he 
spent several weeks. 

The New York & Western Canal Line, 
operating a fleet of boats over the barge 
canal, has absorbed the Maltus & Ware 
Line. Much more frequent service will 
be provided, it is promised, between way 
points and tidewater. 

Agents of the New York state depart- 
ment of agriculture are collecting sam- 
ples of commercial feeds offered for sale 
through retailers. These samples are an- 
alyzed at the New York state experiment 
station, Geneva, and checked up against 
the analysis attached to the original 
package. Heavy penalties are provided 
for offense. _ 

The farms and markets division of the 
state department of agriculture has been 
checking up on the weights of wrapped 
bread. Of a total of 1,137 loaves tested, 
680 were short from ¥, oz to 1% lb, 289 
were overweight and 168 weighed exact- 
ly the amount marked, according to in- 
formation given out by Commissioner 
Eugene H. Porter. 

Bakers’ Union No. 14 held an open 
meeting Saturday night at the Labor 
Lyceum. Bakery workers and their fami- 
lies generally attended. Included among 
the speakers were Joseph Schmidt, gen- 
eral organizer of the Bakers’ and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union, 
and William Collins, general organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

T. W. Knapp. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., March 12.—Flour had 
a sinking spell, as a result of consign- 
ments and the bearish government re- 
port, after which it was in rather better 
demand; that is, some sales were made 
at low prices, which is a vast improve- 
ment over anything done of late. Prices, 
while generally lower, were irregular and 
unsettled, apparently no two mills asking 
the same rate. As usual, spot consign- 
ments discounted everything and every- 
body, and did business. Offerings from 
the mills showed no material increase; 
in fact, some mills refused to consider 
bids which others were gladly accepting. 

Springs were weak, but found a few 
takers, first patent closing nominally at 
$9@9.25; standard patents, $8.50@8.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@ 
10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Good standard patent sold .at $8.50, cot- 
ton, mill shipment, while it was reported 
that a round lot of similar grade lying at 
a lake port was offered at $8, cotton or 
jute. Several car lot sales were made 
at prices within the range of quotations. 

Hard winters were lower and more sal- 
able, short patents at the close ranging 
$8.75@9; straights, $8.25@8.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk, Some- 
thing was done in top quality on the 
quiet, also in consigned straights or 
standards, the latter going at $8 and 
$7.50, cotton or jute. Most mills wanted 
quotations or over for their product, 
and showed no disposition to get excited. 

Soft winters were downward and dull, 


short patents closing nominally at $8.75 
@9; near-by straights, $7@7.25,—in 98- 
Ib cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Patents are relatively too high for busi- 
ness. The excessive premium demanded 
for them has killed the that lays 
the golden egg, and buyers are substitut- 
ing near-by straights at $2@3 bbl less 
money. The latter were only nominally 
lower in the absence of sales or any 
pressure to sell, with no demand. 

City mills ran light, and reported some 
export inquiry but no improvement in 
domestic trade, with no change in prices 
of flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 19,034 
bbls; destined for export, 7,266. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 123; number now in port, 101, 


Trading in July wheat on the Chicago 
Board of Trade will commence on March 
28 


Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co., has returned from Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Exports from here this week included 
5,896 bbls flour and 1,043,589 bus grain— 
110,818 wheat, 784,193 corn and 148,578 
rye. 

Duane H. Rice, the only capitalist mill 
agent in Baltimore, who has been sick 
with the grip, was out for a little while 
today. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold its 
annual meeting and election of officers 
at a dinner exclusively for the members 
at the Emerson Hotel, on March 19. 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to March 12, 1921, 142,223 
bus; year ago, 51,708. Range of prices 
this week, 811,@84c; last year, $1.641/, 
@1.671/. 

In the race from Baltimore to San 
Francisco between the Hawkeye State 
and Golden State, it is said the former 
reached San Francisco on March 5 and 
the latter on March 7. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30, 1920, to March 12, 1921, 1,428,- 
869 bus; same period last year, 1,548,- 
292. Range of prices this week, $1.45@ 
1.71; last year, $2.20@2.42. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of March is J. 
Ross Myers, Charles M. Trueheart and 
William C. Scott; alternates, C. H. Gibbs, 
Duane H. Rice and Henry Snow. 

The Atlantic Transport liner, Victori- 
ous, has arrived here from Hamburg, 
Antwerp and Southampton after towing 
the disabled ship Nonantum 1,030 miles 
and delivering her safely at Norfolk, Va. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, who with his 
wife left a month ago for Havana, 
Cuba, and Fort Myer, Fla., reappeared 
on ’change Wednesday. He says the 
Cubans are gradually working out of 
their financial difficulties. 


The new Granite State, of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co., is in port loading 
general cargo for Pacific Coast ports. 
She is 502 feet long, with 21,000 tons dis- 
placement, and it is said to be the third 
steamship of her type to start a maiden 
trip from Baltimore for the Pacific Mail 
Co 


It is stated that Frederick W. Wood, 
of this city, vice president of the Ameri- 
can International Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, is being urged for appointment to 
the Shipping Board; also that he has re- 
ceived the united and unsolicited support 
of the Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ As- 
sociation. 

According to the industrial bureau of 
the Board of Trade, eight new plants 
and nine expansions of existing indus- 
tries, requiring 215 additional employees 
and representing a plant investment of 
$419,500, was the record for Baltimore 
in February. Three large concerns gave 
assurances that they would locate here. 


Edward E. Reindollar, president of 
the Reindollar Co., millers, Taneytown, 
Md., member of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce and former president of 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Associa- 
tion, died suddenly of heart trouble early 
Thursday morning while on a visit to this 
city. The exchange took suitable action, 
and the funeral will be held at Taney- 
town tomorrow. 
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Visitors were M. P. Fuller, sales man- 
ager Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., mill- 
ers, Waseca, Minn; Samuel A. Allen, 
Pooagem po representing the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, and the Universal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Claflin, Kansas; 
Harry M. Stratton, of Donahue-Stratton 
Co., grain, millfeeds and screenings, Mil- 
waukee, Wis; J. E. Hindman, manager 
Davenport (Iowa) Flour Mills. 

The state board of prison control ob- 
jected to paying the state purchasing 
agent the charge for inspecting flour 
supplies, on the ground that it was a 
duplication of expense, and Attorney 
General Armstrong, of Maryland, to 
whom the matter was cotertell upholds 
the objection of the board. The prison 
board inspects its flour and other sup- 
plies after delivery, consequently it held 
that inspection by the purchasing agent 
before delivery was superfluous — and 
could not take the place of inspection 
after delivery. 

Says the Baltimore Sun of March 11: 
“The Terminal Shipping Co. of this port 
yesterday received an honor from Bel- 
gium in the shape of a gold medal and a 
certificate of compliment in recognition 
of services rendered the Belgian Relief 
Committee, for which it acted as agent 
during the whole of the activities in 
loading steamers and advancing their 
quick departure with food and necessi- 
ties. The medal is solid gold, having on 
the obverse side a vignette of Queen 
Elizabeth and on the reverse a legend 
commemorating the purpose of the hon- 
or. It has a ribbon in Belgian colors at- 
tached to the clasp. The citation relates 
in grateful language for what the honor 
was conferred and is signed by Albert 
Henry, King of the Belgians.” 

Cuar.es H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuimapevpHia, Pa., March 12.—The 
flour market during the past week ruled 
weak in sympathy with the downward 
movement of wheat. Local jobbers and 
bakers generally had ample supplies for 
current needs, and were holding off. The 
little business accomplished was mostly 
in spot goods available below the limits 
of the mills. 

NOTES 

Samuel C.° Price, aged 65, miller at 
Chain Bridge, Pa., was found dead in 
bed on Wednesday morning. 


A letter addressed to William P. Bra- 
zer, grain dealer, was received a few 
days ago from Louis G, Graff, ex-presi- 
dent of the Commercial Exchange, from 
Tunis, Africa, where Mr. -Graff is tour- 
ing. The following extract from the let- 
ter concerning conditions in that country 
is of interest: “The wheat crop in the 
north of Africa looks well, and will soon 
joint. Harvest time is early May. In 
the south of the belt, or near the desert, 
the crop is poor, as usual, and it is only 
by irrigating they can be sure of a‘crop.” 


SamueEt S. DANIELs. 





RECEIVER ASKED FOR SHIP OPERATOR 

San Francisco, Cat., March 12.—Suit 
has been filed in the United States dis- 
trict court by the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia against the Pacific Motor Ship Co., 
the Pacific Freighter Co. and others to 
foreclose a mortgage on eight motor- 
ships. The petition asks for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for the W. r. 
Comyn interests. 

Eight vessels were sold in 1920 to J. 
E. Chilberg, of Seattle, who gave a mort- 
gage covering part of the purchase price. 
Later he turned four of the vessels back 
to the Australian government, selling the 
remaining four to the W. L. Comyn in- 
terests of this city. They were to oper- 
ate all eight ships, and were to organize 
the Pacific Freighters’ Corporation, issu- 
ing $2,000,000 in bonds, of which $1,625,- 
000 were to be given to the Australian 
government, protected by a deed of trust 
covering all eight of the vessels and 
other property of the company. The 
complaint alleges that the new corpora- 
tion was not formed according to the 


agreement. 
R. C. Mason. 





The Minnesota Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has asked the farmers of this state 
to contribute 1,000,000 bus corn for the 
relief of famine sufferers in Europe and 
Asia. 
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New York, N. Y., March 12.—Failure 
of the German indemnity negotiations 
has been a severe setback for the whole 
world financially. It is of supreme im- 
portance to have the problems solved 
with as little delay as possible. There 
are many important financial undertak- 
ings which will not be put through until 
these uncertainties are out of the way, 
and it is understood just where Germany 
stands financially. There are many finan- 
cial experts who believe that the restora- 
tion of the war wrecked area will be 
held up until the reparations have been 
arranged for, and it is known just what 
part the United States will have to play 
in this remarkable readjustment. , 

The indications are that the Wall 
Street markets would have been very ac- 
tive and much higher by this time had an 
agreement been reached between the in- 
demnity representatives at London, 
There were a large number of foreign 
loans which were more or less dependent 
upon this adjustment, and it is fair to 
assume that the whole investment situa- 
tion would have been very much helped 
by having the indemnity fixed once and 
for all. 

In the judgment of high authorities, 
it is believed that some satisfactory ad- 
justment will be reached before long, or 
within a few weeks after the allied in- 
vasion of Germany has become an ef- 
fective influence. Many believed that 
just this delay would occur, that there 
would be a considerable period of nego- 
tiations, and that at last the German 
people would have to acquiesce in the 
decision. The outstanding fact now is 
that much still depends upon an early 
adjustment of the indemnity and that, 
as soon as the question has been adjust- 
ed, it will be possible to strengthen in- 
vestment conditions everywhere. 


RAILROADS 

The railroads are determined to reduce 
wages and to eliminate the so-called na- 
tional agreements. All the great sys- 
tems have joined in this movement, and 
will make strong representations before 
the Railroad Labor Board, asking for 
immediate relief. It is not felt that a 
nationwide railroad strike will result 
from the dispute. The fact is that the 
railroads are suffering severely from the 
depression in general business, and are 
not making a sufficient pro‘it to sustain 
the “— that are now ‘being paid to 
railroad labor everywhere. 

It is realized, however, that the rail- 
road men are highly organized, and that 
they may fight hard in the effort to re- 
tain the advantages which they received 
at the time of the World War rush. On 
the other hand, it is believed by many 
that the workers will see how impossible 
it will be for the railroads to continue 
to pay war wages in peace times. The 
fact is that the railroad industry is in a 
position where it has to be handled with 
great financial skill in order to enable it 
to make both ends meet. 

The railroads are being very well man- 
aged, but without the necessary amount 
of business it is manifestly impossible 
for them to work with the high operating 
charges that they are now exposed to. It 
is believed, therefore, that the strongest 
men in organized labor will urge the 
workers to meet their employers at least 
half way, and so prevent further unem- 
ployment. 


STATE OF BUSINESS 


All business men everywhere are try- 
ing to make a showing, and speak 
as optimistically as possible about the 
future. It is realized, however, that 
many branches of business are in a bad 
way, and there is little in the outlook to 
suggest thorough-going revival. On the 
other hand, a few men like Henry Ford 
express the view that the worst is over, 


and that better conditions may soon be 
looked for. The average man, however, 
has to judge for himself as to the condi- 
tions in his own line, and while many 
are doubtful the prevailing idea is one 
of great conservatism. 

’ The successful business man wants to 
see things as they are, and does not try 
to deceive himself in believing that the 
situation is more hopeful than it really 
is. In some lines of industry there are 
signs of improvement, but the outlook 
for the whole country shows the wisdom 
of taking a conservative attitude and 
working on the basis of what develops 
from week to week. 

The situation is influenced by the ex- 
traordinary conditions existing abroad, 
where matters are made the more com- 
plicated by the existence of such serious 
social unrest. Under these conditions it 
is natural that the average investor 
should await developments and see just 
what the next turn in the situation would 
be. Because of the great resourceful- 
ness and amazing enterprise of the 
American people, the feeling prevails 
that the nation will emerge from its dif- 
ficulties and with a large and profitable 
foreign business in prospect. 

HERBERT HOOVER 

It is easy to see that Herbert Hoover 
will come pretty near filling the bill as 
the strongest man in Washington. He is 
the man who will be watched by business 
men everywhere, in the belief that he 
will help in the solution of many great 
problems. Besides all this, it is recog- 
nized that he has exceptional executive 
ability and, being a frank man of great 
resourcefulness, he may be depended up- 
on to show the way in many extremely 
important reforms. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Hoover will have a free hand, 
for no man who has been close to him 
will believe that he will continue to 
hold down his job in Washington unless 
he is allowed to carry out his,own ideas 
in his own way. 

In the judgment of many, Herbert 
Hoover is one of the greatest assets in 
the United States today. He was the 
most extraordinary man developed by 
the war, and since everybody believes in 
him it is felt he will be able to do an 
immense amount of highly constructive 
work which will be of great benefit to 
the American people, and in fact to the 
whole world at this time. He is a man 
of action, who thinks and acts often be- 
fore any one realizes what he is doing. 
It is believed that Mr. Hoover will be 
at the head of the movement to solve 
the intricate problems of the foreign ex- 
change situation, and that he will show 
the great financial interests how they can 
best help in this time of strain and 
anxiety. 

MAKING INVESTMENTS 


American investors are acting cau- 
tiously, and not taking too much for 
granted in making commitments. Heavy 
bond buying will be released as soon as 
the public believes that the foreign situa- 
tion has righted itself and there is an 
actual business revival in sight. The 
situation is full of uncertainties, but the 
fact is that many safe securities of splen- 
did value are selling much below the 
price level which ought to obtain on the 
ordinary merit basis. 

The bond market has been stagnant of 
late, awaiting strong leadership. The 
great issuing banking houses are no long- 
er flooding the market with new foreign 
loans, and it is not probable that fresh 
flotations will be attempted before the 
foreign situation has quieted down and it 
is seen just what becomes of the in- 
demnity proposals. In the meantime the 
bond market is slowing down, and there 
is relatively little investment inquiry. 

Touching the future of the bond mar- 


ket, an investment expert sized up the 
situation in these words: “The invest- 
ment market has a case of ‘nerves,’ This 
is not surprising, when it is realized that 
much has happened abroad to upset in- 
ternational finance and to cause great 
unsettlement. Another factor has been 
the dispute with railroad labor and the 
uncertainty as to what will result from 


it. On the other hand, there is a con- . 


tinued decline in commodity prices, which 
is a good thing, and sooner or later must 
bring about a broader demand for fixed 
interest bearing securities. 

“IT feel hopeful about the longer fu- 
ture, although the immediate outlook has 
many elements of uncertainty. The out- 
standing fact is, however, that the coun- 
try’s bank ‘position is getting stronger, 
and that the process of deflation is mak- 
ing consistent headway. I believe that 
we shall emerge from this highly com- 
plicated situation all right, and that the 
bond market will reflect much broader 
buying as well as higher prices before 
many weeks have elapsed. I believe 
also that present prices offer an unusual- 
ly attractive opportunity for hard-headed 
investors who have the money to pay for 
what they buy.” 





MISSOURI GRAIN STOCKS LARGE 

Missouri farmers now have on hand 
more than double the corn, 750,000 bus 
more wheat and 8,000,000 bus more oats 
than they had on hand March 1, 1920, 
according to Jewell Mayes, of the United 
States Bureau of Crop Estimates and 
the Missouri state board of agriculture. 
The total grain on Missouri farms at 
the present time is 125,148,000 bus, com- 
pared with 65,490,000 at the correspond- 
ing time last year. 

The amount of wheat on farms is 7,- 
855,000 bus, against 7,180,000 last year. 
The proportion, 24 per cent, still on 
farms is far above the 15 per cent aver- 
age of the last seven years, while the pro- 
portion shipped out is 54 per cent, prac- 
tically the same as the seven-year av- 
erage. 

Missouri farmers still hold 47 per cent 
of the 1920 corn crop, according to Mr. 
Mayes, which is considerably above the 
32 per cent of the seven-year average. 
The amount on hand in farm cribs is 
93,474,000 bus, against 44,240,000 on 
March 1, 1920. 

It is estimated by Mr. Mayes that 
Missouri farmers now have on hand 23,- 
821,000 bus oats, compared with 14,020,- 
000 at this time last year. Barley has 
been practically all consumed on the 
farms, and very little now remains avail- 
able for shipment. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





RICE GROWERS’ SUIT DISMISSED 

San Francisco, Cau., March 12.—A 
motion for a preliminary injunction to 
dissolve the Pacific Rice Growers’ As- 
sociation as an illegal monopoly, and to 
enjoin certain banks from lending money 
to the association and to a group of mill- 
ers in support of the alleged combina- 
tion, was dismissed in the United States 
district court here on March 10 because 
only general charges were presented, 
without specific allegations to support 
them. Leave was given the plaintiff, G. 
Amsinck & Co., an exporting and im- 
porting . firm, to amend the complaint 
within 10 days, which it was announced 
would be done. 

The complaint charged the association 
with controlling practically the entire 
available supply of California rice and 
endeavoring to maintain fictitious prices 
in the face of a declining market. The 
supply was given as about 1,000,000 bags, 
valued at between $4,000,000 and $5,000,- 
000. The Amsinck company declared 
that the rice association refused to sell 
to brokers buying for its account, and 
that there was an attempt to force rice 
dealers out of existence. 

“The mere elimination of the middle- 
man through the actions of this associa- 
tion is not illegal,” the court said, “be- 
cause the grower may make an agree- 
ment with the ultimate consumer.” 

Attorneys for the plaintiff alleged that 
the association in November, 1920, not 
only limited the mills to milling rice on 
a toll basis, but required them to advance 
$1.60 to the grower for each 100 lbs of 
rice milled, this advance being used to 
withhold California rice from the market 
in February. 
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The defense contended that the asso- 
ciation was entitled to refuse to sell to 
G. Amsinck & Co. because the organiza- 
tion had just as much right to discrimi- 
nate as an individual h The defense 
asserted also that mere control of the 
crop was not illegal, as long as the price 
was not unreasonable or illegal practices 


resorted to. 
R. C. Mason. 


NEBRASKA RAISES WHEAT BUGS 

Omana, Nes., March 12.—The follow- 
ing letter recently received from Myron 
H. Swenk, head of the department of 
entomology, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, by an Omaha grain 





‘firm, with reference to bugs found in 


Nebraska wheat, is selfexplanatory: 

I have your letter of Feb. 28, accom- 
panied under separate cover by a couple 
of wheat roots sent in by B. W. Larson, 
of Kimball, Neb.,. who states that he 
finds “bugs” in considerable numbers on 
roots of the wheat in his vicinity, some- 
times there being as many as 30 on one 
plant. : 

The “bugs” were still alive when they 
reached mé, and prove to be one of our 
wheat-root aphids, known scientifically as 
Forda olivacea Rohwer, and which we 
designate as the wheat-root Forda. Thus 
they are members of the same family of 
insects as the “green bug” which is in- 
juring southern wheat at this time, but 
are an entirely different species. ‘The 
“green bug” does not work on the roots 
of wheat at all, while these aphids do 
so exclusively, and, moreover, the color 
of the “green bug” is a much brighter 
and paler green. ’ 

However, these wheat-root aphids 
have proved themselves capable of doing 
very serious injury in Nebraska wheat 
fields, in the fall of the year especially. 
Sometimes they completely kill out the 
plants in considerable patches over the 
field, in instances an acre or two in ex- 
tent. The patches begin small. but 
gradually enlarge as the insects multiply 
and spread out, killing the plants as they 
spread. The affected plants turn yellow 
on the lower leaves and stem, the blades 
wilt and shrivel, and finally the plant 
dies. Scores of the aphids may be found 
sucking the sap from the roots of such 
plants, 

Not only do these wheat-root Fordas 
injure wheat, but also barley and oats. 
They occur commonly on numerous 
grasses, especially wild rye, squirrel tail 
grass, wheat grass, blue grass, timothy 
and brome grass. They are always ac- 
companied by ants during the warmer 
months, which is true with the corn-root 
aphids. They winter over in the roots 
of wheat and grasses, and in latter June 
they produce winged aphids, which dis- 
seminate the species quite generally. 
Where wheat fields have a growth of 
volunteer grain these aphids get estab- 
lished in them during July and August, 
and consequently, when these fields are 
later sown to wheat, the young plants are 
promptly and heavily infested with these 
lice, and in many cases seriously injured. 

The control methods are proper rota- 
tion of crops, and especially the destruc- 
tion of all volunteer grain and grass im- 
mediately after harvest by disking the 
stubble in July to promote an early ger- 
mination of the scattered grain and 
later plowing this under and keeping the 
field clean by subsequent diskings until 
the crop is sowed in September. 


Leien Leste. 





DISCUSS FOUR-DAY WEEK 

Calcutta jute mills are again negotiat- 
ing for a curtailment to a four-day week. 
The matter was under discussion not 
long ago, but was left in suspense be- 
cause two or three of the prominent mills 
refused to agree to the reduction at that 
time, says the New York Journal of 
Commerce. : 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended March 
12, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 736 2,025 eer 223 273 
CRE sc csccactere 282 ake avs 60 
Pacific ..... ans ‘ ° 321 oe 

Totals ....2,80& 2,307 ses 545 333 
Prev. week..5,939 3,523 4,000 732 437 


Totals July 1- 


200,085 18,317 2,549 17,223 29,106 
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Although the flour trade in various 
domestic markets during the week just 
closed reflected a somewhat healthier de- 
mand, mills reporting to this office ex- 
perienced little change in conditions. It 
is questionable whether there was any 
marked improvement in sales, though in- 
quiries were freer. The bakery trade, 
especially, is still represented to have 
enough flour on hand for present and 
near-by needs, due to the unusually light 
consumption of bakery goods for several 
months past. An occasional buyer comes 
into the market for a small lot for 
prompt shipment, but not much activity 
is looked for. In fact, the general opin- 
ion is that the trade will continue to buy 
from hand to mouth for the remainder 
of the crop year. 

Mills in this territory have been oper- 
ating under very discouraging condi- 
tions. The trade for several months re- 
flects the condition that the production 
of flour is in excess of the demand, and 
millers are of the opinion that this con- 
dition will continue until the new crop 
is harvested. Besides dull trade condi- 
tions, millers find that their overhead ex- 
penses have practically doubled since 
the prewar period, and they are finding 
it extremely difficult to keep their plants 
operating on a profitable basis. ; 

Although some country mills, grinding 
strictly soft winter wheat, were able to 
consummate a fair volume of business 
in southern markets, the majority found 
trade in this section very quiet, and re- 
port that conditions are such as to allow 
the flour buyer to dictate the price, 
which, in most cases, is entirely out of 
line with millers’ views. 

Clears continue in far better demand 
than patents or the higher grades, espe- 
cially first clears of good quality, al- 
though there was also a fair demand 
for second clears and low grades, Most 
of the sales reported were for domestic 
consumption. There was some inquiry 
from abroad, but the export trade has 
fallen off, and only one or two mills ef- 
fected sales to the United Kingdom or 
the Continent. 

The local market was materially un- 
changed from last week. Short and 
standard patents and straights continue 
in slack demand, but some jobbers were 
in the market for clears of good quality. 
Sales, however, were confined to small 
lots. Ihe demand from the bakery trade, 
as for some months past, was exceedingly 
quiet. 

, Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $9.30@9.40, standard $8.70@ 
9.10, first clear $6.50@7; hard winter 
patent $8.90@9.20, straight $8.10@8.40, 
first clear $6@6.50; soft winter patent 
$9.15@10.60, straight $8.20@8.70, first 
clear $6.50@7. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market was very quiet. 
Offerings continue light, but sufficient to 
take care of the limited demand. How- 
ever, some country mills reported de- 
mand somewhat improved. Hard winter 
wheat bran sold at the close at $24.50@ 
25.50, soft at $25@26, and gray shorts 
at $27. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ase sbeedues 16,800 33 
Last week ...... e .++ 23,300 46 
TEMP OBO ccc vccccsccces soe BOOOe 39 
Two years ago ......--e6- 36,600 73 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 





capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WED WOE a ccacceccivuccre 34,700 45 
BOS WOO cictccwccecscccs 31,500 41 
| TORT TERT Ce eee 41,400 54 
TWO years ABO ......eeeeee 51,400 66 


SHIPPING BOARD OFFICE URGED 


The following telegram, urging the 
establishment of an office in St. Louis of 
the United States Shipping Board, was 
this week sent to Admiral W. S. Ben- 
son, chairman of the board, by H. H. 
Merrick, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Association: 

“Because of the very large volume of 
over-sea commerce which originates in 
the Mississippi valley, and of the enor- 
mous importance to us of the United 
States Shipping Board operations, the 
board of directors of the Mississippi 
Valley Association expresses the sincere 
hope that your board will establish a 
Mid-West office, preferably at St. Louis, 
in order that the people of the valley 
may more effectively co-operate in the 
development of your great enterprise.” 

It is generally believed that the estab- 
lishment of such an office in St. Louis 
would be of much assistance to exporters 
in this territory. The movement to lo- 
cate an office here has the support of F. 
Ernest Cramer, chairman, and James A. 
Troy, secretary, of the foreign trade 
bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, 


CONFERRED ON BOBBITT PAPENT 


The first joint conference of the spe- 
cial committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation and representatives of the 
Bobbitt Dust Collector Co. was held in 
St. Louis Thursday. The purpose of 
this meeting was to arrive at some com- 
promise in the payment of royalties to 
the Bobbitt company by millers now 
using the long cone system of dust col- 
lectors purchased from other concerns 
than the foregoing company. 

Because of the fact that two of the 
regular members of the Federation com- 
mittee, Theodore F. Ismert and George 
H. Lewis, were mot in attendance at the 
conference, no definite action was taken. 
A report of the general status of the 
Bobbitt patent is expected to be made 
by the committee at the meeting of di- 
rectors and delegates of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation in Chicago, April 8, by 
which time it is thought that a more 
definite offer of compromise may be ef- 
fected. 

The Federation was represented at the 
St. Louis conference by E. C. Andrews, 
general manager of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis; A. P. Husband, 
secretary of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Chicago; Edward S. Rogers, of- 
ficial counsel of the Federation, Chicago; 
Samuel Plant, vice president of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis. 
The Bobbitt Dust Collector Co. was rep- 
resented by Frank D. Stevens and Bruce 
S. Elliott. 


NOTES 


L. R. Bowman, secretary of the Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., was 
on ‘change, Thursday. 

IF. W. Langenberg, of the Langenberg 
Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis, has returned 
from a vacation in the South. 

W. C. Wilkes, sales manager of the 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, 
Oregon, was in St. Louis this week call- 
ing on the trade. 

Wage reductions affecting 24,000 men 
were announced this week by railroads 
having general headquarters in St. Louis. 
Additional reductions are expected to be 
announced soon. 

Members of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange will hold a meeting, March 15, 
to consider the matter of private wires, 


concerning which some agitation is being 
made toward their abolishment. 

Trading in July wheat on the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange will start March 
28, according to a decision made by the 
directors of the exchange this week. 
This date corresponds to the one fixed 
by the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Victor A. Cain, president of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., was in 
St. Louis, Friday, on his way home from 
the East to attend the funeral of his 
brother, Douglas M. Cain, head of Doug- 
las M. Cain & Co., millfeed, Kansas City. 

The Morgan Line of steamers is quot- 
ing a rate, effective March 15, of 56c on 
flour and corn and 62c on oats from 
New Orleans to Havana, including all 
terminal charges, according to an an- 
nouncement received by Charles Rippin, 
traffic commissioner of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

The February report of the Mississippi 
barge fleet, operated by the government, 
shows a net profit on operations, this 
being the first report to show such a 
profit since the service was inaugurated 
in September, 1918. The fleet’s earnings 
in February were $112,000, on a total 
carriage of 22,000 tons. 

The Government River Service, which 
has been operating with Cairo, Ill, as a 
northern terminus during the winter sea- 
son, will resume sailings from St. Louis, 
March 21, Of particular interest in 
this connection is the announcement re- 
ceived from Washington this week that 
additional dockage space is to be con- 
structed in South St. Louis. 


Peter Derlien, for the past number of 
years connected with the St. Louis of- 
fice of The Northwestern Miller as man- 
ager and acting manager, has accepted 
the position of sales manager of the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas. Mr. Derlien will leave St. Louis 
Sunday night for a 10 days’ trip to Chi- 
cago and points in the central states in 
the interest of the company before tak- 
ing up his residence in Sterling. 

As the result of a government order 
placing the responsibility of sampling 
upon the inspection departments, a 
change to such a system will take place 
in St. Louis on or about May 1, The 
Wilson Sampling Bureau, a private en- 
terprise which has been doing a large 
part of the sampling in this market, will 
be given the opportunity of undertaking 
the resampling work, but should this 
prove unacceptable to the bureau the 
board of directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change will be requested te organize and 
support, through the grain committee, a 
resampling bureau for the benefit of 
members of the exchange, according to a 
decision reached at a meeting of grain 
interests Friday afternoon. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., March 12.—Inquiries 
from the trade have been more frequent 
the latter part of the week. Prices are 
lower than at the close of last week, but 
orders are still small. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
wheat, $8@9.75; hard winter wheat 95 
per cent, $8.30@8.60; short patents, $99@ 
9.25; soft winter wheat, $8.35@8.80; 
short patents, $8.85@9.75. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, as 
quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream meal 
and grits, $1.90@2. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as quoted by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 86c, No. 2 white 
88c; oats, No. 2 white 57c, No. 3 white 
56c; wheat bran, in bags, per ton, car 
lots, $31; per 100 lbs, on track, $1.60, 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
438 cars; corn, export 525, local 64; oats, 
local, 18; rye, export, 22. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: wheat, 80,000 bus; 
corn, 8,575; rye, 2,574. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 2,108,000 
bus; corn, 1,194,000; oats, 49,000; rye, 
42,000; barley, 108,000. 

Among visitors here this week was 
Malcolm Douglas Keyes, of the Cereal 
Products Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

Georct L. Ferry. 

In 1919 the value of agricultural prod- 
ucts exported from China amounted to 
about $750,000,000, which comprised ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the total 
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exports, valued at about $900,000,000. 
In 1918 this percentage was approxi- 
mately 85. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHVILLE, TENN., 
flour market in the Southeast has been 
quiet this week. There has been a fair 
volume of small orders for immediate 
shipment, but the aggregate was slightly 
smaller than last week. Shipments’ have 
been moving satisfactorily. The general 
business situation is little changed, with 
finances and credit difficult propositions. 
The cotton situation remains stagnant. 
However, farmers are reported prepar- 
ing for new crops with the usual energy. 

Flour prices have moved within a nar- 
row range, and at the close of the week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $10.25 
@10.75; standard or regular patent, $9.25 
@9.75; straight patent, $8.70@9.10; first 
clears, $6.50@7. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are slow, 

jobbers having to work hard for what 
business they get. Prices: spring wheat 
patent, 140 lbs, jute, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9.25@9.75; hard winter wheat pat- 
ent, $8.75@9.30. 
* Wheat continued to fluctuate, with 
mills moderate purchasers. No. 2 red, 
with bill, brought $1.89@1.90 at Nash- 
ville. 

Millfeed is in moderate demand. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $25@28 
ton; standard middlings or shorts, $29 
@31. 

CORN MEAL 

Slightly increased sales were noted. 
Mills, with a capacity of 69,000 bus, this 
week ground 13,595, or 19.7 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 17 per cent last 
week, and 21.5 per cent the same week 
last year. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$1.60@1.65; unbolted meal, $1.50@1.55. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 173,190 69,925 40.3 
Last week ....... 190,890 88,782 46.5 
ZOOP SHO. .cccccee 222,390 136,394 61.3 
Two years ago... 217,770 85,434 39.2 


Three years ago.. 158,340 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


43,923 27.7 


March 12 March 5 

PIOUP,. WEED ick 0s cecceces 23,800 25,650 

WeOGt, DMO scccccsveusa 172,000 183,000 

CG, DM ctcacccvedceans 103,000 116,200 

CER, GEE vicicvviscscse 340,000 373,000 
NOTES 


Reports regarding the growing crop of 
winter wheat in Kentucky and Tennessee 
are favorable. 

The flour and grain warehouse of W. 
E. Steakley, Atlanta, was damaged sev- 
eral thousand dollars by fire. 


The warehouse of the Haymarket 
Grain Co., Nashville, and a stock of hay, 
grain and feed were destroyed by fire. 


H. K. Cochran has been elected presi- 
dent of the Little Rock (Ark.) Grain 
Exchange, to succeed G, E. Cunningham. 

DeWitt Ballew, A. J. Epstein and oth- 
ers have organized the Savannah (Ga.) 
Flour & Feed Co., with an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000. 

The Huntland (Tenn.) Milling Co. is 
defendant in involuntary bankruptcy 
proceedings filed in the United States 
district court at Nashville. 

Frank J. Gillespie, formerly with the 
Delta Flour & Feed Co., Memphis, will 
enter business on his own account under 
the style of Gillespie Grain Co. 

The Ruef Bros. Co., Covington, Ky., 
with an authorized capital of $15,000, 
has been incorporated by J. F. Coole and 
others to deal in flour, feeds, etc. 

According to G. L. Morris, federal 
statistician, 18 per cent of the 1920 wheat 
crop, or 725,000 bus, remained on ‘Ten- 
nessee farms March 1. This wheat is 
held chiefly in the eastern part of the 
state. Of the crop of 93,100,000 bus 
corn, 51 per cent remained on farms. 
The very mild winter has reduced feed- 
ing to a minimum, and much of the corn 
was of poor quality. Joun Lerrer. 
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MILWAUKEE, MARCH 12 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .........+. $9.25@10.10 
Spring straight, cotton ...... ... 8.40@ 9.40 
First clear, cotton .......+-+++ - 6.25@ 6.70 
Second clear, cotton ...... seeeee 4.25@ 4.65 
Rye flour, white, cotton ......... 8.80@ 9.10 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 7.95@ 8.35 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... - 5.40@ 7.50 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... 8.75@ 9.25 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ....... 1.85@ 1.90 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... . 1.80@ 1.85 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 1.75@ 1.80 


MILLFEED—Firmer and higher; demand 


fair and improving: Standard bran, $26@ 
26.50; standard fine middlings, $25; flour 
middlings, $28@29; hominy feed, $28; red 


dog, $35; rye feed, $20; oil meal, $43; cotton- 
seed meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried grains, 
$29; gluten feed, $37,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 10@20c. Receipts, 50 
cars; last week, 64; last year, 67. Shippers 
and millers show little interest; offerings 
moderate. No. 1 northern, $1.58@1.65; No. 
2, $1.56@1.62; No. 3, $1.49@1.54; No. 4, 
$1.31@1.41;:No. 5, $1.24@1.36; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.69@1.74; No, 2 red, $1.67@1.73; 
No. 3 red, $1.60@1.65. 

RYE—Declined 2c. 
last week, 21; last year, 61. Millers and 
shippers absorb limited offerings. Low 
grades dull at larger discounts; No. 1, $1.46; 
No. 2, $1.45%; No. 3, $1.40@1.44; No. 4, 
$1.32 @1.43. 

CORN—Declined 2% @3c., Receipts, 553 
cars; last week, 525; last year, 285. Ship- 
pers and industries absorbing moderately 
large offerings. No. 3 white, 62% @63c; No. 
3 yellow, 62% @63c; No. 3 mixed, 62@62%c. 

OATS—Declined 2%c. Receipts, 149 cars; 
last week, 73; last year, 148. Demand fair, 
local and shipping; discounts slightly larger. 
No. 2 white, 483@44c; No. 3, 41% @42c; No. 4, 
41@41%c; sample grade, 40@40%c. 

BARLEY—Declined 5c. Receipts, 83 cars; 
last week, 90; last year, 79. Shippers and 
industries buy sparingly. No. 1, 78@80c; 
No. 2, 68@78c; No. 3, 60@74c; feed, 60@73c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 


Receipts, 26 cars; 


1921 1920 1921 
Flour, bbls... 53,290 9,450 36,090 13,520 
Wheat, bus.. 67,500 87,100 36,525 71,620 
Corn, bus.... 787,875 396,150 548,350 104,350 
Oats, bus.... 272,835 327,080 163,325 168,500 
Barley, bus.. 128,235 124,030 31,560 34,540 
Rye, bus..... 36,140 81,000 24,160 91,150 
Feed, tons... 510 900 3,869 4,006 





CHICAGO, MARCH 12 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MOTCHAMTH co ccccscccscscsees $10.05 @10.20 
Spring patents, jute .........+. 8.30@ 8.85 
Spring straights, jute .......... 8.00@ 8.20 
Spring clears, jute .........0+. 6.50@ 7.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute...... 4.50@ 5.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 8.40@ 8.50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent, southern, jute .........+. $8.75 @9.00 
Straight, southern, jute -. 8.40@8.60 
Clear, southern, jute ..........++- 6.60 @6.90 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $8.60 @8.90 
Patent, 95 per cent ........s.008- 8.10 @8.35 
Clear, Kansas, jute .......s0eeees 6.50@7.00 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl.....$8.20@8.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.40@7.65 

WHEAT—Weak, with the close today at 


-the lowest of the week, showing a loss of 


8c for the day. Omaha sold 15 cars of 
No. 2 hard just on the line at 1%c over 
March, today, with lc over the best bid at 
the close. Premiums on winter and spring 
wheat at the close, today, as compared with 
the March delivery, were %@1%%c lower, and 
were as follows: No. 1 red 10@12c over, No. 
2 red 9@l1ic over, No. 3 red 6@S8c over, No. 
4 red 1@6c over, No. 1 dark hard 4@5c 
over, No. 2 dark hard 38@4c over, No. 1 
dark northern 6@11c over, No, 2 dark north- 
ern 1@7c over, No. 3 dark northern 4@S8&c 
under, No. 4 dark northern 8@13c under, 
No. 5 dark northern 12@18c under, No. 1 
hard 3@4%c over, No, 2 hard % @1%c over, 
No. 3 hard 1c under to %c over, No. 4 hard 
3@8c under, No. 3 dark hard 1@2c over, 
No. 4 dark hard 1@é6c under, No. 1 northern 
1@5c over, No. 2 northern 2c under to 3c 
over, No. 3 northern 8@12c under, No. 4 
northern 12@20c under, No. 5 northern 14@ 
22c under. 

Range of wheat prices for the 
comparisons: 


This week 


week, with 


Last week Last year 


red... 177% @179% 176% @181\% 
red... 174 @ 178% 174% @182 
hard. 1664@ . 


hard. 164 @ 
dk hd 169% @ 
n, 8.. 175% @ 
RB Bes vexed a 
dk n. 171 

dk n. 165%@ 





Or DoH Roe noe 





255@. 


. 


CORN—Supply liberal all week, but light 
at the close, with indications of a smaller 
run than for several weeks. Export sales 
today were 200,000 bus, mostly to Germany. 
Discounts were weaker in the closing days 
after being stronger early. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


white... 69% @70% ....@71 steams Sees 
white.. 67 @68% 68% @ 69% . 

white... 62% @68 62% @66% issK ies 
white... 60% @63% 59% @64% .....@... 
OATS—Shipping demand good, with ot 
ferings not large. No. 2 white sold most 
of the week at May price, with No. 3 white 


2 mix.... 66 @69% 66% @68% ..... @..... 
3 mix.... 65% @66% 62% @66% 153 @158 

4 mix.... 60% @64 59%@64% 150 @155% 
5 mix.... 59% @63% 58 @63%147 @154 

6 mix.... 58% @62 57% @61 144%@153 
1 yel..... 70% @70% 68 @.... .1.++@...--s 
2 yel..... 67 @70%68 @70%..... @..... 
3 yel..... 62% @68 62%@67%153 @161 
4 yel..... 60% @64% 59% @64% 150 @158% 
5 yel..... 59% @63 68%@63%148 @154 
6 yel..... 58% @63 57% @61 150 @153% 
: 

3 

4 


%@1%c under May. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 43% @46% 44 @46% 91%@93 
2 white. 43% @46% 43%@46% 90% @93 
38 white. 42 @45% 42% @45% 89% @92 
4 white. 41 @45 42 @45% 89%@92 
RYE—Supply and offerings light. Late 


sales for export were at 21%c over Chicago 
May, track, Baltimore, No, 2 on track here 
sold at $1.45@1.48%, with the close nomi- 
nally $1.42%, or 3c over May. May finished 
today at $1.39%, and July at $1.18. 

BARLEY—tTrade slow, maltsters holding 
off, and today’s market was especially weak. 
The range was 62@85c, compared with 65 
@86c last week and $1.40@1.65 last year. 
May closed today at 68c. 

CORN GOODS—Trade erratic, being good 
for a day or two, and then slow. Distribu- 
tors are carrying light stocks. Market gen- 
erally easy. Corn flour $1.95, corn meal 
$1.70, cream meal $1.65, pearl hominy $1.75 
granulated hominy $1.70, oatmeal $3, per 


100 lbs, in car lots; rolled oats, $2.75 per 
90-lb sack, 
LINSEED MEAL—Market firmer at $43 


ton, f.o.b, Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 





1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bblis..... 263 129 116 146 
Wheat, bus.... 412 151 318 269 
Corn, bus...... 4,814 1,672 2,758 698 
Oats, bus...... 1,672 932 958 1,122 
Rye, bus...... F 43 172 28 205 
Barley, bus.... 199 124 7 34 

NEW YORK, MARCH 12 

FLOUR—Quiet, buyers only’ supplying 


pressing immediate needs, and these mostly 
from spot stocks. General bearish feeling 
prevails, but trade mystified at occasional 
advance on strong bearish news. Large buy- 
ers only fairly well stocked, taking on not 
over six weeks’ supply, their ideas of prices 
on standard patents ranging around $8, jute. 
General quotations: spring fancy patent, 
$10.75@11; standard patent, $8.50@9; first 


clear, $6.50@7.50; soft winter straight, $8@ 
8.40; hard winter straight, $8.50@9; first 
clear, $6.50@7.50; rye, $8.50@9.25,—all in 


jute. Receipts, 162,501 bbls, 
WHEAT—Market soft, with one or two 
exceptions, throughout the week, but seemed 
to have a fairly firm undertone. Argentina 
was a serious competitor on exports at a 
price well under ours, which was about 
$1.87% for spring or No. 2 hard winter. 
Receipts, 207,200 bus. 
CORN—Market = quiet. 


Export orders 


caused some advances, which were later 
overcome, presumably by the weakness of 
wheat. Quotations were 87%@88%e, ac- 


cording to quality. Receipts, 847,400 bus. 

OATS—Market was closely in sympathy 
with wheat and corn, and followed them in 
declining prices. Jeneral quotations were 
56@57c, according to quality. Receipts, 58,- 
000 bus, 





DULUTH, MARCH 12 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 





1920 
70 $13.25@13.50 
45 13.00@ * 26 
9.00@ le 
6.25@ . 4 
13.00 @13.25 


Family patent ...... 
Bakers patent ...... 
First clear, jute..... 
Second clear, jute... 
No, 2 semolina...... 9. 
Duruin patent ...... 9.00@9.25 12.75@ 13.00 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per bbl, in cottons: 


aoe 





WG, B MEPMNME cccscvevccccsvesceevess $7.85 
PUPS WIG FYS 2c. cccvessccccscersvssr 8.50 
Pees BD GREE ccc etc cshwrcbevccwerceeces 6.20 
WO, © GAP ccevccseccececesceccseeese 7.40 
a 2, Serer eeererrerr errr eee Tere s 6.75 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 


1921 bblis 1920 bbis 1919 bbis 
Mar. 12.10,705 Mar, 13.10,740 Mar. 15. 8,520 
Mar, 5..15,210 Mar. 6..24,280 Mar. 8. 13,195 
Feb. 26,.13,810 Feb. 28..12,690 Mar. 1.. 6,665 
Feb. 19.. 6,210 Feb. 21..17,100 Feb, 22..14,300 


WHEAT—Market weak, due to the gen- 
eral depressed business conditions and bear- 
ish construction of the government report as 


regards farm reserves being much 
than the trade had expected, Selling pres- 
sure was constant. Futures closed on bot- 
tom, durum showing net loss on the week 
of 10% @10%c; spring, a full 13c. Interest 
slow and narrow in cash, due to restricted 
receipts, Choice spring and durum stronger 
on mill buying; lower grades lowered basis. 


CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 


Dark northern—————_,, 


March “No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
- 175 @180 171 @176 154 @169 
171% @176% 167% @172% 150% @165% 
169 @174 165 @170 153 @163 


- 171 @176 167 @172 154 @165 
. 168% @173% aera Bisse 151% @162% 
165% @170% 157% @166% 148%@155% 
162 @167 184 @163 145 @152 
ae durum—, a” we OE 
March No No. 2 No. No. 2 
@164 161 158 


mown aam 


ted 


5.. 163 166 161 

7.. 160 @163 158 @161 158 155 
8.. 158% @161% 156% @159% 156% 153% 
9.. 160% @163% 158%@161% 158% 155% 
10.. 159 @168 157 @164 157 154 
11.. 154% @163% 152% @159% 152% 149% 
12.. 152% @161% 150% @157% 150% 147% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

3 yellow 3 white No. 2 Barley 
March 65.. 62 43% 146% 45@ 63 
March 7. 62% 42% 145% 45@ 63 
March §&.. 61% 42% 144 45@ 63 
March 9. 62% 423% 143% 45@ 63 
March 10.. 61% 41% 143% 45@ 63 
March 11.. 60% 40% 140% 45@ 63 
March 12.. 60% 39% 140 45@ 63 
March 13*, 88% 170% 135 @156 

*1920, 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— -——Durum— 

March May March May 
Mareh 6 cesess 163% 164 161 161% 
March 7 ...... 163 161% 158 158% 
March . sngaes 160 160 156% 157% 
MTOR 88 cccces 159 161 158% 158% 
March 10 sees 158% 158% 157 157 
BEOTOR BL ccccce 153% 154% 152% 153% 
March 18 ..cc.. 150% 151 150% 150% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


co Receipts—— -—Shipments—, 
192 


Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1 1920 1919 
Spring 103 27 19 52 3 a 
Durum .... 110 2 eo 20 69 4 
Winter .... 1 15 ee we oe ee 

Totals .. 214 62 19 72 72 4 
COPM .cccss 157 ° ° 3 ee 
GOO cosces 158 19 2 2 20 
4 eee 69 235 53 50 ee oe 
Barley ... ee 5 oe 3 2 11 

Bonded. ee se o° oe 11 ee 
Flaxseed .,. 10 20 19 2 eo oe 

Bonded... es oe ee ee ee 11 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 12, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks— -———grade——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor f 53 -. 11,438 205 3 7 
8 dk nor 
3 nor 5 65 1 425 47 3 
All other 
spring .. 354 213 2,502 83 12 9 
1 am dur? 
1, 2 dur § 73 237 3,960 15 2 3 
All other 
durum ..1,116 1,096 5,534 12 3 
Winter .... 1 11 2,000 1 9 ee 
Mixed .... 53 12 bes 72 13 4 


Totals er 715 1,570 25,859 435 45 23 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—— Domestic, -——-Bonded—— 








1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Oats ......4,312 91 197 2 ee 3 
BVO cevccss 249 6,966 3,007 ee rT 
Barley .... 28 96 806 1 2 76 
Flaxseed ..1,658 39 10 1 ‘ 
COPM cccese 488 


FLAXSEED—Showed slate “a aneinn at 
the start, but support fell away, causing 
prices to sag, and in the end rest 5@5%c 
under the close of March 5. Interest was 
lacking. A firmer feeling appeared in the 
cash market. With receipts limited, cash 
houses raised bids for No. 1 track and to- 
arrive ic, the going quotation now being 4c 
under May, instead of 5c, as previously 
reported, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 





c——-Close ~ 

Opening Mar. 13 

Mar. 7 High Low Mar. 12 1920 

May ..$1.83 $1.84 $1.79% $1.80 $5.08% 
July .. 1.88 1.88 1.84 1.84 5.01 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 12 
FLOUR 
flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Quotations on hard winter wheat 
1140's, f.o.b. 


PROS ca ccacess .$8.95@9.20 
BER cc ci cuasecese 8,.00@8.50 
Piret Cle@? .ceccesces 6.20@7.00 
SOCOM GIORP cvscserisccerewres 5.25@6.25 

MILLF EED—Demand slow, with prices 


fairly stable on shorts. Bran scarce, and 


larger — 


shows slight advance in price. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $21@21.50; 
brown shorts, $22@23; gray shorts, $23@24. 

WHEAT—Preponderance of bearish items 
in the news, and weak future quotations, 
caused unsettlement in trade this week. 
Fair outlet existed for hard wheat to cover 
accounts of exporters and elevators, partly 
to fill March contracts. Dark hard went to 
millers almost exclusively. Cash prices: No. 
1 $1.57@1.58, No, 2 $1.54@1.57, No. 3 $1.52@ 
1.54, No. 4 $1.52@1.53; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.70@1.71, No. 2 $1.69@1.70, No. 3 $1.62 
@1.67, No. 4 $1.58@1.61. 

CORN—Demand not urgent, but nearly 
equal to supplies. Elevators main buyers; 
shippers bought some white. Cash prices: 
white corn, No, 2 60@61c, No. 3 58@59c, No. 
4 57@58c; yellow corn, No. 2 59@60c, No. 3 
57@58e, No. 4 56@57c; mixed corn, No, 2 
59@60c, No. 3 57@58c, No. 4 56@57c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





Receipts -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis. 14,950 9,750 68,900 55,250 
Wh’'t, bus.1,865,700 1,085,400 1,243,350 716,850 
Corn, bus.. 821,250 323,750 182,500 125,000 
Oats, bus.. 117,300 239,700 126,000 117,000 
Rye, bus... 11,000 19,800 15,400 7,700 
Barley, bus 65,500 73,500 31,200 26,000 
Bran, tons. 620 1,400 3,880 3,380 
Hay, tons.. 4,596 16,536 28,801 9,960 
ST. LOUIS, MARCH 12 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ee ee $9.30@9.40 
CEE 4-06.86 6.0000 66.b6 tee 00500608 8.70@9.10 
Wee WEE 8i5600 c's akedinseteecee 6.50 @7.00 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PND 46-0465 64040%300900404 000008 8.90 @9.20 
se sl EEL ERE LOC EET TTC 8.10@8.40 
Wee. GONE 6 bavi adeviensennsiegs 6.00 @6.50 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
CE CELUI CCT TTT 9.15@10.60 
 . , MET URE C CCT TROT eT 8.20@ 8.70 
eT eee eee 6.50@ 7.00 
MILLFEED—The millfeed market was 


very quiet, though some country mills re- 
ported demand somewhat improved. Offer- 
ings light,- but sufficient to take care of 
the demand. Quotations, per ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks: hard winter wheat bran, $24.50@ 
25.50; soft, $25@26; gray shorts, $27 

WHEAT—There was a decidedly weak 
undertone to the market, and prices closed 
lower on the week. Cash wheat, especially 
soft, was in fair demand from local and 
near-by millers, Receipts, 290 cars, against 
396 last week. Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.74; 
No. 2 red, $1.71@1.74; No. 1 hard, $1.64@ 
1.65; No. 2 hard, $1.63@1.64. 


CORN—The trend of the corn market fol- 
lowed wheat. Demand was light, as farm 
reserves are too heavy. Receipts, 495 cars, 
against 736. Cash prices: No. 3 corn, 63c; 
No. 5 corn, 59c; No. 2 yellow, 66c; No. 3 
yellow, 64c; No, 4 yellow, 61@62c; No. 5 


yellow, 59@60c; No. 2 white, 65@66c; No. 3 
white, 63@64c; No. 4 white, 60@61lc. 


OATS—Practically as dull and 
other grains, following the general fluctua- 
tions in wheat and corn. Receipts, 215 cars, 
against 192. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 44@ 
45c; No. 3 white, 44@45c; No. 4 white, 42 
@ 43¢, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
83,420 92,410 92,950 111,100 
12 297,600 391,110 207,080 
872,300 821,600 555,540 487,380 


weak as 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 





Oats, bus.... 714,000 710,000 591,750 744,860 
Rye, bus..... 14,300 Z.20G 8 cecee 15,360 
Barley, bus.. 6,400 3,200 9,670 1,480 


BUFFALO, MARCH 12 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring .......cecsse% $ «-@9.30 
SEE RMR cscs ensscsssetede eee ft: | 
ee SO 66:66 6-6408 5s ove eeeanes rer 
ROGGE GIORP caccccisccicses @4.40 
ek ee eres 
Bee, GRPRMEES 2.06 ee cheer veccecaes eee e M875 

Sacked 
ee GO iccives sede ciens $.....@28.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@27.50 
Be NE 4 60:6:4.6-00-6-6606060 0000 . e+ + @31.50 
WUOUP WHIGGHRGD oc cccsccccceses @ 33.50 
mee GO, HEE BO vince ccecnscis @ 37.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 ibs....... @ 1.90 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... . «e+» @33.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... @ 33.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... .. @29.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... o oes» @41.43 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ... @ 38.50 
Ce MOOGE, DOP BOM cccisiosccicas «eee» @42.00 
tolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ ceise@ BOS 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... +++» + @11,00 
Dh, See ay. Be BOP. ob kalvedcackes ‘ ip 1,48 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ........... @ 2.55 

WHEAT—Few cars of wheat on the mar- 
ket this week. Millers paid $1.85 for No. 2 
red and No mixed, on track, through 
billed. 

CORN-——-Steadily declined, closing 3c lower 
than last week Good demand until the 
close of the week, when millers were out of 


the market, but there was some buying for 
export. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 76c; No, 3 
yellow, 75c; No. 4 yellow, 71%c; No. 5 yel- 
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low, 68c; No. 6 yellow, 65c,—on track, 
through billed, 

OATS—Quite liberal offerings late in the 
week, and demand only fair at 3c below last 
week. The closing was barely steady, al- 
though receipts are expected to be light next 
week, Closing: No. 1 white, 5ic; No. 2 
white, 50%c; No. 3 white, 48%c; No, 4 white, 
46%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were in the market, 
but not bidding high enough to get the few 
offerings in store. Quotations: malting, 85 
@9%2c; feed, 75@80c; malting, opening ship- 
ment, 81@82c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—No offerings, and inquiry good. 
There were bids of $1.53% at the close, to- 
day, for No, 2, on track, through billed. ~ 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 12 
FLOUR—Receipts, 4,500 bbis, and 901,411 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 3,800 sacks to Copen- 
hagen, 500 to London, 1,400 to Bristol, 2,700 
to Rotterdam and 7,143 to Malta. Quota- 
tions, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Spring first patent .........+++. $9.75@10.10 
Spring standard patent - 9.10@ 9.50 
Spring first clear ......--.+.e05: 7.00@ 7.25 





Hard winter short patent ....... 9.60@ 9.75 
Hard winter straight .........-. 9.00@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight ..........-. 8.00@ 9.00 

RYE FLOUR—Dull and lower. We quote 
on a basis of $9.50@10 bbl in sacks, ac- 
cording to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—lIn small supply 
and quiet at $4.75@5 per 98-lb sack. 

. WHEAT—Very little doing, and market 
declined 18c. Receipts, 168,006 bus; exports, 
411,476; stock, 1,044,586. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

Mo. 3 red winter o.ccccccccccrcccs $1.76@1.81 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky .......- 1.67@1.72 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Quiet, but prices generally 








steadily held. Quotations: 

Sprifg bran ..... PT TreTi Ty «+++ $33.00@34.00 
Soft winter bran . .» 34.00@35.00 
Standard middlings ........+.+- 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlings ........+.+.+++ 36.00 @37.00 
Red GOR .cccccscccccsscccccecs 41.00@ 42.00 


CORN—Export deliveries dull and 1c low- 
er. Local car lots declined 1%c, with de- 
mand slow and offerings ample. Receipts, 
693,625 bus; exports, 574,447; stock, 999,230. 
Quotations: car lots, new, in export elevator, 
No. 3, 82% @83c. Local car lots, new, as to 
location: No. 3 yellow, 84% @85c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 81@82c. 

CORN GOODS—In light request, and 
prices favored buyers. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy ..... «e+ 2,00 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......... +» 1,90 

OATS—Quiet and ic _ lower. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 35,633 bus; 
stock, 216,408. Quotations: No, 2 white, 56 
@56%c; No. 3 white, 55@55%c; No, 4 white, 
52@52%c. 

OATMEAL—tTrade slow at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.20; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4.50. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in February were as follows, with compari- 
sons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
February, 1921.. 194,598 838,603 1,601,225 
January, 1921... 218,375 1,343,142 1,154,397 
February, 1920.. 175,235 556,274 342,841 
February, 1919.. 192,792 1,096,873 128,828 
Exports— 
February, 1921.. 60,038 956,486 903,439 
January, 1921... 49,741 1,668,010 535,195 
February, 1920.. 252,810 567,756 231,428 


February, 1919.. 252,903 1,541,565 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 12 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent .............5- $9.00@9.25 
Spring standard patent ....... .. 8.50@8.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.75 @9.00 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 8.25@8.50 
Soft winter short patent ........ 8.75@9.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 7.00@7.25 
Beye Bour, WR .ciccvcvcscocccss 8.00 @8.50 
Rye flour, standard ..1.........5. 7.25 @7.76 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............ $10.90 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 10.90 
City mills’ winter patent ............ 10.40 
City mills’ winter straight .......... 10.00 

MILLFEED—Unchanged and inactive. 


Quotations, in 100-lb sacks; per ton: spring 
bran, $32@33; soft winter bran, $34@35; 
standard middlings, $31@32; flour middlings, 
$35@36; red dog, $42@43; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $31@32. 

WHEAT—Down 11% @12%c; demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 53,209 bus; ex- 
ports, 110,818; stock, 1,443,614. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.75; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.64; March, 
$1.64; May, $1.69; range of southern for 
week, $1.45@1.71. 

CORN—Off 3%c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 1,076,578 bus; exports, 784,- 
193; stock, 1,694,225. Closing prices: domes- 
tic No. 3 yellow, track, 85c; range of south- 
ern for week, 81%@S84c; contract spot, 
80%c; March, 80%c; April, 80%c; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $4.30@4.35. x 

OATS—Lost %c; demand fair, movement 
nil. No receipts or exports; stock, 480,167 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


bus. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
54%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 52c. 

RYE—Declined 7%c; movement and de- 
mand moderate, Receipts, 183,484 bus; ex- 
ports, 148,578; stock, 794,721. Closing price 
of No, 2’ western for export, $1.61%. 





BOSTON, MARCH 12 
FLOUR—Per 196 ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$10.25@10.50 


Spring patents, standard ....... 9.00@10.00 
Hard winter patents ..........- 9.00@10.00 
Soft winter patents ........... . 9.25@10.00 
Soft winter straights .........-- 8.50@ 9.25 
Soft winter clears .........+..+ 8.00@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 8.50@ 9.00 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with offerings 
liberal and market barely steady. Spring 
bran, $33.25@34; winter bran, $34@34.50; 
middlings, $31.75@39; mixed feed, $32.75@ 
40; red dog, $40.50@41; second clear, $46; 
gluten, feed, $45.28; hominy feed, $32.50; 
stock feed, $34.50; oat hulls, reground, $16; 
cottonseed meal, $36.25@40.50,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, 
with market easy. Granulated yellow corn 
meal, $2.20; bolted yellow, $2.15; feeding, 
$1.80; cracked corn, $1.80; white corn flour, 
$2.15@2.50; white corn meal, $2.15@2.50; 
hominy grits and samp, $2.15@2.50; cream 
of maize, $4@4.25,—all in 100’s. 

OATMBAL—Demand fair, with market 
steady at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S, RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r~Receipts— -—Stocks——, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbia....*13,507 11,680 .....  «seoes 
Wrest, DUR... secns 3,000 = ccvce 41,310 
Corn, bus..... 178,915 1,850 102,810 13,123 
Oats, bus..... 20,500 113,520 10,476 261,796 
Rye, bus...... 1,400 15,875 1,518 32,823 
Tee, Gens secce Sones 1,295 1,500 
Millfeed, tons... | MT ee ee 
Corn meal, bbis. 452 35 eecce ceccce 
Oatmeal, cases.. ... 3.400 cccse coeds 
Oatmeal, sacks. ... ae. 02845 ‘sawee 


*Includes 205 bbls for export, compared 
with 300 in 1920. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing March 12, 1921, were 102,587 bus corn 
to Rotterdam, the first shipment of grain 
from here since Jan. 25. 





TOLEDO, MARCH 12 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $8.75 @8.85. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter Wheat BEAM ...cccccccss $28.00 @29.00 






Winter wheat mixed feed ~ .+ 28.50@30.00 
Winter wheat middlings .. +» 29.00@31.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «eee + @40,00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.. -@ 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 36 cars, 13 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 62 cars, 6 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 22 cars, 7 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 57,800 37,800 4,213 39,475 
Corn, bus.... 82,500 60,350 11,029 413,745 
Oats, bus.... 45,100 653,300 42,020 7,735 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 15 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 


March 15 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GOREGR vecccecec. *$8.70@9.20 $13.20@14.10 
Standard patent .... 8.20@8.55 12.80@13.20 
Bakers patent ...... 7.85@8.10 12.10@12.60 
*First clear, jute ... 6.30@6.50 9.00@ 9.45 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.25@4.30 6.70@ 7.00 


*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (March 15), 


in jute, were: March 15 Year ago 

Medium semolina. _ er 7 25 $12.40@12.50 
Durum flour ....... -@6.25 10.40@10.50 
Ct | OCCT TERETE -@4.25 6.50@ 7.00 


WEBKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
March 19. 223,805 294,440 150,340 
March 12. 211,075. 197,700 258,070 95,485 
March 5.. 202,485 212,795 160,630 172,135 
Feb. 26... 231,770 214,300 242,515 206,820 
Weekly foreign fiour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 


Mareh 189. cssee- 4,875 11,365 700 
March 12. 2,140 500 6,680 7,635 
Maren -6.. cesses 1,680 = .necce 22,095 
Feb. 26... 5,355 3,685 3 ..eeee 88,855 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Jan. 22. 61 68,565 182,970 193,275 +++ 3,655 
Jan. 29. 60 68,215 216,405 176,345 ese 

Feb. 5. 69 67,465 186,645 179,420 335 eee 
Feb. 12. 60 68,465 183,195 140,255 eos 510 
Feb, 19. 61 69,115 164,085 142,750 eee 850 
Feb. 26. 61 69,115 174,880 112,530 
Mar. 5. 61 69,115 151,220 131,585 1,050 
Mar. 12. 49 60,825 150,315 104,965 1,030 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (March 15), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: March 15 Year ago 
POM cc ccc ctvcces. $22.50@23.00 $46.50@47.00 
Stand. middlings.. 21.50@22.00 52.50@53.00 
Flour middlings... 25.00@27.00 54.00@59.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 32.00@36.00 61.00@63.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds inecar lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 





29. 00@29. 50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. 22.00@23.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.35@ 2.40 
Corn meal, yellowt ........++++ 2.20@ 2.30 
Rye flour, white* ..........+..+ 7.50@ 7.60 
Rye flour, pure dark* ..... -» 6.50@ 6.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbit .. 7.10@ 7.15 
Graham, standard, bbit 6.90@ 6.70 
RONCd CMte®® ...cccccccccccccs coooG 8.70 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 7.00@10.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 10.00@13.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 56.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 7.00@13.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.00@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@12.00 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 7.00@10.00 
Linseed oil meal* ..... eeccccee - @43.00 

*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs, ¢Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark. 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, March and May wheat 
at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Mch, No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
9... 167% @172% 162% @167% 159% @164% 
10... 166% @171% 161% @166% 158% @163% 
11... 163 @168 158 @163 155 @160 
12... 159% @164% 154% @159% 151% @156% 
14... 155 @160 150 @155 147 @152 
15... 157% @162% 152% @157% 149% @154% 
Mch, No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No, 2 red 

9... 162% @169% 159% @164% 154% @159% 
10... 161% @168% 158% @163% 153% @158% 
158 @165 155 @160 150 @155 


— 
= 
. 


12... 154% @161% 151% @156% 146% @151% 
14... 150 @157. 147 @152. 142 @147 

15... 152% @159% 149% @154% 144% @149% 
March March May March March May 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week berg per bushel: 

Mch, Corn Rye Barley 
8. 55% @56% 29% 10% 142% @143% 50@70 
9. 56 @57 39% @40% 142% @143% 50@70 
10. 52% @56% 39% @40 140% @141% 50@70 
11. 54% @55% 38% @38% 137% @138% 48@68 
12. 54 @55 37% @38%1387 @138 48@68 
14. 538 @54 36% @37% 133% @135% 47@67 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
M 





Saturday were: ch, 13 

March 12 March 5 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,998,100 1,799,680 1,731,180 
Flour, bbis ...... 9,556 19,037 10,275 
Millstuff, tons ... 530 1,056 2,730 
Corm, DUB coceese 180,900 
Oats, bus .... 301,080 
Barley, bus 189,000 
RyO, DED .ccccces ‘ 168,980 
Flaxseed, bus ... 89,380 62,700 147,960 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Mch. 13 
, March 12 March 5 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,037,090 775,560 425,960 
Flour, bbis ...... 248,337 252,741 234,685 
Millstuff, tons 10,717 9,342 9,050 
Cs. WD cccwcic 317,020 292,130 88,210 
Gata, Bue ...022. 220,420 269,310 233,640 
Barley, bus ..... 183,150 183,150 107,640 
pO, DED ccccccce 62,040 80,040 203,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 6,120 9,040 5,750 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Mar. 13 Mar. 15 Mar. 16 
Mar. 12 Mar.5 1920 1919 1918 


Corn ... 567 608 59 31 673 
Oats ...8,976 8,858 2,915 930 1,534 
Barley . 1, eo 993 844 798 880 
Rye .. 90 4,742 4,405 292 
Fiaxs’d ¥ 173 1,191 30 28 60 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Mar. 13 Mar. 15 
Mar.12 Mar.5 1920 1919 











No. 1 dark ..... 1,182 1,203 554 2,526 
No. 1 northern... 33 16 91 12,849 
No, 2 northern.. 8 7 8 1,599 
CRNGTS cecesics 4,110 5,125 8,091 6,953 
OGD os vexvcd 6,333 6,441 8,743 23,927 
BY BOOe bvscces 639 689 eee coe 
ere 10,594 11,108 
Be BUGS scccsse 12,743 12,916 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


—Mpls—— ———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


March 8..$1.80% 1.80% 1.78 1.83 1.87 
March 9. 1.81% 1.81% 1.78% 1.83% 1.87% 
March 10.. 1.80% 1.80% 1.78% 1.82% 1.86% 
March 11.. 1.78% 1.78% 1.76 1.80 1,84 
March 12,. 1.78% 1.78% 1.76 1.80 1.84 
March 14.. 1.73% 1.73% 1.70% 1.74% 1.78% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis.. 89 148 227 1,175 +30 28 
Duluth...... 10 20 19 1,659 39 10 


Totals..... 99 168 246 2,834 69 38 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 





March 16, 1921 


neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to March 
12, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ... 4,309 3,211 453 316 
SPETGEE 3 %eccsee 3,019 1,064 2,071 709 


Totals ....... 7,328 4,275 2,524 1,025 














OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 14, in cents per 100 lbs: 

-—— From—————— 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 





To— York ton more phia ae 
Aberdeen ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 
Amsterdam .... 22.50 25.50 25.50 25.50 
Antwerp ....... 25.00 22.50 25.50 22.50 
Belfast ........ 32.50 .... 32.50 
Bremen ....... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Bristol ........ $2.60 32.50 ..2. .... 
Bergen ........ 32.50 32.50 30.00 32.50 
Christiania .... 32.50 32.50°30.00 32.50 
Stavanger ..... 32.50 32.50 30.00 32.50 
Copenhagen ... 32.50 32.50 30.00 32.50 
COG “ccccsccess $2.60 .... 33.60 .... ween 
Dublin ........ $2.50 .. 32.50 
Dundee ........ 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 
Glasgow ....... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Stockholm ..... 42.50 42.50 40.00 42.50 .... 
Gothenburg ... 32.50 32.50 30.00 32.50 .... 
re e006 ‘obese Meee acne 
Hamburg ...... 25.00 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Bordeaux ...... 22.60 .... 22.60 22.60 .... 
TEAVEO: ccccvccce 22.50 .... 22.50 22.50 
Marseilles ..... 70.00 70.00 70.00 .... 
Helsingfors .... 50.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 
Genoa, Naples... 65.00 .... ....+ .... 

BEM ccccccsvcce Bee cses cccs SRE 
PO eee Be cass! 3644, 05:00. 0600 
Liverpool ...... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
EMO 2icincece 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
EQMGONGCITY 205 cscs cece BB.BO nice cece 
Manchester .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Newcastle ..... nn 2666 A646 Sens eee 
Rotterdam .... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Gibraltar ...... TOE ones sbe0 esee 
Southampton .. 32.50 .... 

Danzig ........ 30.00 .... 30.00 30. 00 


St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 

The rate from Pertiené, Maine, ry aber 
deen is 54.5c; to Dundee, 53.5c; to Leith, 
32.5¢. 





Exports for Week Ended March 56, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 


New York.. 198,000 786,000 176,000 ..... 
Portland, 
Maine ... 719,000 ...... 29,000 61,000 


Philadelphia 206,000 398,000 4,000 ..... 
Baltimore.. 325,000 321,000 12,000 2,000 
ae saakee  csoese ee asees 
N. Orleans. .1,384,000 639,000 36,000 4,000 


Gatvestem ..3,806,008  sccccs cosce seses 
St. John, 
oe BA ecee B6B,COO  ccccee ere 





Tots., wk.4,497,000 2,144,000 284,000 67,000 
Prev. week .3,954,000 1,614,000 296,000 114,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom 244,000 484,000 95,000 
Continent ......... 4,243,000 1,634,000 146,000 
@ amd C, Americn.. 22.000 cecece 11,000 
We DE abecces vaeseie uavees 11,000 


Other countries.... 10,000 26,000 21,000 





THOR 6c ctcveses 4,497,000 2,144,000 284,000 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to March 5, 1921, 

with comparisons: 
1920-21 1919-20 


Wheat, bus ......... 256,255,000 121,638,000 
Flour, bbls .......... 9,351,000 14,508,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 298,325,000 186,924,000 
COTM, BOS svcvccsocee 15,535,000 2,895,000 
Gate, BOP csccceccees 7,291,000 30,155,000 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on March 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,443 1,733 1,836 837 205 








Boston ..... . 211 10 3 1 
Buffalo ..... 3,402 1,343 475 one 163 
Chicago .... 759 11,426 12,920 56 239 
Detroit ..... 82 37 202 51 oes 
Duluth ..... 1,715 488 4,312 249 28 
Galveston ,..2,976 eve eos 120 eee 
Indianapolis. 83 492 286 1 
Kan. City...2,729 3,041 1,006 46 oon 
Milwaukee... 128 901 623 38 112 
Minneapolis 6,333 567 8,976 "89 1,005 
N. Orleans. .2,040 1,066 189 67 111 
Newp. News. ... 396 2 ese oan 
New York...1,732 628 743 16 257 
Omaha ..... 1,143 1,685 1,045 60 13 
POOTIM ....06 4 471 144 i. ees 
Philadelphia. 820 1,128 215 2 7 
St. Louis.... 462 1,139 803 5 8 
Toledo ..... 548 225 558 29 4 
Totals ...26,399 26,977 34,345 1,669 2,153 


Last year..48,414 5,281 10,100 19,595 3,338 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—W heat, 1,423,000 bus; rye, 37,- 
000; barley, 118,000. Increases—Corn, 3,- 
236,000 bus; oats, 135,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
March 9.. 184 219 135 12 130 184 
March*10.. 282 200 83 10 269 52 
March 11.. 303 180 53 7 #+$317 184 
March 12.. 239 186 29 4 361 205 
March 14.. 307 424 53 il 294 176 
March 15.. 219 138 41 5 625 318 


-1,534 1,347 394 











Totals 49 1,896 1,119 
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Flour consumption in the Pacific 
Northwest, particularly at country 
points, continues subnormal, and sales 
of flour are correspondingly light. Spot 
offerings still have the edge in securing 
the steady but small lot demand passing. 
Flour continues to move in some volume 
by rail to southeastern and eastern mar- 
kets, and by water to Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. 

Export demand continues dull. A very 
moderate volume is being worked to 
South and Central America, practically 
nothing to Hongkong and a steady but 
small volume to Manila. The United 
Kingdom and Holland have purchased 
parcel lots, and Hamburg, for shipment 
to Czecho-Slovakia, is reported to have 
engaged another cargo. 

Wheat is in good demand for export 
to the Italian government, and several 
cargoes have been worked. A good busi- 
ness could be done if ship charters could 
be obtained, but they are scarce and 
high, and if the farmers would recede 
from their policy of holding for an ad- 
vance. They are letting a little wheat 
go at around $1.50 bu for club, basis 
seaboard, but as a rule are holding out 
for prices above an export level. 

Hard wheat top patents are quoted, 
basis 98-lb cottons, on track, seaboard: 
Dakota, $10.15@10.40 bbl; Montana, 
$8.80@9.50; Washington, made from Da- 
kota, Montana and local hard wheats, 
$8.75@9.35. Washington blue-stem fam- 
ily patent, basis 49-lb cottons, $9.55, sea- 
board. 

Millfeed is weak and easier, the mar- 
ket being depressed by cheap offerings 
of Montana and Canadian feeds and by 
improving pasturage. Local mill-run is 
quoted at $29.50@30 ton; Montana mixed 
feed, $25@27; Canadian shorts, $26; 
bran, $27. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 , 33 
Last week ........ 52,800 19,482 37 
Year 80 ..ccccees 52,800 45,604 86 
Two years ago..... 46,800 34,348 73 
Three years ago.... 46,800 26,899 57 
Four years ago..... 40,800 12,240 30 
Five years ago..... 40,800 21,662 53 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Noi thwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 ,023 36 
Last week ........ 57,000 28,215 50 
VORP QGO0 .f..2. 000. . 57,000 46,103 81 
Two years ago..... 57,000 34,086 59 
Three years ago.... 57,000 22,550 39 
Four years agd.... 57,000 17,076 29 
Five years ago..... 57,000 25,095 44 


For the two weeks ended March 5, 
1921, 51 interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 227,740 bbls, ground 
94,139, or 41 per cent of capacity, against 
94,034 ground the previous fortnight by 
62 interior mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 253,500 bbls, or 37 per cent of 
capacity. 

CROP CREDIT ACT . 


With the object of aiding the market- 
ing of grains and other crops, the Wash- 
ington legislature has passed a crop 
credit act. The act authorizes the for- 


mation of crop credit associations, to 
borrow money on their notes, by 10 or 
more producers, on application to the 
director of agriculture, setting forth the 


amount to be borrowed, the crop offered 
as security and the name of a bank or 
trust company to act as trustee. 

As security the growers must deposit 
with the trustee: notes of the borrowers 
for the amounts to be borrowed, plus 
10 per cent, payable 15 days prior to the 
maturity of the association’s notes; 
warehouse receipts; insurance policies 
and certificates of inspection by the 
state’s inspector. The notes of the as- 
sociation, to mature within six months, 
must be deposited with the trustee, and 
must not exceed two thirds the value of 
the security, to be determined by the 
director of agriculture. The trustee then 
sells the association’s notes and divides 
the proceeds among the borrowers ac- 
cording to the notes deposited by them. 
If the notes are not paid at maturity, 
the association may dispose of the crop 
security. 

NOTES 


The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
will hold a special meeting at Seattle, 
March 16. 

The Helix (Oregon) Milling Co., op- 
erating a 450-bbl mill, has increased its 
capital stock from $75,000 to $90,000. 

In his report to the court, the receiver 
for the Endicott, Wash., community mill 
asks that a bid of $15,000 for the plant 
be rejected, 

Ships of the Luckenbach Lines operat- 
ing between Pacific ports and New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Sayannah, will 
load at Seattle March 19, and April 14 
and 24, 


Farm hands for ay Se are being 
engaged in the Pacific Northwest at an 
average wage of $50 a month, including 
board, but in some districts wages range 
$40@60. 

The state legislature has passed an act 
authorizing the director of agriculture to 
fix fees for the inspection of grain and 
hay, but not to exceed 8c ton for sacked 
and 6c for bulk grain. 

The fire loss at the Spokane mill of 
the Portland (Oregon) Flour Mills Co. 
has been adjusted at $7,877 on stocks. 
The loss on machinery has not been ad- 
justed. The company suffered no loss 
on the buildings, as they are leased. 


Wheat holdings on Washington farms 
on March 1, 1921, according to G. S. 
Ray, of Spokane, director federal Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, were 4,938,000 
bus, or 13 per cent of the 1920 crop, 
being 1,730,000 bus more than on March 
1, 1920. Federal estimates for Oregon 
place farm holdings of wheat on March 
1, 1921, at 12 per cent of the crop, or 
at 2,748,000 bus, against 2,050,000 last 
year. 

The railroads have prepared and pro- 
pose to file schedules of local freight 
rates in a few days greatly increasing 
the rates in territory west of the Cascade 
Mountains. Among other commodities to 
be affected are flour and cereal products 
in mixed cars. An application will be 
filed with the public service commission 
by the North Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion, asking for a suspension of the pro- 
posed tariff, as soon as it is filed. 





MONTANA 

Great Fatis, Mont., March 12.—After 
a 50c advance early in the week, flour 
quotations on the local market dropped 
to last week’s level, $9.50 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, with no quickening in demand. 
While some mills have enough orders to 
keep them running about as usual, the 
local estimate is that Montana mills gen- 
erally are not putting out more than 50 
per cent of the normal grind of flour. 

During the past week there have been 
heavy snows all over ‘Montana, and there 
is a noticeably improved outlook in all 


sections-as a result. Winter wheat, while 
restricted in acreage, has come through 
in generally fair shape, particularly 
where stubbled in or otherwise protected 
from blowing, though summer fallowed 
fields show considerable damage. There 
has been a fairly steady movement of 
wheat to market, quickened somewhat by 
the government crop report, which many 
farmers and _ bankers 
bearish. 


NOTES 


Implement dealers of Montana gath- 
ered at Billings March 3-4 for their an- 
nual convention, in which they were 
joined this year by delegates from 
Wyoming. 

Farm loans out of the school funds of 
the state of Montana in force at the 
present time aggregate $4,442,170, includ- 
ing $34,280 for 14 loans made in Feb- 
ruary, according to Sidney Miller, regis- 
ter of state lands. 

Up to within the past few days, when 
heavy snows and cold weather brought 
on an interruption, the farmers of the 
state have been generally — in 
spring plowing, land clearing, and other 
field work in preparation for putting in 
the crop. 

Freight shipping in Montana, which 
was almost at a standstill a week or two 
ago, is showing a steady improvement, 
and new crews are being added, accord- 
ing to reports from most division head- 
quarters of railroads doing business in 
the state. 


Bids are being sought for additional 
construction work on irrigation projects 
in Montana, as provided for in the sun- 
dry civil act, which will build additional 
canals in the Sun River project, and en- 
large dikes, and controlling works on the 
Nelson reservoir, Milk River project. 
April 14 is the date for opening bids. 


E. B. Martin, manager of the Boze- 
man Milling Co. for a number of years 
early in its history, died at his home at 
Bozeman, Mont., on March 3, aged 76. 
He came to Bozeman in 1889, and became 
identified with the organization of the 
Bozeman Milling Co., serving as its man- 
ager until 1894. 


Although county agents in Montana 
have been notified that applications for 


loans to farmers to finance spring seed” 


purchases will not be received after 
March 15, no blanks for applications have 
yet been received in the state, and the 
agents fear that it will be a physical im- 
possibility for them to accommodate even 
a small portion of the farmers who may 
desire government aid this spring. 


Word has been received that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has denied 
the application of the Montana Rail- 
road Commission for a reduced rate on 
car lots of potatoes from western Mon- 
tana warehouses to markets in thé Mis- 
sissippi River valley, on the ground that 
there is a surplus of marketable potatoes 
in most producing sections, and over 
4,500 carloads are awaiting sale between 
Montana and the market points men- 
tioned. There are 600 carloads of west- 
ern Montana potatoes unsold. 


The passage and approval by the gov- 
ernor of the bill creating the state de- 
partment of agriculture abolishes five 
existing departments of the state, and 
provides for a continuation of their work 
under the reorganized department, ef- 
fective April 1. The offices abolished are: 
commissioner of agriculture and public- 
ity; commissioner of labor and industry; 
secretary state fair; state horticulturist; 
dairy commissioner. The new depart- 
ment of agriculture has four main divi- 
sions, farming and dairying, grain stand- 
ards and marketing, horticulture, labor 
and publicity, The head of the new de- 
partment has not yet been named. 


Several changes have been made in the 
state hail insurance law by the legisla- 
tive assembly, according to E. K. Bow- 
man, chairman of the hail insurance 
board, who mentions as among the most 
important new provisions, the following: 
applications may be filed any time up to 
Aug. 15, instead of to June 20, as for- 
merly; different rates may be established 
for different sections of the state; a war- 
rant of 50 per cent of the sum of each 
adjustment, less the fee for hail taxes, is 
to be paid to each claimant within 40 
days from the time of each adjustment; 


construed as. 
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applications are to be in full effect at 
noon the day following their acceptance 
by the assessor. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Caut., March 12.—No 
material change developed in the flour 
market this week. Jobbers and large 
bakers are still amply supplied, from 
all reports, for their immediate require- 
ments, and such sales as are reported 
are for very limited quantities, and con- 
fined to less than carload buyers, or such 
of the trade as need immediate supplies. 

Prices at the close of the week were 
somewhat easier, with Kansas first pat- 
ents $10.50, Kansas standard patents 
$10, Dakota standards $10.45, Dakota 
clears $8.40, Montana standards $9.55, 
Montana clears $7.50, Dakota and Mon- 
tana first patents 60c above standard 
prices, cut-offs $7@7.50,—basis 98's, cot- 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market has developed a 
decided weakness, with declines of $2@3 
ton on all grades. Prices now in effect 
are as follows: eastern red bran and 
mill-run, $29@31 ton, in 100’s; white 
mill-run, in 80’s, $84@35; bran, $34; 
middlings, $42; red dog, $41. 


CALIFORNIA BEANS FOR POLAND 


More than 2,800,000 lbs beans, repre- 
senting an investment of $100,000, will 
move out of San Francisco on the Har- 
rison Direct Line Chile on March 15, 
consigned to the European Relief Asso- 
ciation, Danzig, Poland, according to an 
announcement issued by H. Clay Miller, 
who acted in a purchasing capacity for 
the Hoover Relief Administration. 

Mr. Miller, who was associated with 


‘the Hoover Relief Administration during 


the war, stated that the bean shipment, 
which consists of the 1919 crop of choice 
quality, will be the first solid movement 
of edibles for the starving children of 
Europe purchased and shipped from 
San Francisco. The bulk of the ship- 
ment was purchased from the California 
Bean. Growers’ Association, and Mr. 
Miller says much credit is due the latter 
organization and to other bean dealers 
for their co-operation in closing the sale 
on a very satisfactory basis to the relief 
association. 


CALIFORNIA BEAN SITUATION 


The bean market for the past month 
has been unusually quiet, with few or- 
ders coming in from any source, and 
prices have declined on all varieties. The 
California Bean Growers’ Association 
believes the present financial condition 
is the principal factor in the lack of 
buying, as reports they are receiving are 
to the effect that wholesalers and job- 
bers are only given sufficient credit by 
the banks to cover their immediate re- 
quirements, 

Cuba has been buying more beans the 
past 30 days than at any time for nine 
months. Conditions are gradually im- 
proving at that point, and the associa- 
tion looks for an increased demand from 
now on, The moratorium which has been 
in effect for several months is being 
gradually lifted; this will, no doubt, have 
considerable weight, and ‘will give buyers 
more confidence to purchase all com- 
modities. 


NOTES 


The steamer Hawkeye State, turned 
over to the Matson Steamship Co. by the 
United States Shipping Board, arrived in 
San Francisco on March 5 on its maiden 
journey from Baltimore. The vessel is 
the first of the Shipping Board’s 535’s. 

Notice of a proposed cut in wages for 
all its unskilled and common labor, with 
a 30c per hour minimum, was announced 
today by the Southern Pacific Co., 
through J. H. Dyer, general manager. 
All departments will be affected. The 
30e per hour minimum is for southern 
territory; higher minimum pay will be 
given in the other territories. 

Stocks of grain in warehouses and on 
wharves, in tons, on March 1: wheat, at 
Port Costa 14,945 tons, at Stockton 8,041, 
at San Francisco 209; barley, at Port 
Costa, 14,794 tons; at Stockton 14,809, at 
San Francisco 779; beans, 157,421 sacks. 
Receipts of grain at San Francisco dur- 
ing February: wheat 6,022 tons, barley 
11,305, oats 286, beans 48,402 sacks. 


According to the records of the Cham- 
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ber of Commerce the following flour 
shipments were made from San Fran- 
cisco during January and February, 
1921: Orient, 25 bbls; Central America, 
13,073; South America, 1,829; Mexico, 
4,908; Hawaiian and Pacific Islands, 
346; United Kingdom, 14,160; miscellan- 
eous ports, 6,221; continental Europe, 
167. 

* The value of 32 plants of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co, has been appraised 
at $6,240,855, an increase of $1,652,861 
over the previous appraised value. De- 
duction for depreciation amounts to 
$655,674. The state commissioner of cor- 
porations has authorized an issue of $1,- 
000,000 second preferred stock, to which 
common and preferred stockholders have 
been invited to subscribe. . 


The state railroad commission denied 
the application of the Pacific Rice Grow- 
ers’ Association for a rehearing of the 
proceedings in which the commission de- 
cided recently that the rates on paddy 
rice should be reduced by 25 per cent. 
The growers sought a bigger reduction. 
At the same time the commissioner de- 
clined to grant the rice men the so-called 
milling in transit privileges. 

Bringing a message of good will from 
Mexico, the excursion of the Confeder- 
ated Chambers of Commerce of Mexico 
arrived in San Francisco on March 8 on 
a tour of the principal cities of the 
United States. One of the purposes of 
the mission is to arouse interest among 
American business men in the Interna- 
tional Trade Conference which is to be 
held in Mexico City, June 12, and at a 
luncheon given to the visitors by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Commer- 
cial Club, assurances of a San Francisco 
delegation to this conference were given 
by commercial organizations. 

The Department of Agricultuye’s 
weather bureau repprts that in February 


rainfall was sufficient for all needs in - 


the northern half of the state, but de- 
ficient in the southern half, especially in 
the San Joaquin valley and in the coun- 
ties south of the Tehachapi. In this sec- 
tion rain fell opportunely, and for that 
reason was sufficient for present needs, 
though not enough to wet the soil to 
sufficient depth to carry the crops 
throughout the summer without consid- 
erably more rain during March and 
April. In the northern counties there is 
ample soil moisture, and in some places 
poorly drained fields of early grain did 
not do well, on account of there being 
too much moisture in the ground. The 
last 10 days of the month were warm 
and generally dry, and all vegetation 
made excellent progress. Much plowing 
and planting of barley, wheat and gar- 
den truck was accomplished. The early 
grain is generally in excellent condition, 
and farther advanced in growth than 
usual at this season of the year. Rice 
growers during the last 10 days suc- 
ceeded in salvaging some of the crop that 
should have been harvested last fall. 


R. C, Mason. 
OREGON 
Porttann, Orecon, March 12.—The 


local flour trade was fairly good the first 
half of the week, but slowed down later, 
when wheat prices broke. Flour quota- 
tions were unchanged at the close at 
$9.80 bbl for patents and $9@9.50 for 
bakers. 

Millfeed eased off with a smaller de- 
mand, particularly for mill-run, which is 
now down to $29 ton, f.o.b. mill. Rolled 
oats are quoted at $43, rolled barley at 
$41@43, cracked corn at $42, and scratch 
feed at $55. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Thie week ......+.% 48,000 20.507 42 
Ese WERE cccctces 48,000 18,234 38 
Vea? GRO, ccccveccce 42,600 24,146 56 
Two years ago..... 42,600 30,752 72 
Three years ago.... 33,000 30,364 92 
Four years ago..... 33,000 18,279 52 


There was a moderate demand for 
wheat throughout the week, but not much 
selling by farmers. Closing bids at the 
exchange: hard white, $1.45 bu; white 
club and soft white, $1.42; northern 


spring and hard winter, $1.34; red Walla, 
$1.33. si 

The coarse grains also declined with 
the East, white oats closing at $85 ton, 
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gray oats at $33.50, brewing barley at 
$32.50, feed barley at $31, and eastern yel- 
low corn at $381. : 


. NOTES 

Space for grain to Europe has been 
taken by exporters on the steamers Chile, 
Asia and Mont Cervin.  - 

Wheat shipments from Portland in 
February were 2,036,427 bus to Europe 
and 6,667 to California. For the season, 
shipments total 15,149,966 bus, compared 
with 1,249,169 in the corresponding pe- 
riod last season. 

Percentages of last year’s crop re- 
maining on Oregon farms are estimated 
at 12 for wheat, 44 for oats and 31 for 
barley, in each case more than last year. 
The larger part of the unsold wheat crop 
is in warehouses. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
month were 23,163 bbls to California, 
20,294 to Atlantic ports, 13,131 to the 
Orient, 2,529 to Europe and 900 to 
Hawaii. For the season, to date, flour 
shipments have been 1,131,909 bbls, 
against 2,106,703 in the same period last 
year. 

The Fisher Flouring Mills Co., of Seat- 
tle, which has purchased 400 feet of 
water frontage in this city on which to 
erect a 2,000-bbl mill, has asked the pub- 
lic dock commission to vacate a street end 
adjoining the tract so that it may not 
be used for any purpose that would in- 
terfere with the berthing of ocean ves- 
sels at the proposed mill. 


Announcement was made this week by 
the Portland Flouring Mills of the char- 
tering of the Swedish motorship Pacific 
and the Norwegian steamer Rio Grande 
to take cargoes of flour to Europe. The 
Pacific will go to Hamburg, and her 
flour is destined ultimately for Czecho- 
Slovakia. The other cargo will be dis- 
charged at Leith, Scotland. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 

Oeven, Uran, March 12.—With a dull 
and draggy market throughout the week, 
wheat receded in intermountain states, 
both soft and hard varieties being quot- 
ed at $1.15 bu, the lowest figure yet 
reached. Grain dealers and millers were 
bearish during the week, and there was 
no optimistic expression. Instead, some 
millers expressed belief that the drop 
would continue. Very little wheat has 
been moving, accounted for by three rea- 
sons: many farmers have finished mar- 
keting, others are unwilling to sell at the 
present price, and road conditions are 
such that the few who would market are 
unable to do so. 

Flour prices also receded, $7.80 bbl for 
both hard and family patent being quot- 
ed for Ogden, on the basis of 48-lb cot- 
ton bags. The offers to the Pacific 
Coast were at $8.50, f.o.b. California 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
Ogden millers also quoted $8.50 bbl for 
standard and $9 for high patents to the 
southeastern trade, f.o.b. lower river 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran dropped to $30 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, 
in car lot shipments. Demand was very 
light during the week. 

NOTES 

John Hodge, general manager of the 
Atlas Milling Co., Los Angeles, was in 
Ogden this week. 

Sugar made several advances this week 
on the Ogden market, the jobbing price 
reaching $9 per 100 lbs. 

Shipment of 10,000 bus grain from 
southern Idaho to Galveston for export 
to France and England was announced 
this week by railroad officials, who stat- 
ed that two other shipments of similar 
size had been arranged for through 
Ogden. 

Favorable weather for winter wheat 
and for plowing is reported throughout 
Utah and southern Idaho. Grain men 
say that farmers are planning on a nor- 
mal acreage of spring wheat, but that 
winter wheat acreage is somewhat de- 
creased from last year. 

Farmers’ holdings of wheat in Utah 
are estimated at 1,879,000 bus, the larg- 
est amount held at a corresponding pe- 
riod since 1916. Oats held by farmers 
amount to 1,257,000 bus, or two and a 
half times more than a year ago. Bar- 
ley holdings, 247,000 bus, compared with 


84,000 last year. The percentage of 
crops shipped from Utah is given as fol- 
lows: corn, 5 per cent; wheat, 25; oats, 
10; barley, 20. Average holdings on 
March 1 for the past 10 years: corn, 
691,884 bus; wheat, 459,598; oats, 431,- 
091; barley, 73,598. 

' W. E. Zuprann. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Mrnn., March 14.—General 
trade conditions in the flour market last 
week were much the same as previously 
reported. The wheat situation is very 
closely watched, and the weak tone shook 
confidence in the price level and caused 
a continuance of the restricted trade in 
flour. The decline uncovered a little car 
lot trade that was waiting for a reces- 
sion, and also some new buying from 
those who have been willing to take on 
a little flour on a scale down. Most buy- 
ers, however, still look for lower prices 
and will not come in for flour unless 
forced to. Mills reduced their quota- 
tions on patents 30c bbl and on clear léc. 

The particular feature of the week was 
a sale by one mill of 1,000 sacks first 
clear to the United Kingdom. This was 
the first export business since a sale of 
an equal amount by the same mill several 
weeks ago. 

Durum flour prices declined 35c bbl 
the past week, but this did not bring any 
material increase in sales. The trade is 
interested mostly in asking for delivery 
on old contracts. 

The rye flour trade continued bearish 
and did not take hold even on marked 
declines. With the market so unsettled 
in its movements, there is little hope that 
buyers will increase their purchases. 
Prices declined 20@40c bbl. 

Millfeed shows an easier tone in spite 
of the fact that the mills are selling their 
output as fast as made and have no re- 
serve stocks, but pasturage will be soon 
available, and this causes a declining 
tendency. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THI WOOK oe cccceeccocsecs 11,145 30 
Last Week ..cccccscccccces 15,530 42 
WO GD. k00bcc Sesseeseees 10,740 30 
TWO FORTE GHC .ciccsscsvcs 8,520 23 


NOTES 

The Canadian wheat movement to Du- 
luth has dropped off, as the markets in 
the two countries are out of line. 

Trading in the July futures in both 
spring and durum wheat will begin 
March 28 in the Duluth market. 

The house buying corn took all offer- 
ings on the following basis under Chicago 
May: 9c, 12c and 14c for Nos. 3, 4 and 
5 yellow, and 1lc under for No. 4 mixed. 

Corn stocks last week increased 151,000 
bus, and now aggregate 488,000 bus. 
Oats gained 153,000 bus, and the stocks 
in store total 4,314,000 bus. Stocks of 
rye and barley are small. 

Oats were freely taken by elevator in- 
terests and feeders, and the market was 
lower, losing 334c on the week. Barley 
continues dead, with the price ranging 
45@63c. Supplies of barley have prac- 
tically vanished. 

Rail shipping has slowed down, and 
last week saw only 71,800 bus wheat 
shipped from elevators, 52,000 bus spring 
and the balance durum. Rye shipments 
aggregated 50,000 bus. Grain stocks last 
week increased 420,800 bus, of which 
92,000 were wheat. 

The members of the Duluth Board of 
Trade have not yet voted upon the mat- 
ter of opening trading an hour earlier, 
beginning March 28, to make the trading 
hours conform to those at Chicago. The 
idea is not popular, but it will probably 
be found necessary to do it. 

The market for screenings has gone to 
pieces, and holders have sustained heavy 
losses in declines in prices. The mild 
winter weather, little stock to feed and 
generally depressed business conditions 
are the influences that served to bring 
the market to its disastrous condition. 

The work of fitting out boats that have 
been wintering here will soon start, the 
collection of crews for that purpose be- 
ing under way by some vessel owners. 
There is not much in sight in the way 
of tonnage. ‘The grain and flour outlook 
is not very bright, and signs are not 
hopeful for heavy ore carriage. 

The opening of navigation generally 
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brings a better demand for grain at Du- 
luth and with it an improvement in mar- 
ketings from the country, but there is 
no sign of this as yet. It is the opinion 
of merchants here that the movement of 
grain from farmers will be on a small 
scale, and that there will be no rush. 

All grains were weak again today, and 
suffered severely from liquidation. The 
decline in wheat extended to as much 
as 5%,c in durum, but it firmed a little 
and closed at a loss of 4c. Flaxseed was 
also weak and fell 7c, the low spot for 
May being $1.73 and for July $1.77. 
From this there was recovery of 11,¢. 

Choice spring wheat is stronger for the 
cash article, No. 1 dark northern being 
quoted 3c higher at 13@18c over May. 
Offerings are lighter. The medium and 
lower grades moved slowly, the top 
grades being the ones desired. The same 
condition was true of durum, the choice 
grades being wanted and the others mov- 
ing slowly. F. G, Cartson. 





MILLING COSTS IN NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., March 12.—The follow- 
ing letter from J. N. Campbell, secretary 
of the Nebraska Millers’ Association, to 
the editor of the Price Current, Omaha, 
commenting on an article which recently 
appeared in that publication, contains an 
interesting statement regarding present 
milling costs in Nebraska: 

“Mr. Vincent’s article in the Price Cur- 
rent of March 5 clearly shows that the 
commission man receives but a small 
stipend for the modest service he per- 
forms in the marketing of grain, but at 
the same time he unnecessarily involves 
the millers and bakers in such a way that 
it leaves them dangling before the public 
as pseudo profiteers at whom they may 
shoot to their hearts’ content. While 
deploring the ‘loose talk firing the hearts 
of the farmers with a spirit of revenge,’ 
he passes the buck to the millers and 
bakers in a statement that in justice 
should be corrected. 

“His statement that for every bushel 
of wheat costing $1.50, and marketed in 
the form of bread for $5.50, there are 
398.4c unaccounted for, which have ‘stuck 
to the fingers’ of somebody, is ungen- 
erous, to say the least. We simply wish 
to correct a few of the ‘unvarnished 
facts’ he gives pertaining to the milling 
business. 

“He says that the millfeed from a 
bushel of wheat is worth 50c. Since 
when? The ordinary bushel of wheat 
yields 18 lbs of millfeed. It has been 
selling on the market in Omaha, sacked, 
in carloads, at $1 per 100 lbs during the 
last month. The sacks cost 7@10c¢ each. 
This leaves a net return to the miller of 
a little over 16c for the 18 lbs of mill- 
feed, instead of 50c, laid down in Omaha. 

“Let’s take an illustration based on 
actual trades in flour and feed. A mill 
out in the state 65 miles pays $1.50 for 
a bushel of wheat. The miller mills it 
and sells 33 lbs of patent flour to a 
baker for $1.45. The 9 lbs of clear flour 
net him 20c, and the 18 lbs of millfeed 
net lic. He receives $1.80 from the 
products of a bushel of wheat, or 30c 
more than he paid for it. 

“Does the 30c a bushel ‘stick to his 
fingers’? Upkeep of a milling plant is 
expensive, skilled labor costs money, re- 
placements are fearful, and overhead 
quite high. Figures gathered from many 
mills by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League this winter showed an average 
milling cost of a bushel of wheat to be 
33c in Nebraska for the last half of 
1920. President Goetzmann, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, stated at the 
millers’ meeting in Omaha last January 
that the big mills of the Northwest had 
found their cost of conversion to be .266c 
per bu for the first six months of the 
milling year. 

“The facts are that the mills of the 
whole country have been in such distress, 
with high expenses and short running 
time, during the last eight months that 
they have lost barrels of money. Com- 
mission men take no chances. They get 
their commission if the grain brings 
enough to pay it and the freight. But 
the millers have the hazards of business 
to face on all sides, and considering the 
dire straits through which they are pass- 
ing in these distressful times, it would 
seem unbecoming to cast odium upon 
them, even by implication.” 

Letcn Leste. 
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Free flour, the so-called government 
flour, which is controlled by the Wheat 
Commission, and home made flour are all 
under the shadow of systematic and ap- 
parently ceaseless official price cutting. 
Today, home milled is down to 71s ex- 
mill, which is a drop of 15s from the 
top price. On Nov. 25, 1920, it was 86s, 
but on the following Monday it was re- 
duced 4s, as was all other flour, except 
free flour. Since then home milled and 
government flour have no longer run in 
the same harness. 

The Wheat Commission, which controls 
imported, has one day in the week for 
alterations, Monday, to wit, and though 
it has considerably reduced its prices 
since Nov. 27, it is not excessively fond 
of price alterations. Many Mondays 
have passed without any move up or 
down, but the Flour Mills Control Com- 
mittee,- evidently at the instigation of 
the authorities, has been cutting, some- 
times almost one day after another, till 
it has knocked off 15s from home made 
flour in the course of about two months 
and a half, and the end, it is feared, is 
not yet in sight. 


EFFECT OF PRICE CUTTING 


The effect of these inopportune cuts, 
though only made a shilling at a time, 
has been disastrous in every way. It has 
embittered the lives of millers and their 
salesmen, who find bakers most difficult 
to approach. The latter only want flour 
in handfuls, so to speak, and by buying 
on the barest hand-to-mouth scale make 
deliveries expensive. 

The effect on the free flour trade has 
been equally pernicious. Though Minne- 
sota straights and Canadian exports on 
the spot keep their prices pretty well, 
partly owing to scarcity, yet importers 
are getting shy of purchases which, by 
the time they are landed, may show a 
heavy loss if the Flour Mills Control 
Committee keeps on cutting in the pres- 
ent reckless way. The trade in free 
flour has most certainly been hampered 
by this political maneuver, due to the 
wish of the government to bring the 
price of bread down to one shilling be- 
fore March 31. 


“FREE FLOUR VALUES 


» Naturally, near positions in free flour 
are worth a good deal more than dis- 
tant. A good Minnesota straight on 
spot costs 82s per 280 ibs, while the 
same flour near, but not landed, is avail- 
able at 78s 6d. A Canadian export pat- 
ent ready to hand costs about 77s, but 
for net cash 75s 6d would be accepted. 
To the baker a Minnesota straight would 
cost 85s, a Minneapolis first clear 71s 6d, 
and a Canadian export patent 80s, less 
discount, but plus cartage which, under 
control conditions, always falls on the 
buyer. 


DEALING WITH CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


There is not much demand for gov- 
ernment flour, the price of which has not 
been changed since Jan. 29. It is re- 


ported, however, that the Royal Com- 
mission has concluded a deal with the 
finance minister of Czecho-Slovakia, who 
is variously reported to have purchased 
60,000@70,000 tons, and that the pur- 
chase consists of low grade and Chinese 
This means that most of the gov- 


flour. 


ernment’s store of the. Chinese product 
has thus been disposed of, and millers 
and distributors alike are congratulating 
themselves that they will soon have seen 
the last of it. 

In regard to payment for this flour, it 
is understood that the British govern- 
ment is taking its pay in the form of 
beet sugar, and that credit covering 
nearly a year has been extended to 
Czecho-Slovakia. The deal has, there- 
fore, been arranged on the basis of ex- 
change of goods, which system has re- 
cently been so strongly advocated by 
prominent financiers. 


OATMEAL 
In spite of a revived demand for oat- 
meal, prices are very flabby. Ordinary 
Midlothian only makes 70s per 280 lbs, 
while the special brand is worth 75s at 
best. The Aberdeen sellers have de- 
moralized the market by offering oatmeal 
as low as £2 14s 2¥4d or even £2 10s 
3d, and American, to keep pace, has had 
to come down to £2 13s 9d. There is a 
little London made selling at 60s. Rolled 
oats seem a trifle scarce, Midlothian only 
making 70s, no Aberdeen offering, and 
only a little Irish at 65s, American 
rolled oats are readily making 75s on 
spot, but a fresh arrival in dock has 
been taken at 67s 6d, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 

The reduction of £2 per ton in mill- 

feed has not been much help as yet in 

cleaning up mills’ warehouses. Millers 

say that at least another 20s ought to 
have been taken off. 


BREAD PRICES IN LONDON 


Bread is mostly being sold at 1s 1d per 
4 lbs, but some of the large stores have 
this week reduced their price to 1s, while 
it is reported that in a certain artisan 
district of London the price is down to 
11d, owing to a “bread war” having been 
waged there recently. According to 
present indications the general price of 
bread is likely to be down to Is or less 
per 4 lbs by the end of March. 


PRICE OF BREAD IN ITALY 
Two prices are being charged for 
bread in Italy at the present time, the 
workingman being able to secure his at 
a much lower figure than other folk. He 
can obtain 20 kilos for 1 lira (19¢), while 
the rest of the community has to be con- 
tent with a much smaller loaf costing 
1.70 lire. 
ROUMANIAN CROPS 
The crop outlook in Roumania is re- 
ported as very favorable. A largely in- 
creased area has been sown with wheat 
and other grain, so that the acreage is 
now 80@90 per cent of the prewar av- 
erage. 
THE ADVANCE IN CORN 


Corn has shown considerable strength 
recently, owing to persistent demand 
from the Continent, mainly from Ger- 
many. The reason is alleged to be due 
to the fact that farmers in Germany 
were feeding wheat to their stock, for 
owing to government restrictions as to 
prices they could make more money by 
doing this than by selling wheat for 
milling purposes. As a result of this 
situation the German government de- 
cided to buy supplies of corn, and has 
made arrangements whereby farmers will 
receive it in exchange for their wheat on 
a relative basis of value. Under -this 
scheme a large quantity of home grown 
wheat is available for milling purposes, 
and the situation in regard to bread- 
stuffs has considerably improved. 

A ROYAL PAGEANT 

This week King George, accompanied 
by Queen Mary, rode in state to West- 
minster to open the third session of the 


second Parliament of his reign. During 
the last six years this annual ceremony 
has been shorn of all its magnificence of 
color and pageantry, but this year noth- 
ing was lacking. The King’s retinue was 
gorgeously attired. Postillions, coach- 
men and outriders were resplendent in 
their quaint, rich uniforms; the soldiery 
once again appeared in full dress uni- 
forms, more dazzling than ever from its 
freshness with scarlet tunics, glittering 
cuirasses, helmets with waving plumes, 
or magnificent bearskins. 

Some criticism has been leveled at the 
authorities for spending money on dis- 
play in uniforms at a time when the 
country is hard up financially. Referring 
to the controversy, an old army officer 
said the other day, “Ratcatcher clothes 
(khaki) are very useful for exterminat- 
ing vermin, but hardly the thing for a 
London dinner party.” At all events, it 
is a soul-stirring sight to see a battalion 
of guards swinging along in their gor- 
oo uniforms, lending color to the gray 

ondon streets. 

The King and Queen rode in the old 
state coach—a great, gilded equipage, 
with gorgeous external carvings and 
glass sides—drawn by eight black horses, 
and the ambassadors of France, Spain, 
Italy and Japan also rode in their gilded 
state coaches; but the American and 
German ambassadors were content with 
proceeding to Westminster in the more 
unassuming automobile, and they two 
alone, of all the brave company that as- 
sembled in the House of Lords, wore 
simple evening dress. ‘The peers were 
arrayed in scarlet robes and ermine, and 
their ladies in costly, many-hued gowns 
with flashing jewels. The House of 
Lords at such a time presents a blaze of 
color and is a brilliant sight to behold, 
especially after the King and Queen 
have entered, with their attendants, in 
all their magnificence. 

The actual ceremony of opening Par- 
liament occupies less than half an hour. 
As the King takes his seat on the throne 
the speaker and members of the House 
of Commons are summoned into his 
presence to listen to the speech from 
the throne. In his speech the King out- 
lined the legislative programme for the 
coming session. The first work before 
Parliament is to bring about an effectual 
peace in Ireland, in regard to which the 
King spoke as follows: 

“The situation in Ireland still causes 
me distress. A misguided section of the 
Irish people persists in resorting to 
methods of criminal violence with the 
object of establishing an independent 
republic. Neither Irish unity nor Irish 
selfgovernment can be attained by this 
means. The arrangements for bringing 
into force the government of Ireland 
act are now well advanced, and I earnest- 
ly trust that in the near future the ma- 
jority of the people will show their de- 
termination to repudiate violence and to 
work an act which confers upon them 
the responsibilities of selfgovernment 
and provides the machinery whereby they 
can attain to Irish unity by constitu- 
tional means.” 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 

The Royal Exchange stands in the 
heart of London and has for its neigh- 
bors the massive Bank of England and 
the official residence of the lord mayor 
of London, known as the Mansion House. 
It stands on a sort of peninsula, and to 
the right and to the left and in front of 
it there swirls throughout the day a 
continuous stream of traffic. At this 
point six streets converge, each a great 
artery of the city, but the traffic, dense 
as it is, flows evenly on without hitch, 
and vehicles and pedestrians alike go un- 
hindered on their way, thanks to perfect 


traffic regulation by the police. From 
the steps of the Royal Exchange one 
gets a wonderful view of the life and 
movement of the city, and over it all, on 
the top of the hill called Cheapside, there 
stands St. Paul’s Cathedral, casting the 
shadow of its golden cross over the busy 
world beneath. 

In olden times the merchants of Lon- 
don used to meet twice a day in the open 
air in Lombard Street, and in bad wexth- 
er they had to shelter in the shops and 
doorways. In 1534 a proposal was made 
by King Henry VIII that a “burse” 
should be erected in Leadenhall. This 
suggestion did not meet with favor 
among the merchants, who preferred to 
transact their business in Lombard 
Street, and continued so to do until the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

There lived at this time a certain Sir 
Thomas Gresham who, having travelled 
and resided on the Continent, had been 
much impressed by the exchanges at 
Antwerp, and offered to build a similar 
building for the merchants of London at 
his own cost if they would provide a site. 
The generous offer was accepted, and a 
building, Flemish in style, was erected 
on the present site, which is adjacent to 
Lombard Street. Unfortunately, it was 
destroyed in the great fire of London in 
1666, and the second building, erected in 
1711, and in which King Charles II took 
a great interest, met with a similar fate. 

The present exchange was erected in 
1813, and is very imposing architectural- 
ly. At first the interior quadrangle was 
roofless, it being the wish of the mer; 
cantile community that it should be open 
to the sky, but later a glass roof was 
added, sensibly, considering the English 
climate. 

The interior has been greatly beautified 
of late years by a number of fresco 
paintings, representing scenes in English 
and civic history from earliest times, and 
the latest addition is a painting of King 
George with Sir Douglas Haig on the 
battle field of France. All the frescoes 
are by eminent English artists, and are 
fitted into panels of the walls of the ex- 
change. As the building is open to the 
public the greater part of the day, vis- 
itors to London should not fail to in- 
clude it among their sightseeing. 

One of the features of the Royal Ex- 
change is its clock and its chimes, Since 
the troublous times of Charles II its 
bells have pealed over London, the first 
having been cast about 1671. In 1914 
they had to be silenced, together with all 
other bells, as a safety expedient, owing 
to enemy air raids. Yesterday, however, 
they were again started by the lady 
mayoress, having been recast and the 
mechanism overhauled. ‘There are 13 
bells, and they peal out four times a 
day, at 9 a.m., at noon, at 3 and at 6 
p.m. Among the tunes they play are 
“Auld Lang Syne,” “The Bailiff’s Daugh- 
ter,” “The Last Rose of Summer,” “Tom 
Bowling,” “Ye Banks and Braes,” “The 
Minstrel Boy,” three well-known hymns 
and the national anthem. Twenty-one 
tunes were played at the inauguration 
of the new chimes, and a large crowd 
gathered to listen to the old familiar 
harmonies. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, FEB. 16 

It is currently reported in trade cir- 
cles in Scotland that the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies has sold 35,000 
tons of flour to the Continent, presumed 
to be the government stocks of imported 
flour and also a quantity of home milled 
flour. Of the latter the proportion from 
the millers of Glasgow is said to amount 
to about 5,000 sacks. This flour is to be 
shipped very soon, This policy is under- 
stood to have been decided upon in order 
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to get rid of the lower grade or grade D 
flour, including Chinese. 

The fact that this sale to Germany has 

been made is expected to strengthen the 
home market. Those merchants who were 
late in applying for their allotments have 
received nothing but Chinese flour. The 
0 gram gen stocks of flour held in Scot- 
and last week were about 90,000 sacks, 
which is not much more than three or 
four weeks’ supply. In precontrol days 
the trade often carried a stock on this 
scale in addition to the invisible stocks 
carried by the larger bakers, sometimes 
equal to two or three months’ supply. 

If there is now going to be neither 
Scottish stock nor an invisible stock, the 
position should, in the words of a local 
merchant, cause business in flour “to go 
a bit quicker” than it has for some weeks. 
Since the end of last week there has 
been pretty brisk business for flours for 
nae sree’ § and March shipment, though 
the north of Scotland bakers are going 
short and are only buying spot offers, a 


policy that is already putting a premium 


on spot stuff. 
FLOUR PRICES 

With last week’s two reductions in the 
official price of home milled flour, 
amounting to 2s per sack, certain of the 
controlled charges for imported flours 
are out of parity again with both “free” 
flour and the home milled article. Mani- 
toban patents at the official price of 78s 
6d are regarded as too dear; on the 
other hand, winters are said to be too 
cheap at 73s 6d, spot. 

As the trade advisory committee has 
ceased to function, the prices of import- 
ed flour are fixed on the advice of the 
Flour Mills Control Committee, which 
has nothing to lose if the imported prices 
fall out of touch with the market. Ow- 
ing to the controlled supply not being 
large, the trade is able to get its prices 
for the “free” flours. 

RECOGNITION OF SERVICES 

An interesting function will be held 
shortly in Glasgow, when Robert Carson, 
who was chairman of the Flour Trade 
Advisory Committee to the Wheat Com- 
mission in Scotland, will be presented 
with gifts from his fellow-traders in 
recognition of his services during the 
period of control. 





IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 14 


Flour is still lower, and the general 
opinion prevails that the government is 
reducing the price too rapidly, and that 
it would have been better to have brought 
about lower prices on a more gradual 
basis. ‘The only flour being offered by 
the government is Chinese and Iron 
Dukes in Belfast, and the same flours, 
together with some Australian, in Dub- 
lin. 

For Chinese the low price of 62s 9d is 
quoted; for Iron Dukes, 70s 9d, but this 
is altogether out of line, as there have 
been offers from the mills in the neigh- 
borhood of 60s, net, c.if., Belfast or 
Dublin. Belfast buyers are not handling 
this class of flour as long as they can get 
anything else, as it is*very unpopular. 
Australian flour is not being offered in 
Belfast, but fair quantities have been 
sent into Dublin which have been offered 
on the basis of 71s. 

Cables of free flour have been received 
indicating that Manitoba exports can 
still be secured at about 70s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 71s, Dublin, this being the 
top price. Passage lots, which cost im- 
porters about 80s, are quoted at 79s@79s 
6d, net, c.i.f., and even 80s was made for 
one parcel already arrived. Commit- 
ments are not large, but importers ex- 
pect to drop a little on what they have 
coming on unsold. 

Soft winter export flours are quoted at 
66s 6d, either port; for shipment, offers 
of 64s were declined, but this seems to 
be the outside limit that can be obtained 
for shipment in the Irish market, as 
there is a feeling that prices will go very 
much lower before there is a pause. 


HOME MADE FLOUR IMPROVING 

On spot 76s is obtained for good 
classes of winters, but the demand is 
reatly interfered with by home made 
our, which is now very good in quality 
and has greatly improved in_color, owing 
to the arrival of some really good condi- 
tioned Chinese flour which has been dis- 
tributed to the millers for mixing pur- 
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MARKETING IN WESTERN CANADA 


Proposal for Co-operative Disposition of Crops a Great Question Amomg 
Dominion Farmers—Wheat Pool Is Adopted in Prairie Provinces 


poses. Samples were obtained of one lot 
shipped by special steamer from Eng- 
land, and which was much superior to 
the lots offered recently Geeagh taapert- 
ers. Mills’ price for G.R. flour is 72s 
per sack ex-mill, showing another decline 
of 1s on the week. 


OATMEAL 
Quiet, and sharing in the general de- 
pression. Irish rolled is about 80s per 
280 lbs; American and Canadian, 69@ 
72s, according to quality, on spot; ship- 
ment prices are quoted at 2s 6d per sack 
less. Irish medium oatmeal is 62s 6d, 
and American and Canadian as low as 
60s, ex-quay Belfast or Dublin. 


Mill offals dull and depressed. The 
government has reduced the controlled 
price of both bran and pollard by £2 
per ton, but it has not increased the de- 
mand. This is probably accounted for 
by the low prices being accepted for 
foreign brans and fine offal, which have 
been sold at figures out of all proportion 
to the cost. The controlled price for 
home made small bran is £12 5s, broad 
bran £14 5s, and fine offal £13 2s 6d. 
Foreign brans, however, have been sold 
at as low as £10 per ton, ex-quay, Bel- 
fast and Dublin, all bags included. 

The improvement in the demand for 
linseed cakes has been maintained, and 
advances of 2s 6d to as much as 10s per 
ton have been asked, but it is difficult to 
obtain more than £18, Belfast or Dublin. 
Cottonseed meal is still at about £18 
ton, delivered Belfast or Dublin. Home 
made cakes are fetching about £20, bags 
included, free on rail. Indian meal is 
almost unsalable at about £14 ton, some 
mills only running a few hours-per week. 





HOLLAND MARKETS, FEB. 14 


Last week the Holland flour market 
was better disposed for spot business, 
and there were liberal sales of flour for 
home consumption, as well as for export. 
Besides, buyers are a little more inclined 
to purchase for deferred shipment from 
America, but principally the lower grades 
of flour. It would appear that they are 
little by little coming to the idea that 
the market is settled now. 

Prices today are as follows: spring 
wheat patents, f133; spring wheat clears, 
fi27; spring wheat low grades, f123; Mani- 
toba patents, f133; Manitoba clears, f127; 
Kansas patents, f129; Kansas straights, 
£126. 





BUYS 30,000 TONS OF FLOUR 

Czecho-Slovakia has insured its flour 
supply until the end of June by means 
of agreements recently completed with 
Great Britain and Holland, according to 
the American consul at Prague. The 
amount of flour obtained in Great Brit- 
ain is 30,000 tons, which will be supplied 
within the next few months. One third 
of this quantity will consist of Ameri- 
can flour from the British war stocks 
and the other two thirds of Chinese flour. 
Holland will supply Czecho-Slovakia 
with 3,500 carloads of cereals. 

By the terms of the agreement with 
Great Britain, Czecho-Slovakia obtains a 
three months’ credit for the payment of 
the flour purchased in that country, 
while her stocks of sugar at Hamburg 
will serve as a guaranty of the loan. 
These stocks may ultimately provide 
part of the payment for the flour. The 
proceeds from the tax on export profit 
in Czecho-Slovakia are likewise to be de- 
voted to this purpose. 

It is said that the Balkan countries 
offer better and cheaper grain to Czecho- 
Slovakia, but that transportation difficul- 
ties bar them from consideration. Fur- 
thermore, the supply from that source 
would be irregular, and Czecho-Slovakia 
needs supplies for a nonfarming popu- 
lation of 7,000,000 people. The flour pur- 
chased in Great Britain is expected to 
cost between 14 and 16 Czech crowns per 
kilogram ($15.93 to $18.21 per bbl), ac- 
cording to the rate of exchange prevail- 
ing on Feb. 9, when a Czech crown was 
worth $0.0128. 





According to a dispatch transmitted by 
the American vice consul at Asuncion, 
Paraguay, the government of Paraguay 
has extended the general moratorium to 
April 11, 1921. The moratorium for the 
Banco Mercantil has been extended to 
May 16, 1921. 
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The big question with wheat growers 
in Alberta just now is how to secure a 
paying price for their grain. It was the 
dominant question on the programme of 
the provincial convention of United 
Farmers, which met in Edmonton in 
January, and which adopted a co-opera- 
tive marketing scheme as a means of 
overcoming the vagaries of the open 
market. The convention went on record 
in favor of forming a wheat pool, in 
which the farmers of the three prairie 
provinces will join forces. 

With a bumper crop, which was ex- 
pected to put the country right after 
several off years in the wheat belt, Al- 
berta has already lost heavily through 
the drop in market prices. The wheat 
yield of the province was about 75,000,- 
000 bus, an average of 22 bus to the acre. 
This crop cost its growers more than any 
other crop they have produced for many 

ears. Seed -—_ sold at $2.50@3 bu 
ast spring, and labor cost $5@9 per day, 
with board. The sum total of the wheat 
grower’s expense bill this past season has 
run into figures that mean he cannot 
sell his grain at a profit for less than 
$1.50 bu. Even at that he is very nearly 
$1 under his 1919 returns. 

Wheat has been selling at well above 
the danger point in the Winnipeg mar- 
ket, but the prices in Alberta are con- 
siderably lower, because of the railway 
haul and commission charges, and when 
$1.87 was quoted in Winnipeg the ruling 
price at Edmonton was only $1.27. At 
the latter figure farmers claim they are 
money out, and some of them are al- 
ready announcing their intention to grow 
timothy hay this year rather than wheat, 
or even oats. For oats, too, at 27@3lc 
bu are an unprofitable crop. 

Thus faced with a situation as disap- 
pointing as it is uncomfortable, Alberta 
wheat growers have been looking about 
for some effective method of market 
control which, while stopping short of 
the wartime government control plan, 
will yet have the result of securing to the 
producers as high a return as worldwide 
market conditions will permit. A scheme 
for a western Canadian wheat pool, which 
originated with the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture, offered a likely solution of 
the problem. At least 50,000 wheat grow- 
ers are expected to join the pool, bring- 
ing some 8,500,000 acres of wheat land 
under the scheme. Members were asked 
to sign up for five years, binding them- 
selves for that time to sell their wheat 
only through the pool, with a penalty of 
25¢ bu if they break the agreement. 

The scheme is similar to one already in 
operation in the state of Washington, 
but is planned on a much larger scale, 
covering a greater area and involving 
more elaborate financial arrangements. 
Before it can be put into effect an 
amendment to the Canada grain act, 
which lays down certain restrictions in 
respect to primary grain dealers, will be 
necessary, and opposition in Parliament 
may be taken for granted; the united 
forces of the western farmers are 
thought to be sufficiently strong, how- 
ever, to carry the point. 

Initial payments to members of the 
pool will be made on the basis of a fair 
market price. Probably two advances, at 
six months’ intervals, and a final pay- 
ment will complete the transaction with 
each contract holder, the advances being 
safely below the average price in force 
at the time or in prospect. The market- 
ing of the wheat will be done by the 
board at such times and in such quan- 
tities as conditions in the world market 
make practicable. 

It is the expectation of the advocates 
of this scheme that such provisional ar- 
rangements may be made that the 1921 
crop may be handled through the pool. 
The instrumentality of the United Farm- 
ers’ organizations and the United Grain 
Growers will be necessary to even as 
early a beginning as that, and the Co- 
operative Elevator Co., through which 
the shipment of much of the grain will 
be done, will also be an important link 
in the chain. The United Grain Grow- 
ers especially will be made use of in this 


way, as it already has machinery that 
can be turned upon a wheat pool to good 
advantage. The business turnover of 
this organization and its subsidiary com- 
panies for the year ending last August 
was $113,000,000, and it is therefore al- 
ready accustomed to dealing in a large 
way. 

The financing of the pool will run into 
big money, and it is thought likely that, 
instead of tying up with any one bank 
or group of banks, the combined bank- 
ing facilities of the country will be util- 
ized. The pool can be established, it is 
believed, on an initial flotation of less 
than $2,000,000, but when fully in op- 
eration its volume of business will be 
great enough to command the most ex- 
pert financial service that can be given. 

Co-operative marketing of one kind 
and another has alread ome a popu- 
lar institution in western Canada, and 
the farmers in all the provinces know 
enough about it to venture quite will- 
ingly upon a larger project than they 
have Ba attempted. They have been 
nerved up to this step, too, by their dis- 
appointment in the market conditions of 
the present season. 

It is being pointed out in various quar- 
ters that there are objections to such a 
scheme; that it is too big and unwieldy, 
that the competition of other wheat 
growing countries will defeat the end 
aimed at, and that any effort to keep 
up the price of wheat to approximately 
a $3 limit will prove disastrous in the 
long run, are among the arguments 
against it. The severe test to be put 
upon the average grower when, as cer- 
tainly will sometimes happen, a better 
price is offered him outside the pool than 
within, is another weakness of the 
scheme, it is claimed. If the purpose of 
the wheat growers is to keep up the 
price of their product, the cost of mill- 
ing and baking will be kept up as well, 
and bread will become a commodity cost- 
ing out of proportion to other commodi- 
ties in a falling market. 

To this it is answered, however, that 
the wheat growers have no purpose of 
pooling for anything more than a fair 
average market price, and are not seek- 
ing an advantage over the general pub- 
lic. They are not now getting, they say, 
the fair market price to which they are 
entitled, and therefore they organized in 
order collectively and co-operatively to 
secure some measure of market control 
for themselves. 

Action similar to that of the organized 
farmers’ interests in Alberta has been 
taken in Saskatchewan, where the Grain 
Growers’ Association, in annual conven- 
tion at Moose Jaw, has indorsed the 
principle of co-operative marketing and 
pledged its support to the efforts being 
made throughout the western province in 
the direction of a wheat pool. The Sas- 
katchewan provincial government is hav- 
ing a survey of the situation made by 
James Stewart and F. W. Ridell, both 
grain experts; but the farmers’ organi- 
zation prefers the pool to the govern- 
ment control plan, and has authorized its 
directors to work with the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture in furtherance of 
that policy. Confidence in the ability of 
the western farmers to organize and 
maintain a more adequate marketing 
system was expressed by the convention, 
which also registered strong disapproyal 
of the existing system and the operations 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Avsrey Futterton. 





SHIPPING BOARD ALLOCATION 

San Francisco, Cat., March 12.—The 
programme of allocation of Shipping 
Board vessels to the port of San Fran- 
cisco is in jeopardy. The whole issue of 
whether or not San Francisco is to have 
adequate tonnage to care for its huge 
cargo and passenger needs in the Orient, 
needs that have been increasing by leaps 
and bounds, is again thrown into the bal- 
ance. 

Meetings of executives of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce and of 
the big transpacific steamship companies 
operating out of this port have been held, 
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and a plan outlined to prevent, if pos- 
sible, any change unfavorable to San 
Francisco being made. Shipping inter- 
ests of San Francisco are keenly alive to 
the loss that deprivation of any of the 
promised vessels would mean, not only 
to the steamship lines but to the entire 
port in months and years to come. De- 
pending implicitly upon delivery of Ship- 
ping Board vessels on certain specified 
dates, cargo space and passenger ac- 
commodations have been assigned upon 
these steamers for months ahead by the 
companies to which they were allotted. 


R. C. Mason. 


USE MORE MACARONI 


Wheat Products Should Be Basis of Ameri- 
can Dinner Instead of Meat—Grocers 
Urged to Preach Doctrine 


James T. Williams, president of the 
Creamette Co. of Minneapolis, and 
president of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association, recently de- 
livered the following address at the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Minnesota Retail Grocers’ Association in 
St. Paul: 

The macaroni industry has grown to 
be quite a factor in American business. 
We manufacturers feel, however, that a 
better understanding of the value of 
macaroni as a food, its place in the diet 
of the average family, the opportunities 
it offers as a business builder and busi- 
ness getter for you, will not only stimu- 
late this industry but be of great advan- 
tage to the retail grocer as a profit pro- 
ducer of great value. 

‘Macaroni is now generally recognized 
as one of the best balanced foods in our 
diet. It is made from the most nutri- 
tious part of the wheat, which is in turn 
in terms of bread called the “staff of 
life.” It is a healthful and wholesome 
food. It is rightfully served as the prin- 
cipal or basic part of the dinner. This 
means that the meat dish or course may 
be eliminated when macaroni is served. 

Now this is the point of the message I 
have for you, that the grocer should 
more frequently be considered when the 
principal or basic dish of the meal is 
selected. 

What do I mean? Did you ever stop 
to consider the fact that, while the retail 
grocer is generally considered the prin- 
cipal purveyor of foodstuffs to the pub- 
lic, he is seldom called upon to furnish 
the foundation or basic food for the din- 
ner in the American home? When the 
housewife ponders over the preparation 
of the meal and thinks “What shall we 
have for dinner?” she invariably consid- 
ers first the principal dish around which 
the dinner is to be arranged. 

When she does this, does she ordinari- 
ly think of the grocer as supplying the 
material for this dish? I speak of the 
‘dinner, because in the American home 
the dinner is the principal meal, whether 
it be served at 12 o’clock or 6 o’clock, and 
it is the meal at which the greater por- 
tion of the foods purchased for the daily 
use of the family is consumed. The din- 
ner is built around the principal dish. 

Do you supply it? This principal dish 
usually is meat, fish, beans or macaroni. 
Meat or fish are invariably procured 
from the butcher next door or around 
the corner. If beans are selected, the 
ingredients for their preparation largely 
come from the same source. 

On the other hand, if macaroni is de- 
termined upon as the principal food for 
the meal the housewife, after buying it 
from the grover, purchases with it also 
from the grocer tomatoes, cheese, crack- 
ers, or other articles of food for its 
preparation. So it is not at all difficult to 
see that the sale of a 10c or 12c package 
of macaroni brings with it the sale of 
other commodities many times its value. 
The grocer furnishes not only the inci- 
dentals for the dinner but the entire 
meal. His sales are thus increased by 
the amount which would otherwise have 
gone to the butcher for roast or steaks 
or chops and, as we will see, the aggre- 
gate of this amount is very considerable. 

Let us see what this means in dollars 
and cents to the grocer. We are told 
that the annual consumption of maca- 
roni in the United States per capita is 
from 4 to 5 lbs. In many foreign coun- 








tries, where its use is better understood, 
the per capita consumption is far great- 
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er; for instance, in France and Italy it 
is from 35 to 40 lbs. There they have 
learned fully its true food value. On 
the basis of an 8-oz package sold for 
10c we find that the annual retail sales 
of macaroni in this country amount to 
$80,000,000. 

It is quite possible to assume that for 
every dollar’s worth of macaroni sold by 
the retail grocer, other goods, tomatoes, 
cheese, crackers, etc., of the value of at 
least $2.50 are sold for its preparation. 
Therefore we can now credit the maca- 
roni product with retail sales amounting 
to some $280,000,000 annually, a large 
portion of which is due to its ability as 
a selling agent of other commodities. A 
sales agent such as this should not be 
ignored. Keep a supply of macaroni in 
the homes of your customers. It sug- 
gests to them its frequent use, which in 
turn suggests the purchase of various 
other commodities for its preparation, as 
we have seen. It is the most profitable 
trade producer a grocer has. 

Again let me impress on you the ad- 
vantage to be derived by you from giv- 
ing the public to understand that maca- 
roni is not essentially a side dish but, 
due to its wholesome sustaining charac- 
ter, may very readily be made the prin- 
cipal article of food served at the dinner. 
As we have seen, a double advantage is 
then gained. You may serve the whole 
meal, not merely part of it. This may 
be done by the individual grocer from 
day to day. 

You all know how frequently the 
housewife comes into your place of busi- 
ness with the query, “What shall I 
serve for dinner today?” Generally her 
first thought is of the principal food 
around which the dinner is to be ar- 
ranged. Is it to be meat or macaroni— 
butcher or grocer? Should a tastily pre- 
pared dish of macaroni be suggested, 
you will have the advantage of provid- 
ing the entire dinner. She, on the other 
hand, will have gained the advantage of 
providing a tasty, substantial meal for 
the family at a less cost than if steak, 
roast or chops had been served. 

Naturally, our interests as manufac- 
turers and yours as retail grocers are 
mutual. We have for years been striving 
to impress on the American public the 
value of our product as a basic food. 
With your assistance this can readily be 
accomplished. When this is done the 
benefit will come to us in increased sales 
of our commodity; to you it will come 
in the sale of this really basic food in 
increased quantities, you will furnish the 
meal, not merely the “trimmings” for it, 
—also you will realize on the sale of the 
other commodities needed for the prepa- 
ration of the macaroni. 

So let us join hands and reap the bene- 
fits from the distribution of this knowl- 
edge and the increased use of the maca- 
roni product,—as a principal food served 
as the primary dish of the American 
dinner. 





PARAGUAY GETS ARGENTINE WHEAT 

Vice Consul Seltzer reports that the 
Paraguayan government has_ bought 
2,000 tons of Argentine wheat to supply 
the needs of the population of Para- 
guay, and especially of Asuncion; and 
that the wheat will be milled by the 
Molino Nacional, of Asuncion, the price 
to be fixed by the municipality. 





CONFER ON COLLECTIVE MARKETING 

Great Farts, Mont., March 12.—Every 
economic farm organization in Montana 
had delegates at a meeting in Lewistown 
held recently, in an effort to get together 
with the recently formed Montana Wheat 
Growers’ Association on a plan of collec- 
tive wheat marketing for the state that 


_can be supported by them all. 


The Montana Grain Growers, the Mon- 
tana division of the Farmers’ Union, 
and the Montana Union of the American 
Society of Equity were represented. The 
problem which the conference considered 
was how to utilize the momentum and 
the plan of the new wheat growers’ 
movement without sacrificing the physi- 
cal investment and the work along mar- 
keting lines that has been done by 
farmer-owned terminal companies in the 
Twin Cities and on the coast, and by the 
farmer elevator companies within the 
state. 

George C. Jewett, manager of the 
wheat pooling association of Washington, 


Oregon and Idaho, and C. W. Nelson, 
formerly connected with the Tri-State 
Terminal Elevator Co., were two of the 
chief speakers from outside the state. 
Mr. Jewett stated that for 1921 the pool 
for Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana will have 30,000,000 bus wheat under 
contract. 
Joun A. Curry. 


BREAD HIGHER IN ITALY 


Advance in Price from .9 to 2.5 Lire, Effec- 
tive March 1, Will Give Government 
Five Billion Lire Extra 


The government of Italy has increased 
the price at which bread is sold to the 
people, according to the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce for March 2, which 
goes on to say that cable advices have 
been received by F. Quattrone, high com- 
missioner to the United States, from the 
Italian food controller announcing that 
the price of bread would be advanced 
from .9 lira to 2.5 lire on March 1, and 
that by virtue of this action the national 
treasury would be assured of an extra 
revenue of: 5,000,000,000 lire. This 
amount, he stated, will be more than 
sufficient to eover the deficit in the bud- 
get due to the previous fixing of the 
price of bread at a low figure. 

Because of the high cost of living the 
Italian government sold bread at a fig- 
ure lower than the actual cost of pro- 
duction. The difference was absorbed by 
the food controller’s department. Mr. 
Quattrone stated that this new step is 
only one of the many measures the gov- 
ernment is taking in the interests of 
economy. 











WORLD’S WHEAT SURPLUS 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 12.—Figures 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, based on statistics prepared in 
Paris, indicate a surplus of approxi- 
mately 900,000 metric tons (33,000,000 
bus) of wheat in the leading countries 
of the world, with the exception of Rus- 
sia, whose cereal situation is not report- 
ed. Argentina and Australia have the 
greatest surpluses, and Great Britain, 
Germany and Italy the largest deficits. 

The remaining exportable surplus for 
1920-21 is estimated to be as follows for 
the countries named, in metric tons: 
United States 900,000 








CAMBER cscccccccdecrresceccecsees ’ 
Argentina . 
Australia , 
TRGID ccccseccscsccccccrscsseceeese 800,000 
Roumania, Serbia and Bulgaria... 300,000 
MOORE 6.6 ev S0ces wees tceneeseesees 8,000,000 


Deficit requirements for the principal 
countries are estimated as follows, in 
metric tons: 





DOOMED ccccescdsccoreseceseseceses 800,000 
ETT Te eT ee 1,400,000 
DOU 60d 60C 06S Cediceacoersideeceds 1,500,000 
MPUELLUCLCEETER 300,000 
PRRREE ae ecsctevdecencvvesssaces 100,000 
GHORE BPItAIR 2c ccccccscccveccesess 2,000,000 
GERSP ccccvercccccepevecsesencsese 1,000,000 

Total wocccccccccsccccscsccccces 7,100,000 


Joun J. MarrInan. 





SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE CROP NEWS 

According to a recent bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture, notwith- 
standing the slightly pessimistic view re- 
cently entertained by some observers re- 
garding the current Argentine grain har- 
vest, the 1921 outlook in the southern 
hemisphere is, on the whole, a promising 
one. During the latter part of last 
month, rainfall was experienced over the 
greater part of the grain producing 
regions of the Argentine Republic, and 
although the harvest was delayed for a 
day or two, no serious damage to the 
crops was reported. In many quarters 
the belief is now largely held that the 
wheat in this country has recently been 
somewhat underestimated, and that the 
final results may show a production near- 
ly if not equal to that of last year. 

The Times of Argentina declares that 
there is little doubt that the exportable 
surplus of wheat for 1921 will not fall 
short of 129,000,000 bus, and shipments 
may reach 147,000,000. The shipments of 
184,000,000 bus in 1920 should not be 
taken as a proof that the present crop 
is smaller than last year’s, for the excess 
exportation of 1920 was constituted by 
the surplus from the previous year. The 
lack of tonnage in 1918 and 1919 forced 
Argentina to begin the year 1920 with a 
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carry-over of old wheat, which 
resulted in the large exportation for that 
year. The linseed situation is described 
at the present time as excellent, while 
the outlook for oats is still rather prob- 
lematical. 

In Australia the harvest is practically 
completed. The condition of the wheat 
crop is reported as generally excellent, 
and the crop promises to be well up to 
the 147,000,000 bus of the last estimate, 
while some authorities are inclined to be- 
lieve that it will exceed that amount. 

From the Union of South Africa the 
latest advices indicate that the wheat 
crop has fallen about 2 per cent, com- 
pared with previous estimates, due prin- 
cipally to drouth in the South Coast, 
South Karroo, Border and southeast dis- 
tricts of the Cape. In the chief produc- 
ing districts, in the south and northwest 
of the Cape province, the production is 
estimated to be more or less normal. In 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
there has also been a slight drop in the 
anticipated production. The latest un- 
official estimates show the outturn of 
wheat, oats, barley, and corn, as fol- 
lows: wheat, 8,112,000 bus, compared 
with 6,630,000 last year; oats, 6,232,000, 
compared with 7,519,000; barley, 1,088,- 
000, compared with 1,160,000; corn, 45,- 
812,000, compared with 42,966,000. 

In Chile unofficial sources estimate the 
production of wheat for the season of 
1920-21 at approximately 25,206,000 bus, 
compared with 20,316,000 as the average 
for 1909-1913. 

In Uruguay the prospects for a good 
harvest of wheat, corn and oats are very 
satisfactory. 


very bi 





BREAD SHORTAGE IN PARAGUAY 

According to a commerce report, be- 
cause of a lack of wheat for milling into 
flour, Paraguay has suffered a bread 
shortage. This situation recalls the fact 
that the consent of the Paraguayan gov- 
ernment must be obtained, in each in- 
stance, previous to the exportation of 
wheat from Argentina, which is the 
source of supply. As a result of the 
shortage, the price of both bread and 
flour became all but prohibitive, the 
small loaf of bread advancing to a price 
equivalent to 36c United States cur- 
rency, and flour selling at a price equiva- 
lent to $45 bbl of 196 lbs. Recent is- 
sues of the local press announced that 
wheat shipments were en route from 
Rosario, Argentina, and that their early 
arrival was expected to relieve the situa- 
tion. 





AUSTRIAN CROP DECREASES 

The European division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, has made 
public the following report: 

“Official statistics showing decreases in 
acreage planted and crop yields in Aus- 
tria for 1919, as compared with 1918 and 
the average yield for the 10 next preced- 
ing years, 1909-18, have been published 
recently by the Austrian department of 
agriculture and forestry. 

“In 1919, according to these figures, 
the acreage sown in the provinces of the 
Austrian republic totaled 4,084,121 acres, 
while in 1918 it was 4,165,214. The aver- 
age acreage for the 10 years 1909-18 was 
4,421,867 acres. 

“Commenting on the decrease in the 
number of acres planted in 1919 as com- 
pared wtih 1918—a decrease of 81,093— 
the Neue Wiener Tagblatt of Nov. 16 
says: ‘Of course, these statistics are less 
reliable than in normal times, since farm- 
ers, not inclined to give up their prod- 
ucts, are anxious to have the yield appear 
insignificant.’ 

“The decrease in acreage for 1919 
against that of 1918 can be in part ac- 
counted for also by the fact that in 
1918 the province of Carinthia, including 
the Klagenfurt plebescite area, was in- 
cluded in the figures, while it was ex- 
cluded in 1919 at the time of Jugo-Slav 
occupation.” 





TRADE CONFERENCE IN MEXICO CITY 


The second United States-Mexico 
Trade Conference, organized by the 
American Chamber of Commerce of 


Mexico, is to be held in Mexico City, 
April 11-16. Invitations are to be ex- 
tended to manufacturers, exporters, im- 
porters, and all chambers of commerce, in 
order that representatives may be sent to 
attend the conference. 
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BRITISH FARMERS’ PROBLEM 


Government Guaranty of 956 Fails to Work 
in Face of Much Lower Price for 
Imported Wheat 


Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 16.—The British 
farmers at present are not at all happy. 
There is a legend common among us that 
they are inveterate grumblers, and that 
there is always some fly in the ointment 
where they are concerned, but in the 
present instance it would seem that their 
grievance is justified. 

In order to encourage them to grow 
wheat the government guaranteed them 
a maximum price for their 1920 crop of 
95s per qr (equivalent at current ex- 
change rate to $2.30 per bu), but owing 
to the reduction in imported wheat prices 
by the Wheat Commission and the free 
importation of good, dry foreign wheats 
at comparatively low figures, the mill- 
ers prefer to buy this wheat to the home 

rown, and the price the farmers have 
oe able to obtain is considerably be- 
low the guaranteed price. With the 
necessity of realizing on their wheat, and 
fearing that prices might go lower, they 
have been rushing it to market far in 
excess of consumption, and have ac- 
cepted prices lower than their grain is 
worth from unwilling buyers. 

They are still pressing sales at 10@15s 
below the c.i.f. price of imported, and in 
a measure are to blame for the unsatis- 
factory position in which they find them- 
selves, but, on the other hand, the gov- 
ernment has not lived up to its pledge. 
This pledge was that they should receive 





either 95s per qr for their wheat or the: 


average c.i.f. price of imported wheat of 
comparable quality, and they claim that 
they should be reimbursed the loss they 
have suffered. 

With this end in view a deputation 
yesterday waited upon the prime minis- 
ter, who gave them the assurance that 
the government desired to honor its 
pledge both in the letter and the spirit, 
and that an endeavor would be made 
to come to a satisfactory arrangement. 

One of the points to be settled is 
whether the farmers have actually had a 
free market for their wheat. They them- 
selves contend that, so long as the mill- 
ers are controlled and are obliged to 
take from the government a certain 
quantity of imported flour, it cannot be 
said that the market is absolutely free. 
One proposal has been made that the 
British millers should be required to use 
a certain proportion of British wheat, 
so as to exhaust the 1920 crop in reason- 
able time. Another is that the holders 
of the 1920 crop should be subsidized to 
the extent of the difference between a 
certain fixed minimum and the price 
which British milling wheat commands in 
the market. These are some of the little 
problems that arise where the controlled 
and free systems are working side by 
side. 

The result of the conference between 
the government and the farmers has to- 
day been announced, and a full under- 
standing has been reached that the farm- 
ers were entitled to 95s per qr for their 
wheat, as guaranteed by the government, 
provided that the c.i.f, cost of imported 
wheat was the same figure or over. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for re- 
funding the difference between the price 
at which the farmers sold their wheat 
and the guaranteed price, through the 
millers, who in their turn will be repaid 
by the government. Furthermore, the 
government has promised to instruct the 
millers to absorb as much English grown 
wheat as possible, and has said that the 
guaranty should stand for the whole of 
the cereal year. C. F. G. Rarxes. 





“WHEAT MIX” IN FOREIGN DEMAND 

During this crop year, the only bread- 
stuff that has at all nearly approached 
a prewar basis has been the grade known 
as “wheat mix,” according to the Blod- 
gett-Holmes Co., of Janesville, Wis. This 
grade constitutes but 5 per cent of the 
wheat mills’ output, and in this country 
is used only with rye in the baking of 
rye bread. 

The superlative value offered in recent 
quotations has attracted heavy foreign 
buying of this grade during the past few 
weeks, which is estimated at 500,000 bbls 
—thoroughly cleaning up an accumulated 
surplus of months. As a result, mills’ 
quotations on this grade have been sharp- 
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ly advanced, so that if the higher prices 
are maintained, costs of all rye-wheat 
blends will be considerably increased. 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 
Total amounts of wheat of each class and 

grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on ar- 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1 to Jan, 31, 1921, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: 
Dark northern spring— 1920-21 1919-20 

No. 














ED svessdoneecrcees 30,471 3,588 
BOs DB cccccccsediossée 9,687 2,602 
BNO, B wccccccccccccene 14,493 6,690 
All others ......eee00% 26,693 16,956 
Totals ..ccccsccses 81,344 29,836 

Northern spring— 
NO. 1 ccccccccces esses 2,021 3,822 
BIO, BS cccccccscccccccs 1,640 2,776 
MO. 8 wcccccccccccccse 1,289 6,388 
All OCHOPB 2c ccccccscee 3,205 13,015 
Totals ..ccccccscce 8,155 26,001 

Red spring— 

No, 1 ... 78 133 
. 39 95 
o. 3 52 98 
118 143 
Petals cocvccccvece 287 469 





Total hard red spring... 89,786 56,306 
Amber durum— 
No, 1 























OT TITT TSE TULL 890 572 
BG BD one ddisessateées 5,848 3,056 
OQ. B seccccvccccccece 1,993 1,434 
All others ....cccseeee 62 1,185 
Totals ..ccccccscce 9,593 6,247 
Durum— 
179 113 
1,830 808 
1,196 381 
12 460 
Totals .ccccocccces 4,117 1,762 
Red durum— 
INNO. 1 ccccccccccccccce 978 238 
PEO, BD cccdcvncecsceses 395 178 
NNO, 8 wccccccccccccces 123 55 
All others ........0+6- 110 67 
TORRIS coccccccvces 1,606 538 
Total durum ........... 15,316 8,547 
1,664 
8,717 
3,560 
2,170 
11,111 
Hard winter— 
BD DB cvcccsccccececce 40,564 8,352 
BUG, B ccvcvcccscccsses 65,672 44,395 
WO, 8 ccvccvcccccssses 30,161 50,015 
Ai) OUNERD 00. ccecssvec 28,759 45,446 
TOURS ccccccccccce 165,156 148,208 
Yellow hard winter— 
Ms BD ecceccccccescees 128 641 
BO, BD cvarvececcccvrcsec 193 8,346 
WO, 8 cccceescccescese 89 4,213 
All CUROPB: oc ccccccsves 124 3,904 
WOtals veccescccces 534 12,104 


Total hard red winter... 191,412 171,423 
Red winter— 











OQ. 1 cecccccvcccveves 13,004 7,172 
NO. 2 weseeeee eo eeeeees 26,668 66,003 
NO. 8 ccccccccccvvcece 10,317 55,821 
All others .....eeeeeee 11,647 38,963 

Totals ...cccsscees 61,636 167,959 
490 758 
428 513 
74 82 
77 73 
Totals ..cccccssece 1,069 1,426 





Total soft red winter.... 62,705 169,385 
Hard white— 



























NO, 1 ccccccccccccccce 253 1,687 
BOO DB cccccocccceccece 1,128 1,762 
WHO, BS cesccccccccccces 878 1,044 
All others ......00006, 807 893 
BORE ci ccsccseces 3,066 5,386 
Soft white— 
BO. 2 cccvccccccccccecs 665 834 
WO. B ccccccccccecccce 4,621 4,011 
No. Cecceccccccccccs 1,098 1,546 
All GUSTS ccccccccccss 73 496 
BOOM cesccivccese 6,857 6,887 
Total common white 9,923 12,273 
White club— 
WO DB cvevccesssccceee 1,037 3,413 
Ses BD weeesansesovecoes 2,884 3,014 
i OW, d:heeh cet 0cectese 1,970 1,294 
AT CRROTS .ccccccsccce 18 293 
Total white club ........ 6,509 8,014 
Mixed wheat— 
Pe Be SEaRSe eos eoeeeas 13,301 3,940 
WO. B cccccccccccscses 27,291 14,678 
WO, G ceccwececticccscs 11,785 13,309 
All OCHOPS 2c. ccccccees 8,929 9,883 
Total mixed wheat ..... 61,306 41,810 
Grand totals ............. 436,957 467,758 





EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 
At the annual meeting of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Grain Exchange the following 
officers and directors were elected for 
the ensuing year: J. S. Ewart, Ewart 
Grain Co., president; E. N. Mitchell, 


Wilsey Grain Co., vice president; W. S. 
Whitten, secretary-treasurer; Eugene 
Leet, Wright-Leet Grain Co, B. M. 
Ford, Nebraska Corn Mills, and C. J. 
Slater, Central Granaries Co., directors. 
The Lincoln Grain Exchange now has 
a membership of 85. A trading room, 
fully equipped, has been established. 


FARMER GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

Inpranapouts, Inp., March 12.—Mem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana held their annual 
convention at Wabash on Thursday and 
Friday of last week, the principal fea- 
ture of the programme being a discus- 
sion of grain prices and better methods 
of marketing. 

J. S. Minch, of Chalmers, was re- 
elected president of the organization for 
the coming year. Other officers chosen 
are C. E, Darrachs, Frankton, first vice 
president; M. P. Hill, Francesville, sec- 
ond vice president; Frank Gillespie, Ox- 
ford, treasurer; E. G. McCullum, Indian- 
apolis, secretary. Directors named are 
F. W. Moore, of Otterbein, Frank Tip- 
pey, of Marion, William Stephenson, of 
Muncie, John Jackson, of Centerville, H. 
E. Van Nuys, of Thorntown, O. E. Wil- 
liams, of Laketon, Fred Robers, of Mon- 
ticello, James Mauck, of Middletown, 
and Frank Gillespie. 

Resolutions adopted included the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

Co-operation of the association with 
farm bureaus to provide special short 
courses on co-operative accounting, man- 
agement, grain grading, merchandising 
and allied subjects. 

Providing of courses by the state agri- 
cultural college for training in co-opera- 
tion and the business of marketing farm 
crops. 

Immediate appropriation of money by 
Congress for the purpose of getting 
prompt and reliable crop and grain sta- 
tistics from foreign countries through 
the Department of Agriculture; action 
by educational institutions to provide an 
interpretation of these conditions, to the 
end that grain raisers may be as well 
informed on world supplies and needs as 
are other grain men and dealers. 

Legislation such as may be necessary 
to open properly an adequate waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

A campaign of education by farmers’ 
elevators along the lines of marketing 
and co-operation, through the holding of 
at least one meeting a year, at which an 
address would be made on the subject. 

Approval and support for the Fed- 
erated Marketing Service in Indiana, 
which was recently established to aid in 
selling grain and other agricultural 
products and to buy supplies used on 
farms. 

Readjustment of freight rates on ag- 
ricultural products, it being asserted 
that the rates at present are out of pro- 
portion to the selling values of all agri- 
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cultural commodities and place a heavy 
burden on the grain raising industry. 

Adequate tariff protection for agricul- 
ture, it being contended that there is 
discrimination against the products of 
the farm and in favor of those of the 
manufacturer. - 

Regular auditing of books of farmer 
elevator companies by the service of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana or the American Co-operative 
Auditing Association, of Chicago. 

Enactment of legislation in Indiana 
which will make it legal for one co-op- 
erative organization to hold stock in an- 
other. 

Support of the Steinhart Grain Co., of 
Indianapolis, which is establishing a 
farmers’ terminal grain marketing serv- 
ice in that city. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 





LUCKENBACH SAILINGS 
The Luckenbach Lines announce the 
following sailings: from New York to 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam, March 25; New 
York to Hamburg, March 25; Philadel- 
phia to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, March 
21. 





LARGE COTTON CROP EXPECTED 

Favorable weather conditions in Low- 
er California have permitted the full de- 
velopment of this year’s cotton crop, 
which will probably run over 80,000 bales, 
52,000 of which have already been ex- 
ported, according to Consul Boyle. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Sept.. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 
Oct... 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,650 1,908,265 
Nov.. 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 
Dec.. 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 
Jan.. 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 
Feb.. 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 641,265 


6 m.. 7,606,885 10,122,820 8,609,250 9,344,880 

981 1,180,145 653,485 
1,638,435 726,865 
1,548,220 905,255 
1,095,210 1,065,235 
1,056,345 1,026,990 
1,416,025 1,533,155 











Yr. ccccvcee 17,117,610 16,543,630 15,255,865 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
September, 131,245 BT2IG snc ccce 39,970 
October... 94,830 89,255 ...... 49,620 
November. 35,940 18,575 864,335 120,365 
December. 42,675 31,650 387,510 96,860 
January... 76,880 78,900 146,975 149,385 








February.. 9,220 36,860 ...... 164,065 
6 mos... 390,790 292,355 898,820 620,265 
MMEEE Gin. 300686 100,605 35,850 60,050 
ME acak cect 30,995 123,640 48,870 
MR cr chs castes 61,435 276,230 61,180 
MES Cbe ai sucka 136,665 116,595 64,850 
EN cede reeetsa col alee 37,715 
AUGUSE. ccc coccee 48,840 .sseee 6,300 
Micka ci 736,730 1,451,135 889,230 








Farm Grain Stocks March 1 


Estimated stocks of corn, wheat, oats and barley remaining on farms March 1, 1921 
and 1920, by leading states, as reported by the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the Department 


of Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Wheat— _ -——Oats——__, 
921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


c--—Barley— 


New York ........... . 9,873 4,179 1,900 19,924 10,567 1,218 704 


New Jersey .. 
Pennsylvania . 











28,877 8,849 6,683 21,080 14,744 





Delaware ..... ee 2,808 cece cece 

Maryland .... seen 13,940 3,417 1,590 

VEPGIMER. ccccccccccces 20,107 3,656 2,627 

West Virginia 7,614 6 6% nes 

North Carolina ...... 33,937 23,940 2,711 1,213 

South Carolina ....... 22,456 16,707 eese eece 

GOOBIA cccccccccccecs 32,848 

PE 6.6neesbsoeeees m 5,104 rr coos oese osee 

GRID voces ccccccvccces 61,329 8,609 10,247 $2,816 16,837 

Indiana ... ee 7 63,270 5,414 5,926 83,825 16,240 cose ease 

Illinois ..... se 111,720 8,947 7,102 74,497 43,890 1,702 1,296 

Michigan ... 18,200 3,997 $3,643 27,086 12,112 1,872 1,170 

Wisconsin é 26,014 sane esce 47,466 29,017 5,251 3,829 

Minnesota eee 32,480 10,191 8,352 60,714 33,929 9,250 4,914 
, BOM cecccsesacccsess 166,400 3,513 3,828 114,933 76,611 3,046 2,169 

BEMBOUEE cccccccsccces 44,240 7,853 7,180 23,821 14,020 oeee eeee 

North Dakota ........ 2,901 2,682 17,784 12,144 28,031 11,309 7,938 3,450 

South Dakota ........ 53,856 27,360 7,359 6,940» 39,282 21,996 10,194 5,005 

Nebraska 73,674 19,958 11,528 48,163 29,384 3,564 1,840 

Kansas .....seeeeeeee > 17,450 41,117 36,499 33,024 15,480 10,217 5,220 

Kentucky oe 29,700 842 1,138 cece cece cose eoce 

Tennessee 28,248 725 998 

Alabama 30,165 see 

Mississippi 20,895 eeve 

Louisiana 9,712 Stee coco cece ecee 

PORES oc cccccccscccces 95,550 1,592 5,061 9,702 27,406 

Oklahoma 22,968 10,635 8,106 18,240 165,518 

Arkansas 12,131 cece cece cove eoee oeee nee 

Colorado 4,115 6,390 2,492 TTT cece 2,197 1,000 

MEOMTORA .cccccccccecs eee 3,970 2,876 8,232 1,711 616 108 

BEMRS ccccscccccccecs Coe eens 5,900 2,670 esee eoee 1,277 462 

Washington ......... eves ceee 4,938 3,114 esee ense 1,398 737 

GROMER ccveccccoscece ose one 2,748 2,081 e6ae eves 799 279 

GUID. 6 cvwcccaces R oan etes sass wiec 5,462 2,400 





United States....1,572,397 1,070,677 207,591 164,624 689,566 418,983 69,836 36,848 





‘ 
— a @ & a ah 66 ot oh oe. ee a eee 
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SIMILAR TRADE DESIGNS 


A Review of Judicial Pronouncements on 
the Right to Monopolize Distinctive 
Package Wrappings 

We are asked to discuss the legal as- 
pects of cases where competing manufac- 
turers of cereal products sold in cartons 
adopt similar designs of printing. For 
example, if one manufacturer adopts a 
background of polka dots or fleur de lis 
or squares, may a competitor later adopt 
the same figures, if the trade names of 
the respective products and of the re- 
spective manufacturers do not bear con- 
fusing similarity and are conspicuously 
printed on the packages? And what dif- 
ference does it make that different color 
of printing is adopted by each manufac- 
turer? The suggestion is made that it 
would be unjust to permit one manufac- 
turer to monopolize a background design 
that has been long known to the printing 
art. 

Ordinarily, controversies of this kind 
are to be solved by referring to what is 
known in the law as the doctrine of 
“unfair competition.” This doctrine has 
been accurately summed up in this con- 
cise statement: 

“Unfair competition consists in pass- 
ing off or attempting to pass off, upon 
the public, the goods or business of one 
person as and for the goods or business 
of another, . . . And it may be stated 
broadly that any conduct, the natural 
and probable tendency and effect of 
‘which is to deceive the public so as to 
pass off the goods or business of one 
person as and for that of another, con- 
stitutes actionable unfair competition. 
The definition is comprehensive enough 
to reach every possible means of effect- 
ing the result... . 

The basic principle is that no one has 
a right to dress up his goods or other- 
wise represent them in such a manner as 
to deceive an intending purchaser and 
induce him to believe he is buying the 
goods of another. No monopoly is creat- 
ed or fostered by protection against un- 
fair competition, but the court should be 
careful not to interfere with free and 
fair competition, and should confine 
itself to preventing fraud and imposition 
from some real resemblance in name or 
dress of goods. Nothing less than con- 
duct tending to pass off one man’s goods 
or business as that of another will con- 
stitute unfair competition. . 

“The principal distinction between in- 
fringement of trademark and unfair 
competition is that in the latter class of 
cases no exclusive proprietary interest in 
the names or marks used to deceive is 
necessary to relief, while in trademark 
cases an exclusive right is necessary. An- 
other distinction frequently drawn by the 
cases is that fraudulent intent need not 
be proved in trademark cases, but must 
be shown in unfair competition cases, but 
this is, perhaps, open to doubt. In trade- 
mark cases it is not necessary to prove 
that the mark or name has acquired a 
secondary meaning, and come to indi- 
cate plaintiff’s goods. In unfair competi- 
tion cases this is necessary, and, in fact, 
is the very basis of relief.” 38 Cyc. 756- 
764. , 

So, after all, the law on this subject 
is both fair and simple. If my competi- 
tor has so long and so extensively mar- 
keted breakfast food in a carton, the 
background of which is a network of 
blue fleur de lis, that consumers have 
come to associate this design with that 
particular brand of goods, I will not be 
permitted to use a fleur de lis back- 
ground on my packages of a rival prod- 
uct under such circumstances as natural- 
ly to tend to a confusion of the brands 
in the public mind. 

Any difficulty in solving a controversy 
as to my rights in this regard is apt to 
become one of difficulty in determining 
the pure question of fact as to whether 
confusion is created by the resemblance. 
The mere fact that we both use fleur de 
lis, and that my competitor first adopted 
the design, does not give him standing to 
restrain my continued use of it, if by 
reason of prominence of the printing of 
the name of the product or manufactur- 

‘ er, or other circumstance, the background 
is an inconsequential feature in enabling 
consumers to identify at a glance the 
product of a particular manufacturer. 

On the other hand, the fact that the 
fleur de lis on my packages are printed 
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in red, while my competitor’s are blue, 
or that mine may be much larger or 
smaller than his, will not relieve me from 
a charge of unfair competition if the re- 
semblance is close enough that my com- 
petitor will be prejudiced by confusion 
in the public mind, and if he was the 
first user of the design. 

It is often supposed that if, through a 
difference of colors or other circum- 
stance, one package readily can be dis- 
tinguished from another, when laid side 
by side, there can be no invasion of the 
first user’s rights. But the following 
summary of court decisions shows that 
this is an erroneous assumption: 

“It is a question of fact in each case 
whether or not the goods or business of 
the subsequent trader have been so dis- 
tinguished as to prevent any actual or 
probable confusion and deception. All 
the circumstances of the particular case 
must be considered. It is presumed that 
the public uses its senses and takes note 
of differences which are thus disclosed. 
But, on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that similarity, not identity, is 
the usual recourse when one party seeks 
to benefit himself by the good name of 
another, so that mere existence of dif- 
ferences does not necessarily show hon- 
est and sufficient differentiation. 

“A nice discrimination is not to be ex- 
pected from the ordinary purchaser. Al- 
though differences between the respective 
labels and packages exist, and are readi- 
ly apparent upon comparison, yet if the 
ordinary purchaser is liable to be de- 
ceived by the similarities which also exist, 
an injunction will be granted. Where 
the distinctive part of a name or mark is 
taken, minor differences afford no de- 
fense. Similarity in the main distin- 
guishing features will usually be suf- 
ficient to constitute infringement or un- 
fair competition. Alleged distinguish- 
ing features which are not so placed or 
used as to be sufficiently prominent to 
prevent deception, or which are not like- 
ly to attract attention comparably with 
deceptive features, are insufficient. 

“Any artifice, such as the use of small 
type, to make inconspicuous the alleged 
distinguishing features, shows unfair 
competition. Where the trade name is in 
itself deceptive, injunction lies, although 
there are differences in the dress of the 
goods, since purchasers may not be fa- 
miliar with the exact appearance of the 
goods.” 38 Cyc. 790-791. 

The present trend of court decision is 
to regard the tendency of resemblance 
between competing packages to confuse, 
rather than intent to defraud, as the 
test of unfair competition. As said by 
the authority we have quoted from, “un- 
fair competition involves trading upon 
another’s reputation and good-will, and 
the injury is the same regardless of the 
intent with which it is done. According- 
ly, the better view is that an actual 
fraudulent intent need not be shown 
where the necessary and probable ten- 
dency of defendant’s conduct is to de- 
ceive the public, and pass off his goods 
or business as and for that of plaintiff, 
especially where only preventive relief 
against continuance of the wrong is 
sought or granted. Even if the resem- 
blance is accidental and not intentional, 
plaintiff is entitled to protection against 
its injurious results to his trade.” 

The attitude of the courts toward 
cases of this kind is indicated in the 
New York case of Johnson vs. Hitchcock, 
3 N.Y. Supp. 680. There, it seems, the 
essential resemblance between plaintiff’s 
sign, used in the real estate auction busi- 
ness, and defendant’s sign, used in the 
same line of business in competition with 
plaintiff, lay in the common use of upper 
and lower borders studded with stars. 
Enjoining defendant from continuing 
this use, the court said: 

“Strictly speaking, the plaintiff cannot 
maintain this action on the theory of a 
trademark proprietorship, but the right 
he seeks to enforce will be protected, on 
the principle upon which courts of equity 
interfere to prevent illegitimate compe- 
tition in trade or business by one seek- 
ing to acquire to himself the custom of 
another person by an unfair or fraudu- 
lent use of those signs, symbols, or de- 
vices which are used by, and are known 
to be used by, that other person. The 
defendant has just as much right to use 
in his advertisements the picture of a 
flag as the plaintiff has, but he has not 


the right to imitate those peculiar and 
fanciful arrangements of details which 
indicate to the publi¢ the plaintiffs spe- 
cial business sign. 

“The defendant . . . has recently ad- 
vertised his sales in newspapers, with, as 
part of his advertisement, a representa- 
tion of a flag, not only calculated to but 
which has in many instances deceived 
people, who have believed the defend- 
ant’s advertisements to be the plaintiff’s, 
the defendant’s flag imitating the plain- 
tiff’s in the arrangement of stars on the 
upper and lower borders. There is no 
doubt of the effect, and there can be 
little of the cause, of the defendant’s 
adoption of this feature of his flag... . 
I think there should be a decree of in- 
junction against the use of a flag imitat- 
ing the plaintiff’s arrangement and use 
of stars.” 

Another instructive decision was hand- 
ed down by the California supreme 
court in the case of Burke vs. Cassin, 
45 Cal. 467, 480. The court said: 

“Tt will readily be seen, upon a com- 
parison of the labels of the plaintiff with 
those of the defendants, that they are in 
many respects different, but in other re- 
spects there is a marked resemblance. 

. . The labels are of nearly the same 
dimensions, the paper and ink are re- 
spectively of the same colors, . . . and 
the general appearance of the defend- 
ants’ labels is such that a large majority 
of persons would be liable to mistake 
them for the plaintiff’s labels. 

“In Falkinburg vs. Lucy, 35 Cal. 52, it 
is said that a label is not entitled to pro- 
tection as a trademark; and on the au- 
thority of that case, as we understand 
the plaintiffs counsel, the preliminary 
injunction in each of these cases was dis- 
solved. A label is not a trademark, as 
recognized at common law, though it may 
in fact contain no words, figures, etc., 
except those which constitute the trade- 
mark. A person may adopt a label of 
given materials, size, color, etc., and may 
attach the same to his goods, or the 
wrappers, cases, etc., in which they are 
packed, although another person has 
previously adopted a label of same ma- 
terials, dimensions and color, and used 
them in the same manner. 

“While this right is conceded, in its 
exercise there is no necessity or pro- 
priety in adopting a label already in use 
by another. But labels, like trademarks, 
may be adopted and used by a manufac- 
turer or seller of goods to distinguish his 
goods from those of others; and when 
another person uses the same label or a 
colorable imitation thereof, it produces 
the same result as would a copy or 
colorable imitation of a trademark—that 
is to say, it is a false representation that 
the goods to which it is attached were 
manufactured or sold by the person 
whose label was copied or imitated, and 
purchasers are deceived and are liable 
to be defrauded. 

“On principle, a person is as fully en- 
titled to be protected in the use of his 
label as his trademark. . . While it 
may be conceded that a label is not, 
strictly speaking, a trademark, the au- 
thorities, in our opinion, leave no doubt 
that the law does and should protect a 
party against the use or colorable imi- 
tation of his label by another.” 

So, where a manufacturer of stove pol- 
ish built up an extensive business in sell- 
ing packages wrapped in blue paper and 
bearing printing in black ink, it was de- 
cided that a competitor would be en- 
joined from adopting the same features 
(4 Fed. 527). And the National Bis- 
cuit Co. was held to be entitled to en- 
join imitation of its widely known red 
label with white ellipse and intersecting 
lines, although the imitation used the 
words “Factory Seal” on its label, instead 
of “In-er Seal” (127 Fed. 160). 

In another case it was decided that 
there was invasion of rights under the 
famous yellow “Gold Dust” washing 
powder package, although the compet- 
ing product bore the very dissimilar 
name, “Buffalo Soap Powder” (77 Fed. 
869). But in the same case it was de- 
cided that an order of injunction should 
be qualified by providing: “This injunc- 
tion shall not be construed as restrain- 
ing defendant from selling packages of 
the size, weight, and shape of ‘complain- 
ant’s package, nor from using the desig- 
nation ‘Buffalo Soap Powder,’ nor from 
making a powder having the appearance 
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of complainant’s ‘Gold Dust, nor from 
using a yellow color as wrappers for its 
packages, provided such packages are so 
differentiated in general appearance 
from said complainant’s package that 
they are not calculated to deceive the ° 
ordinary purchaser.” Here, again, we 
find the courts laying down the uniform 
test as to actionable conflict between 
package wrappers. 

The law works no hardship against 
the owner of branded goods. It does not 
limit his right to use cartons, barrels, 
bags, or any other standard container 
for use in selling his product. And, as 
some judge has pertinently remarked, 
the principles under which a manufactur- 
er is protected in the exclusive use of a 
distinctive dress for his goods must not 
be extended so far as to permit one to 
monopolize the use of a brown paper 
sack tied with twine. 

No miller can monopolize the use of 
white sacks for the packing of flour. 
But just as soon as some distinctive 
marking on a package becomes associat- 
ed in the public mind as indicating the 
product of a particular miller or other 
manufacturer, just that soon his com- 
petitors cease to be entitled to adopt the 
same general style of dress, if deception 
to his prejudice is apt to result, although 
theretofore the design was equally open 
to adoption by all. ° 

In the course of preparing this article, 
the writer has found it interesting to 
visit one of the largest grocery stores in 
his home city, and observe, through 
competing goods on the shelves, how 
successful cereal product manufactur- 
ers of the country have been in 
using their right to put up their goods in 
standard sized packages without imitat- 
ing the individual appearance of com- 
peting manufacturers’ products. 

A. L. H. Srneet. 





ELECTED COMMISSIONER 


Grain Dealers’ National Association Makes 
W. K. Vandiver Head of Newly Estab- 
lished Transportation Department 


The executive committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, at a re- 
cent meeting held at Toledo, Ohio, de- 
cided to establish a transportation de- 
partment with a permanent salaried man 
in charge. W. K. Vandiver, who for 
some time has been connected with the 
United States Railroad Administration 
at Washington, was selected for the posi- 
tion of transportation commissioner, and 
will take charge of the department on 
April 1. 

Mr. Vandiver came from Louisville, 
Ky. He has had experience with the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad at Louis- 
ville, the Southeastern Freight Associa- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga., and the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad at St. Louis. In the posi- 
tion of assistant general freight agent 
with the last company, Mr, Vandiver 
formed extensive acquaintanceship with 
representatives of large shipping inter- 
ests as well as with traffic officials in va- 
rious parts of the country. 

In March, 1920, Mr. Vandiver resigned 
from the Mobile & Ohio to become as- 
sistant manager, department of traffic, 
of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. His time has been occupied al- 
most exclusively with the handling of 
reparation cases before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Owing to the great growth of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association in 
recent years it has become necessary for 
the organization to widen the scope of 
its activities. In 1914 the association had 
but one arbitration committee. Now it 
has six, and it has recently published a 
book of arbitration decisions, The trans- 
portation work has grown like that of 
arbitration. It has been in charge of a 
transportation committee composed of 
members of the association who were 
busy business men with large affairs of 
their own which compelled their atten- 
tion. It was inevitable that the time 
would come when this department must 
be reorganized and placed in charge of 
a paid employee who could give it his 
entire time and attention. 

Henry L. Goemann, the chairman of 
the transportation committee, at the 
Minneapolis convention asked to be re- 
lieved from the burden of voluntary 
service. The executive committee then 
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began to look around for a salaried 
transportation commissioner and finally 
selected Mr. Vandiver from a field of 
— for the position, 

new transportation commissioner 
will have his office at the association’s 
headquarters in Toledo. There are sev- 
eral important problems awaiting his 
early attention. Among them are the 
installation and maintenance of side- 
tracks and ground rentals, the liability 
clauses in railroad leases, the reduction 
in freight rates, and many others. 





ALLOW FINNISH FOREIGN TRADE 

According to a cablegram from Con- 
sul L. A. Davis, Helsingfors, all exports 
from Finland, except sugar, ships, and 

rain, will be permitted without license, 

ginning March 2, 1921. 

mports will be free from any re- 
strictions from the same date, with the 
following exceptions: rice, wheat, to- 
bacco, sugar, and articles of luxury, of 
which a long list is given. The impor- 
tation of luxuries, except when abso- 
lutely essential, or for scientific, tech- 
nical, or educational needs, and medical 
and — industrial purposes, is tem- 
porarily prohibited pending the estab- 
lishment of higher customs duties. Li- 
censes which have already been granted 
are in effect for the time specified. 

Wheat and wheat flour, rice and rice 
flour, and sugar, can be imported only 
by the government. 

These regulations do not apply to 
Latvia, Esthonia, or Russia. 

Licenses are to be granted and im- 
ports and exports regulated by a special 
section of the ministry of trade and in- 
dustry, since the Valuta (exchange) 
Council will be abolished. 





EFFECT OF FRENCH WHEAT PRICE 

According to a consular report, the 
total’ French production of the 1920 
wheat crop is estimated at 231,000,000 
bus, and the total requirements for 
1920-21 at 305,000,000. Therefore the 
total deficit for 1920-21 is approximately 
74,000,000 bus. But it is estimated that 
the prevailing high price of wheat. in 
France, fixed by the government for 
1920-21 at 100 francs per quintal (equiva- 
lent at current exchange rates to $1.94 
per bu), as against 73 francs for 1919-20, 
will decrease the demand materially, and 
increase the efficiency of milling. Hence 
the French import requirements for 
1920-21 will be reduced to a probable 
30,000,000 bus, or even less. 

The French government, continuing its 
war policy, exercises a monopoly in the 
importation of wheat. While it fixes a 
price of 100 francs per quintal for do- 
mestic wheat, it must pay the market 
price for its import requirements. As 
the imported wheat must be sold in 
France at the lower domestic price, this 
monopoly results in a net loss which 
must be borne by the treasury. 

The economic situation in this respect, 
however, is somewhat ameliorated by a 
decline in the world price of wheat dur- 
ing the past few months. Accordingly, 
American wheat, quoted in June, 1920, 
at 240 francs ($3.73 per bu at the then 
current exchange), declined in December, 
1920, to 130 francs ($2.68 per bu), rose 
in January, 1921, to 145 francs ($2.82 
per bu), and therefore registered a net 
decline of 95 francs per quintal in about 
seven months. At the same time ex- 
change showed a rise in the value of the 
franc from 5.7lc to 7.57c. 





FLOUR SHIPMENTS VIA PANAMA CANAL 

According to the Panama Canal Rec- 
ord, traffic through the canal during the 
calendar year 1920 exceeded that during 
any previous 12 months. Prior to this 
the record period was the fiscal year 
from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920; prior 
to that, the record was in the calendar 
year 1919. 

Traffic in the calendar year 1920 was 
made up of 2,814 ships in commercial 
service, paying tolls, and 221 vessels in 
the service of the United States govern- 
ment, principally the navy, passing 
through the canal without the payment 
of tolls. The total was 3,035 ships, ex- 
clusive of vessels used in canal work and 
of launches. 

The 2,814 commercial ships passing 
through the canal in 1920 canelel the 
number in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, by 13.6 per cent, and the num- 
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ber in the calendar year 1919 by 31.9 per 
cent. 

The aggregate net — of the 2,814 
ships om 10,378,265 tons, Panama Canal 
measurement. They carried 11,236,119 
tons of cargo. The tolls earned on them 
amounted to $10,295,362.21. In net ton- 
nage, tolls, and cargo they were 21.4, 
20.9, and 19.9 per cent greater, respec- 
tively, than in the past fiscal year. In 
comparison with the year 1919, the net 
tonnage, tolls, and cargo were respec- 
tively, 50, 47.2, and 50.5 per cent greater 
in 1920 than in the preceding calendar 
year. 

Of the commercial ships, 1,414 went 
from Atlantic to Pacific and 1,400 from 
Pacific to Atlantic. The cargo handled 
by commercial ships from Atlantic to 
Pacific through the canal amounted to 
5,269,350 tons, and that from Pacific to 
Atlantic to 5,966,769 tons. The total was 
11,236,119 tons. 

Of the 11,236,119 tons of cargo shipped 
through the canal in the year 1920, 6,124,- 
403, or over one half of the total, were 
shipped in whole cargoes, the respective 
vessels containing only the one com- 
modity at time of transit. Of the whole 
cargoes, 2,236,745 tons were from At- 
lantic to Pacific and 3,887,658 from Pa- 
cific to Atlantic. The shipments of com- 
modities aggregating over 100,000 tons in 
shipload lots were as follows, in tons: 


WESTBOUND 





POG GFR ooscvecccecnsccescoscvesece 828,223 
Coal and COKE c.ccccccccccccccccccs 651,844 
HeeMmOE Ole 2c. cccccccccccccccccnces 355,494 
Steel OME IFOM 2c ccccecccccvcccccces 157,405 
EASTBOUND 
Ee ee Pee ere reer ere 1,995,906 
WOO ae sebcrovcdesetssecsedueserves 487,614 
Cold storage products .+........+. 347,479 
Wheat 318,944 
Lumber 205,172 
GE 066.0 0b 60 FO Ccbmsorenredeesese 127,995 


Of the 2,814 commercial vessels using 
the canal during 1920, the leading nation- 
alities were as follows: The United 
States ships numbered 1,281, or 45.5 per 
cent of the total; British ships, 867, or 
30.8 per cent; Japanese, 122, or 5 per 
cent; Norwegian, 111, or 3.9 per cent. 





RATE INCREASES POSTPONED 

Wasurnoton, D.C., March 12.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has post- 
poned until June 28, 1921, the operation 
of certain increases in rates of carriers 
from and between points south of the 
Ohio River, including the Mississippi 
valley. The Commission assigned the 
new tariffs submitted by the carriers in- 

volved, for hearing on March 21, 1921. 

JoHn J. Marrinan. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L, 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to Feb. 26, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 


Feb, 20-26 .......0.0% 1,940 2,244 1,884 

June 28-Feb. 26 ...... 72,922 97,578 82,790 
Flour exports, bbls— 

Feb. 20-26 .........6% 482 380 754 

June 28-Feb. 26 ...... 10,259 12,000 12,369 


Wheat, June 28- 
Feb, 26, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .590,000 700,952 690,490 


WEXportes ....cccccccees 226,381 87,245 120,218 
TIMPOTtS ..cccccscecses 73,000 3,145 6,200 
Ground by mills ..... 328,104 453,331 363,148 


Wheat stocks, 
Feb. 26, bus— 
At terminals ......... 29,782 653,540 128,167 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 143,736 129,085 91,139 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to March 5, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
co Output——,_ -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 


Minneapolis ... 7,776 10,336 391 306 
St. Pawl ..c.00s 519 557 dé pais 
Duluth-Superior 376 649 cee TT 
Outside mills .. 5,073 6,002 14 15 

Totale ..cess 13,744 17,544 405 321 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended 


March 56, as reported by the Bureau of 
Markets, exclusive of flour, and including 
only wheat inspected out under American 
grades, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,287 2,296 a% 47 331 
a RET 4,010 1,227 1 167 106 
PeOte ceccce 642 see 518 ets 

Totals ....5,939 3,523 1 732 437 
Prev. week..3,194 1,570 eee 138 530 


Totals July 1- 
March 5.197,277 16,010 2,549 16,678 28,733 
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THE JAPANESE QUESTION 

It was perhaps inevitable that the 
problem of the Japanese in California 
should eventually have been stated in the 
guise of fiction, that sugar coating under 
which many a propaganda lies hidden. 
Just as inevitably, such a treatise might 
have been expected to be anti-Japanese. 
Many a writer less judicial and less pre- 
pared for the task than Wallace Irwin, 
however, might have attempted it. 

Fiction of the “Seed of the Sun” type 
is a new departure for Mr. Irwin, whose 
writing career has been full of other 
similar surprises. His extremes are mani- 
fest when it is recalled that he has done 
successfully such fun making satires as 
“The Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum” and 
“The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Jr.,” 
following this vein with the Japanese 
schoolboy period, and that with a long 
series of short stories on all conceivable 
subjects and in all sorts of moods. From 
the short story he departed upon a tan- 
gent toward the whimsical novelette, of 
which “Venus in the East” is an exam- 
ple. “Seed of the Sun” is a variation as 
radical as any of the others, for it is an 
attempt, and a fairly successful one, at 
serious novel writing, with a propagan- 
dist mission in the background. - 

As has been intimated, a Californian, 
giving himself unbridled freedom of 
speech on the subject of the Japanese, 
doubtless would have produced a far 
more fiery indictment against the little 


brown men than has Mr. Irwin; still it - 


must seem to those who struggle for 
poise in considering this problem, that 
the case has been stated as an indictment 
without being thoroughly carried into 
court. Mr. Irwin’s characters, his set- 
ting, and the events that clothe them with 
the fiction form, are designed to accen- 
tuate all the evils of the Japanese situa- 
tion in California, and to obtain a proper 
balance probably would require a similar 
novel written by a Japanese, presenting 
with equal fidelity the opposite view- 
point; for it cannot seem likely, to any 
except those whose minds are closed up- 
on the subject, that there is but one side 
to it. 

The story is principally staged in Lit- 
tle Japan, a region westward of the capi- 
tal of California, in the fertile Sacra- 
mento valley, densely populated by Jap- 
anese, who have practically driven out 
the white man through their industry 
and co-operative ingenuity. The heroine, 
a young New York widow, who has in- 
herited a tract of land in this locality, 
determines to go West and farm it. The 
story is concerned with her struggle to 
make it pay, against the machinations of 
the Japanese National Fruit and Energy 
Land Co., which has determined to ruin 
her and to force her to sell out, her land 
being the “keystone of the arch” of the 
vast tract coveted by official Japan for 
its faithful subjects. 

Eventually the Japanese win, and the 
widow is forced to sell, although her de- 
feat is minimized by the necessary hero, 
who proves to be a struggling neighbor. 
Complications of plot result from the 
ambitions of a Baron Tazumi to make the 
widow his wife, an aspiration of whith 
she is warned by a Korean girl who dis- 
covers herself to be one of the Baron’s 
concubines. The heroine’s sister and a 
navy officer whose habitual scorn of the 
Japanese, entirely upon abstract grounds, 
first loses him the girl’s affection, afford 
the reader a secondary love affair of 
great piquancy. 

Of course, the task of the author would 
not have been complete had he not with 
a skillful touch depicted the beautiful 
California landscape garnished with ex- 
otic temples and peopled by a strange 
race of toilers. He presents, through 
two strongly drawn characters, the trag- 
edy of the Eurasian mixture of white 
blood and brown, and there is a pathetic 
interlude that brings in the unsavory 
practice, now forsworn, of picture bride 
marriages between Japanese men in this 
country and women in Nippon whom 
they have never seen. 
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In his handling of the Japanese char- 
acter, and his understanding of the philo- 
sophic inversions that govern the oriental 
mind, Mr. Irwin has done his work mas- 
terfully. Although he has not been in 
Japan, he has attained an insight into 
things Japanese far more accurate than 
have most of those foreign critics who 
have had the advantage of observation. 
The style of the book is not notable, and 
Mr. Irwin at no time does any particu- 
larly good writing; his tale is simple and 
straightforward, often descending into 
colloquial language that just stops short 
of inelegance., 


“Seed of the Sun,” by Wallace Irwin; George 
H. Doran Co., New York; $2 net. 
* * 


SPANISH AMERICA 

Much oratory and rhetoric are current 
in this country concerning future rela- 
tions of the United States with the re- 
publics of the southern hemisphere. The 
interest of North Americans is largely, 
it must be said, focused upon selling 
something at a profit in the expanding 
markets to the South. This is perfectly 
legitimate and natural, but most of the 


‘enterprise directed toward sharing more 


liberally in the business of South America 
fails to take into account a prime requi- 
site, namely, a sympathetic study of the 
Latin American people. Other manners 
and customs prevail below the equator, 
and whether good or bad, better or in- 
ferior to those of this country, they must 
be considered. Too many salesmen from 
the “Colossus of the North” have at- 
tempted business with South Americans 
on the principle that they can be made 
to like what North Americans are ac- 
customed to buying. These commercial 
emissaries have uniformly been disillu- 
sioned. 

The man from the United States has 
never been an exception on the score of 
selfappreciation. He is confident that 
his customs and his ideas are better than 
all others. The business man and the 
tourist too often have applied their 
prejudices to the southern American 
continent. They have criticized and con- 
demned where they should have been in- 
terested rather in attaining a position of 
sympathetic understanding and apprecia- 
tion. Much better business and more 
friendly general relations would have 
resulted. 

In the process of knowing and better 
understanding the South American, many 
recent writers have proved helpful; no- 
table among them Mr. Enock, whose most 
recent book on the subject is “South 
America: Its Romance, Reality and Fu- 
ture.” Mr. Enock has attempted a large 
task, but he has succeeded well in put- 
ting together a vast amount of data, his- 
torical and descriptive, constituting in 
effect a popular guide to an introduc- 
tory study of Latin America. He takes 
up each country in considerable detail, as 
to its origin, growth and present condi- 
tion, Above all else, his work has merit 
on the score of what the Spaniard calls 
“simpatico.” 

Much more emphasis is placed by Mr. 
Enock on what South America is likely 
to become than what it has been. The 
popular notion of Latin American his- 
tory does not shed much luster upon it, 
nor is it possible for the North Ameri- 
can to regard it with the same interest 
as he does in the case of his own his- 
torical progress. It would surprise many, 
therefore, whose meager ideas of South 
America are obtained from _ textbooks 
giving as much attention to equatorial 
Africa as to Argentina, to know that in 
many ways South American ideals of 
democracy are in advance of our Own, 
and that what may come of this during 
the next century will be of great moment 
to the rest of the world. 

Although Mr. Enock sketches the con- 
fused and often sordid story of Latin 
America’s past, he paints a hopeful pic- 
ture of the future, in which he sees a 
rapid refinement from the days of revo- 
lutions and political uncertainties. The 
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period of petty revolutions, Mr. Enock 
thinks, is nearly over, except possibly for 
Mexico, as to which he is pessimistic. 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and probably 
Peru and others of, the Andean states, 
appear to have outgrown the habit, mani- 
festations of which have been much ex- 
aggerated in this country, since in real- 
ity they have amounted to little more 
than some of our own election excite- 
ments, touching in many cases only a 
small section of the people. 

“Spanish America: Its Romance, Reality 


and Future,” by C. R. Enock; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York; 2 vols; $8 net. 


ON MAKING A WILL 


Arthur W. Blakemore insists that 
every one should make a will. Proceed- 
ing from this hypothesis, he has set down 
in book form all the necessary informa- 
tion to guide a person in this pursuit. 
The volume opens with a discussion of 
the reasons for making a will, the essen- 
tials of such a document, and the physi- 
cal form it should take. This is followed 
by a chapter dealing with all the provi- 
sions that should appear, such as those 
relating to the payment of debts and 
inheritance taxes, various kinds of lega- 
cies, and the naming of executors and 
trustees. Execution of the will is then 
taken up, and matters of signature, wit- 
nesses and publication are considered. 

Methods of revocation and the form 
and execution of codicils and of joint 
and mutual wills are fully explained. 
There is a chapter on the investment of 
funds, giving suggestions for avoiding 
double inheritance taxes, safeguarding 
estates, and providing for carrying on a 
going business. Forms are supplied for 
the creation of trusts, charitable be- 
quests, appointment of executors, etc. In 
an appendix the particular requirements 
of the law are summarized for each state. 
“Make Your Will,” by Arthur W. Blake- 

more; D. Appleton & Co., New York; $1.25 
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JAPANESE HISTORY 


The Japanese history that is known to 
readers of English is almost entirely the 
product of European and American ob- 
servers and scholars. Naturally the Jap- 
anese people and their institutions are 
judged, therefore, by western rather 
than by oriental standards. The Jap- 
anese no doubt have suffered to some ex- 
tent, from this cause, in the estimation 
of foreigners. There are manifestly 
many things about their national and in- 
dividual life that should be considered 
from their own philosophical angle. 

To correct this state of affairs is one 
of the aspirations of the Yamato Society, 
which claims among its members a large 
number of influential and public spirited 
Japanese. The publication of books in 
foreign languages, giving the westerner 
a reasonable combination of the oriental 
and the occidental critical viewpoints, is 
contemplated by the society. The first of 
these volumes to come from the press in 
this country is “An Introduction to the 
History of Japan,” by Katsuro Hara. 

The military achievements of Japan in 
the last 20 years have done much to 
make the world appreciate and acknowl- 
edge the intrinsic worth of the Japanese 
nation. Mr. Hara, however, considers it 
very doubtful whether the other nations 
find in the Japanese many other things 
to admire. “Some of them,” he says, 
“without fully investigating their deeper 
causes, have entertained serious misgiv- 
ings as to the probable consequence of 
our military successes. The continual oc- 
currence of anti-Japanese movements in 
the various states of America and in the 
dependencies of Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, countries with which Japan is most 
intimately connected, has been chiefly 
due to this want of knowledge as to the 
real state of affairs in Japan, the prog- 
ress in the arts of peace, in science, lit- 
erature, art, law and economics.” 

There can be no question of this coun- 
try’s general ignorance, lack of under- 
standing, and absence of appreciation of 
the Japanese. It is to be hoped that the 
Yamato Society will meet with measur- 
able success in its effort to correct these 
shortcomings. 


“An Introduction to the History of Japan,” 
by Katsuro Hara; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; $2.50 net. 
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Knicker: “My wife sure got stung on 
a deal several days ago.” 

Bocker: “What’s the joke?” 

Knicker: “She wrote for a book, ‘How 
to Get Into the Movies,’ and the answer 
was ‘Pay the admission price plus war 
tax.” : —Journal, 

* * 

“There’s a fellow just out of the den- 
tist’s chair who has his nerve with him.” 

“Did he stand the operation so well?” 

“He wouldn’t let the dentist take the 
nerve out.” —RHit and Miss. 

* # 

The Man at the Wheel: “The engine 
seems to be missing, dear.” 

The Girl: “Never mind, darling, it 
doesn’t show.” —Journal. 

* * 


AMONG THOSE ABSENT 


Mr. Mugg: “Anything in the newspa- 
pers, dear?” 

Mrs. Mugg: “Not much, love. Mrs. 
Gaybird, the well-known society leader, 
having remembered that she has not seen 
her daughter for the last five days, has 
otified the police that the girl is miss- 
ng.” —Answers (London). 


ing 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

Maid: “Please, sir, missus wants you 
to telephone for the plumber, ’cos she’s 
dropped *er diamond ring down the bath- 
pipe.” 

Master: “Tell your mistress not to be 
ridiculous—I’ll buy her another diamond 
ring.” —Bystander (London). 

* #* 

“I want to be procrastinated at de nex’ 
corner,” said the Negro passenger to the 
tram car conductor, 

“You want to be what?” demanded the 
conductor. 

“Don’ lose your temper. I had to 
look in de dictionary myself befo’ I 
found out dat ‘procrastinate’ means ‘put 
7” —Japan Advertiser (Tokyo). 

= | 

“IT had to kill my dog this morning.” 

“Was he mad?” 

“Well, he didn’t seem any too well 
pleased.” be 2 —Tittle Tattle. 

A little girl was entertaining her 
mother’s visitors. 


“Not very p-r-e-t-t-y,” said one lady,- 


with a significant look, to the other. 
“No!” replied the little girl quickly, 
“but awfully s-m-a-r-t!” —EHzchange. 
* * 


“Auntie, did you ever have a pro- 
posal?” 

“Once, dear, a gentleman asked me 
over the telephone to marry him, but he 
had the wrong number.” —Life. 

* *” 


“An’ where do I go when the shelling 
starts?” asked the new arrival on the 
front nervously. 

“Laddie,” replied Sandy calmly, “that 
a’ depends on your reeleegious convic- 
tions.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


“Cancel my order at once,” came the 
telegram to the factory. The owner per- 
petrated the only new joke in the millen- 
nium. His telegram in reply read: “Your 
order cannot be canceled at once. You 
must take your turn.” 

—New York Evening Post. 


* #*# 


POETIC COURAGE 
A certain young woman, a stenogra- 
pher for a New York firm, is best known 
in an admiring siburban circle as a 
“poetess.” She jots her inspirations 
down in shorthand notes, transcribes 
them on her typewriter, and submits the 


effusions to the local newspaper, which 
sometimes finds place for them. 

One morning, as she was commuting 
from New Jersey, there was a heavy fog 
on the North River, and the ferryboat 
was proceeding on its way gropingly, 
with frequent stops and much whistling. 
At one time, out of the gloom, a great 
hoarse whistle, suggesting an ocean liner, 
sounded near. There was a stir of un- 
easiness among the crowded passengers, 
and the poet’s male companion looked up 
from his newspaper with a nervous 
frown. 

“Are you afraid?” he asked of the 


pect. coe 
“A fraid !”—the word came with wither- 
ing scorn. “Afraid! I? Why, you know 
Shelley died by drowning.” 
—Hit and Miss. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—BY A MINNESOTA MILL, A 
good live representative for western Penn- 
sylvania; one who can sell carload trade; 
give full particulars in first letter. Ad- 
dress 4006, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—A GOOD LIVE REPRESENTA- 
tive by a Minnesota mill for Michigan and 
northern Indiana; one who can sell car- 
load trade; give full particulars in first 
letter. Address 4007, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR OR SPECIALTY SALESMEN CALL- 
ing on bakery trade in Illinois, Iowa or 
Missouri, to handle well-known malt prod- 
uct; samples furnished customer; large: 
commission on contract. G. 8S. McGill, 
417—108 N. Dearborn St, Chicago. 





A NORTHWESTERN SPRING WHEAT 
mill, manufacturing high quality flour 
only, is desirous of securing a salesman 
competent to establish its brands in north- 
ern Illinois; give complete record in first 
letter. Address 4034, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Large southwestern mill with 
well established brand has open- 
ing for two experienced sales- 
men for eastern territory, par- 
ticularly Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and part of Ohio, to 
work under district sales mana- 
ger; only experienced men with 
record of success considered; 
good@ salary and excellent future 
assured. Address 731, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—A CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED 
flour salesman for Michigan; only men 
who can show a successful selling record 
will be considered; give record in detail 
in first letter for our confidential consid- 
eration. Address 4020, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced and capable flour sales- 
man to cover the baking trade in 
the state of Illinois; only those who 
can show a successful selling record 
and are capable of producing volume 
need apply. Liberal compensation 
to the right man. Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn. 





HARD SPRING WHEAT MILL MANUFAC- 
turing a very high grade product has 
good proposition for salaried representa- 
tive in New England territory; acquaint- 
ance with the trade and successful selling 
record essential; give full particulars in 
first letter. Address 4040, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 
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WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN, EXPERI- 
enced, to sell a well-known and high- 
grade spring wheat flour in the south- 
eastern states and in Ohio; prefer men 
having an acquaintance in these terri- 
tories; only those prepared to hustle to 
the limit need apply; liberal compensation 
to the right men, Address 4008, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMAN 


Illinois and Indiana—Large St. 
Louis mill extending its activi- 
ties in Illinois and Indiana has 
excellent opening for a salesman 
who has large following with 
the bakery and jobbing trade in 
the above states; flour is of the 
highest quality -and priced only 
as such, Outline selling experi- 
ence, state age and compensa- 
tion expected, also give refer- 
ences, Address 936, care North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





TWO FIRST-CLASS, EXPERIENCED 
salesmen to cover Iowa and Illinois; very 
favorable opportunity for two good men; 
Minnesota mill, large capacity and in po- 
sition to back salesmen to the limit; fur- 
nish references. Address 4028, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERIN- 
tending mill construction of any kind; best 
of references. Address 1823 Como Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis. 





TREASURER AND ACCOUNTANT IN AN 
up-to-date flour milling concern desires 
change. Address 3963, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL UP TO 
1,000 bbis, or head miller in smaller plant; 
can furnish best of references and guar- 
antee satisfaction. Address Carl Reich, 
Box 293, Rush City, Minn, 





MAN OF ENERGETIC PERSONALITY DE- 
sires position as manager of a mill; any 
kind or any size; Mexico, South America, 
Japan or colonies preferred. E. W. Miller, 
3131 Hendricks St, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have tools and know 
how to use them. Write me for references 
and state kind and size of mill and salary 
you pay. Address 4038, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





INTELLIGENT HEAD MILLER, 36, WITH 
inventive ability and 16 years’ experience 
in United States and foreign countries, 
desires connection with progressive mill- 
ing firm. E. W. Miller, 3131 Hendricks 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, PAST TWO YEARS 
in Philadelphia market, desires travelling 
position with reliable mill having brands 
established; prefer Pennsylvania or New 
Jersey’ territory. Address 4042, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 100- TO 400-BBL 
or second in larger mill; age 30 years; 10 
years’ experience in both: large and small 
mills, spring and winter wheat. Address 
“Operative Miller,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Temple Building, Chicago, Ill, 





CHEMIST—EIGHT MONTHS’ EXPERI- 
ence in cereal laboratory of large flour 
mills, analyzing flour and feeds, 4% years’ 
experience in analysis of food products, 
oils, greases, etc. Address “XYZ,"’ 4036, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS WITH 
large mills as accountant, transit man 
and grain buyer; can furnish best of ref- 
erences from former employers; any legiti- 
mate proposition considered. Address 3965, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY ExX- 
perienced, with established trade in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, desires position 
with only an Al spring or Kansas mill; 
can qualify in any requirement. Address 
L, care Northwestern Miller, New York. 





RESPONSIBLE FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
established car-lot trade throughout Con- 
necticut seeks position with reliable mill 
manufacturing high-grade flour; best ref- 
erences will be furnished. Address Salva- 
tore Ceraulo, P. O. Box 168, New Haven, 
Conn, 





AS MILLWRIGHT, PERMANENT OR TEM- 
porary position; experienced in all lines of 
mill construction and machinery; have 
been employed by large western mill for 
past seven years; best references. Address 
728, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





OFFICB MANAGER AND AUDITOR DE- 
sires position as assistant manager, office 
manager or auditor; expert accountant, 
having had 12 years’ experience as book- 
keeper, cashier, cost accountant and of- 
fice manager; knows milling and grain 
accounting from A to Z; best of references 
and legitimate reason for seeking change. 
Address Box 32, Bozeman, Mont. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY. ACQUAINTED 
with the leading bakers and flour jobbers 
throughout Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, desires position with first-class flour 
mill; 27 years of age; best of references. 
Address 4031, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill of 1,000 to 6,000 bbis; any 
wheat; wide experience, 15 years as su- 
perintendent in mills up to 56,000 bbis 
capacity, and references will prove quali- 
fications; write me. Address ‘“Superin- 


tendent,” 4016, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis. 


WITH GOOD LIVE FIRM, GOOD ALL 
around miller to take charge of mill from 
50 to 500 bbis; have 18 years’ experience 
in wheat and rye milling; 34 years of age, 
married; can come at once; would take 
place as grinder in larger capacity. Ad- 
dress Hugo Black, 5407 Emerson Avenue 
N, Minneapolis, Minn. 








A HEAD MILLER OF PROVEN ABILITY 
wants opportunity to take charge of a 
1,200-bbl or larger mill; or assume super- 
vision over the operations of a group of 
mills; aggressive and capable and can 
guarantee satisfactory results; any mill 
owner seeking such services should write 
to 4018, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN ONE OF THE 
best milling locations in Montana; cribbed 
elevator and two wareh in 
tion; electric power, steam heat, all mod- 
ern appliances; no repairs needed; a well- 
kept plant running steadily and a money- 
maker; price $18,000; write for detailed 
description if interested. Address 4029, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL AND ELEVATOR 
FOR SALE 


Milling capacity 400 bbis. Ele- 
vator capacity 60,000 bus; a 
good going concern well located 
for milling in transit for Duluth, 
Minnesota Transfer and Chi- 
cago; has a high class eastern 
trade and fine local business; 
wagon receipts of wheat more 
than enough to take care of 
local flour and feed sales, and 
never necessary to cancel ton- 
nage with the railroads. Ad- 
dress 3985, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





BY GOOD ALL AROUND MILLER, TO 
take charge of mill from 100 to 400 bbis 
capacity; have had 15 years’ practical 
experience grinding hard and soft wheat 
and rye and am _ considered first-class 
stone dresser and mechanic; will go any- 
where in middle West for steady employ- 
ment on 30 days’ trial; age 32, single; A-1 
references from some of the very best 
mills in the country from 100 bbis up. 
Address 4039, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS SALES MANAGER OF MEDIUM SIZED 
mill, branch manager or assistant to sales 
manager of large mill; have had 15 years’ 
experience selling high-grade flour to the 
wholesale, retail and bakery trade; ex- 
perienced in employing and directing other 
salesmen; eight years with present mill as 
salesman; married, 40 years old, and 
weigh 210 Ibs; can furnish best references 
as to character and ability; only high-class 
propositions considered. Address 4003, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MANAGER WITH EXECUTIVE AND 
sales ability desires to form connection 
with live, progressive milling company 
either in managerial or sales position; 
have had 12 years’ experience with south- 
western mills and am thoroughly trained 
in all phases of milling and grain busi- 
ness and familiar with both domestic and 
export markets; would consider manage- 
ment of branch sales office in central or 
eastern territory; if you are looking for a 
capable, honest, energetic man for a re- 
sponsible position a personal interview will 
convince you I can produce. Address 729, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








GET THIS—20 YEARS SPENT IN FLOUR 
mills successfully filling every position 
from sweeper to general manager; experi- 
enced in the operation of various types of 
mills and the use of different lines of 
machinery; acquainted with the grinding 
of the varieties of wheat, soft, hard and 
spring; a laboratory experience, having a 
knowledge of the blending of flours to get 
proper results for the purpose intended; 
can successfully handle men to get re- 
sults; have a position, but would corre- 
spond with any company desiring the serv- 
ices of a miller and superintendent in a 
mill of 600 bbls or more. Address “Super- 
intendent,” 4012, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


BY COMPETENT, RELIABLE MILLER, 
age 51; my experience dates from boyhood 
and embraces all the branches of the mill- 
ing business, up to and including the full 
management; can furnish the best of ref- 
erences substantiating all my claims, 
which are: that I can get the best possible 
results from the equipment and mill help; 
that I can plan, flow or install any part 
or all the equipment of a mill; that my 
character is above reproach and my ability 
is of the best; will accept position as 
manager in small mill or head miller in 
any size mill with a firm that can offer 
steady employment at a reasonable salary 
and where there are good schools. Ad- 
dress L. E. Brant, Rock Valley, Iowa. 








FOR SALE—A 1,000-LB PEERLESS FLOUR 
mixer, perfect condition; fast and loose 
pulleys with sifter connected. Louis Maull 
Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


FOR SALE—THREE INVINCIBLE WHEAT 
and oats separators, type consisting of 
travelling inclined belt, made up of in- 
dent lags; very good machine for separat- 
ing oats from wheat, and in good order; 
price $125 each, f.0.b. New York, M. 
Fredel, care Hecker Mill, New York. 








FOR SALE—TWO ALLIS CHALMERS MO- 
tors, 75 and 100 h-p, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
440 volts; one Howes 1,000-lb batch mixer; 
one Day 1,000-lb batch mixer; one Day 
600-lb batch mixer; one 9x30 Allis double 
stand rolls and complete line new and 
used mill machinery; write us for bargain 
prices. Standard Mill Supply Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





March 16, 1921 





Russell’s Reports 
Wired Immediately 


Wheat—Flour—Corn—Rye. 
EXPORT—Prices and demand. 
CABLE—Daily cables world’s crops. 
MILLING—Demand and prices. 
RESEARCH WORK 


Can we assist you ! 


Russell’s Commercial News 


INCORPORATED 


24 Stone St. NEW YORK 











Examinations 
and Studies 


Finance and 
Accounts 


Geo. C. Mortlock & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
74 Broadway, NEW YORK, 

and Kansas Reserve State Bank, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 





To be published March 25th 
LANSING’S 


eagerly awaited book 
THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


(A personal narrative) 





The real story of the Peace 
Conference told for the first time 
by one of the actual commis- 
sioners. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 
(Foreign postage extra) 


BOOK SECTION 
LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











WALDORF PAPER PRopucts Co. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 
YR covmveare AND SOLID FIBRE Cc 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS, 


FOLDING CARTONS, 
= 











FOR SALE—FOUR MOTORS, 7% TO 15 


h-p; one Sprout, Waldron 9x24 six-roller 
mill, ball-bearing; one Dewald 9x24 six- 
roller mill, ball-bearing; one 12-ft Cutler 
meal drier; one No. 13 U. S. cleaner; one 
125-bu sheller and other miscellaneous 
corn meal equipment; prices quoted on the 
above on application. F. Humphreys 
& Co., Bloomington, Ill. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 
some money to invest, and desirous of get- 
ting into business for himself, can arrange 
to buy a complete 60-bbl Midget Marvel 
mill, with a reasonable payment down and 
ample time to take care of the balance; 
building and equipment are new and com- 
plete—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment, all 
ready to run; North Dakota location; 
plenty of the best spring wheat; this is a 
genuine opportunity and the chance of a 
lifetime for a man with experience and 
business ability. Address 3986, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 














_ 


AM OBLIGED TO MOVE TO THE COAST 
and offer all or part interest in fireproof 
elevator and 60-bbl mill at an attractive 
figure; give particulars regarding your ex- 
perience and ability, financial and other- 
wise. P, O. Box 1174, Billings, Mont. 


FOR SALE—ONE 50 H-P ST. MARY’S 
kerosene engine, good condition, $475; two 
66-inx18-ft high pressure boilers, triple 
riveted, butt strap, 150 lbs pressure; will 
furnish inspector’s certificate as to condi- 
tion, $825 each; we want to buy a boiler 
about 6 ft diameter and 12 ft long, high 
pressure. Millis Machinery Exchange, 70 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








EXPERT FEED SUGGESTIONS 


Are you going into the mixed 
live stock feed business? If so, 
there is everything in going into 
it right. One of the best in- 
formed feed experts in the coun- 
try, with years of experience, 
ean tell you whether your ideas 
will be profitable as well as 
practical. Is acquainted with 
all sections of the country and 
what feeds will best sell. Can 
give you practical mixing infor- 
mation, formulas, and organize 
your selling campaign. If you 
have any questions you want an- 
swered, write 4047, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





8-40 ft. 60,000 Ib. cap. 


Box Cars steel center sill; Insu- 


lated. Immediate ship- 
ment. 2-47 ft. 80M Ib. cap. wooden underframe. 
Locomotives— Rails—Tanks—Boilers— Motors. 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


Have you received FOUR copy Bulletin 290? 








“TheCorrect Belt for Every 
Drive in the Mill." Lace 
Leather, Mill Strap- 
ping, Leather Pack- 
ings, ete. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 








in t' 
Trademarks tates end 
Countries 
Trade Mark Experts Establichet Over Half 
Century. (Complete files registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. 0. 








PAUL & PAUL 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 




















When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about — the 
average mn knows not 


Webanale FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Westhuwestern Miller. 


815 Nicollet Ave. CD. 
MINNEAPOLIS 











Correct Millin 


+ 


Why an incorrect mill? I conrest, Profitable Mills 


flow, plan, erect, borne inspec 


ti Saab Life experience 





appraise, and superintend i 


my guarantee. Highest results obtained. ~ Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
my references. Get my books—Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75c; Book of 
Formulas $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pages, 
400 cuts, flows, etc., most complete in e world on 7 Mailling business, price $6.50 wy 


paid, foreign add 25c CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. 


E., Warsaw, Ind., U. 








Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


Represented in the United States by 
T.A. McWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. 
C.N. McFarland, 711% Main St., Dallas, Texas 
G.N. Robison, Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. 
Olds & Weaver, 407 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. C. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 

Frank Saum, Superior, Nebraska 

James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 

Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 
Canadian Representatives : 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg,Canada 











More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad — Tenia Spe or damage 


to grain, flour and mill products 
e, decline & market and deterioration 


delay, sho 


© not overlook 


No Collection claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 


dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 


No Pay 


up the yc termed “clear record” claims. This 


service is furnis 


ed on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














